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PREFACE. 


The first portion of the journey narrated in the 
following pages takes the Reader over ground 
already trodden by former travellers, but it has 
been diversified by incidents of unusual interest, 
and I have taken occasion to bring forward 
many facts, gathered during a long residence in 
the region. 

Farther on in the work will be found an 
episode of the remarkable Revival of Evan¬ 
gelical Christianity, which has been going on in 
Western Asia for the last forty years, chiefly, 
but not exclusively, among ,the Armenians, one 
of its most interesting races, a people who long 
maintained, even with the sacrifice of their 
lives, the pure doctrines they had received from 
Gregory the great “ Illuminator.” I have, 
also, slightly touched upon the present phase 
of this great mental revolution wherein the 
new-born Evangelical element strives to make 
itself indigenous, and struggles to free itself 
from the foreign trammels which impede its 
legitimate influence and diffusion. 

The customs, habits, and civilization of Tocat, 

vot,. i. a 2 
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are specially described as affording an example 
of the social condition of the Peninsula; this 
city having long held a high rank on account 
of the prosperity of its manufactures and the 
refinement of its population, and being the 
place of retirement for many wealthy Arme¬ 
nians who have elsewhere succeeded in acquiring 
fortunes. To the students of Holy Writ many 
of these customs will serve to illustrate the 
Sacred Text more effectually than any other 
branch of exegesis. 

The trip to the Chamlu Bel Mountains, and 
the visit to the interesting cone of granite 
which is now called, as in the days of Strabo, 
the Star Mountain, with the ruins of the 
Cyclopean fort on its summit, have never been 
attempted by any traveller before. In the 
journey we performed from Tocat westward 
to Smyrna—a road rarely touched by the foot 
of a European since the disastrous passage of 
the Crusaders over a portion of it—the Student 
of Natural History will find particular notices of 
the “ Teftik” or Angola goat, of the Cara- 
manian sheep, and of the Bactrian camel: and I 
would specially invite the attention of archaeo¬ 
logists to our visit to the Yazili Kayah sculp¬ 
tures, where Mr. Texier gathered most of his 
well-earned fame; to the early remains at 
Euyuk, with their Sphinxes and bas-reliefs, now 
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described for the first time; to the figure of 
Sesostris, so well described by Herodotus; and 
to the colossal statue carved out of the rocks 
of Sipylus, first identified by the Author with 
Homer’s Niobe. 

Interesting discoveries, made later in the 
vicinity of Smyrna, could not well be com¬ 
pressed within the limits of the present work; 
but, I hope, at some future day, to publish them 
for the gratification of the lover of antiquarian 
lore. 

Occasional contributions will be found, in the 
course of this work, to the growingly attractive 
science of Physical Geography. At the close is 
a list of elevations taken with the barometer, 
and these are occasionally dispersed along the 
course of the narrative in order to enable 
the Reader somewhat to fix his ever-changing 
position. The instrument used was one of 
Green’s portable Barometers (of New York) 
with the latest improvements of Professor Guyot 
of Princeton. The results were worked out 
with the aid of the Professor’s valuable tables; 
I cannot too highly recommend both to the 
Scientific traveller. The Barometer bore itself 
admirably during our four months’ expedition, 
including the forty-one days’ travel on horse¬ 
back from Tocat to Smyrna. It was not in the 
least injured when our servant’s horse fell upon 
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the stones during a night gallop, considerably 
bruising himself and his rider. 

The numerous cuts which illustrate the pages 
of this work are faithful copies of the original 
drawings, every one of which was sketched 
upon the spot. 

I have been driven from my chosen field of 
thirty years’ labour for presuming to defend the 
religious liberties and rights of the sixty new¬ 
born Evangelical churches of Western Asia, and 
for expressing views based upon a broader expe¬ 
rience and more generous sentiments than have 
fallen to the lot of my persecutors. Here, in 
this quiet retreat, among the Berkshire hills, 
surrounded by sympathy and affection, I have 
reviewed through the eyes of loved ones—who 
have supplied the (I trust temporary) dimness 
of my own—these pages, which speak of a land 
I love and of a people among whom I was born, 
and in the midst of whom I should wish to die. 
I desire no brighter destiny for these volumes 
than to excite in some kindred breast the 
longings I feel for the regeneration of the East 
and my love for Oriental lore. 


December 8 , 1869 . 
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TRAVELS IN ASIA MINOR. 


INTRODUCTION. 

TXT ERE literary reputation the object of the writer 
” of the following pages, he would greatly hesitate 
to lay them before an English-speaking public. The 
long use of five or six different languages, both in the 
general intercourse of social life and in the perform¬ 
ance of his professional duties, has produced upon 
his mind and his habits of thinking an effect which 
those alone can fully appreciate who have fallen into 
the same predicament. He finds himself alternately 
thinking in each and all of these dialects, and rendering 
the idioms of the one in the words of another, until he 
is conscious that he has quite lost the faculty of dis¬ 
tinguishing, in all cases, to what language belongs any 
particular shade of fdea, or mode of speech which he 
happens to find best suited to his purpose. There is 
every reason to believe that this mental process will 
be found reflected upon these pages, and, without 
troubling his readers with a disquisition upon its ad¬ 
vantages or blemishes, the author would sincerely apolo¬ 
gize for any inconvenience it may cost them. 

VOL. I. B 
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Some of the views contained in these pages will, 
doubtless, appear unusual and even strange to many 
of his friends whose good opinion he highly values. 
He, however, begs to say, in his own defence, that 
he has enjoyed unusually favourable opportunities for 
obtaining reliable information upon the topics which are 
here discussed. Born in the country and among the 
people he describes, but educated abroad, and carefully 
bearing in mind, during a long residence in the East, 
the influence of European civilization and of modern 
Evangelical Christianity, he has been in a most favour¬ 
able position for study and observation during the thirty 
years he has spent in the prosecution of missionary 
labours in the Levant. Ten years he resided at the 
capital, connected with each branch of labour in turn, 
and making extensive journeys in different parts of the 
country; he spent seven years in an isolated position 
in the very heart of the country; and his more recent 
abode has been at Smyrna, between Oriental and Occi¬ 
dental influences and ideas, as well as in the very centre 
and focus, as it may well be called, of antiquarian remi¬ 
niscences. He has long felt that there was an unac¬ 
countable lack of interest in the peculiar characteristics 
and civilization of the East on the part of many now 
residing there, who should be capable of appreciating 
them, which has caused them to neglect their oppor¬ 
tunities of making valuable additions to our Occidental 
literature, and of leading to such a revival of Evangelical 
piety in the East as will accord with its own peculiar 
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genius, and thus take a deeper root in its soil He has 
endeavoured in the following pages—imperfectly, indeed 
—to atone for the neglect of others, who, though doubt¬ 
less superior in ability, have not, he believes, been 
equally favoured with respect to opportunity. 

The most cursory reader of history cannot have failed 
to notice that there has ever been, even at an early 
period, a notable difference between Occidental and 
Oriental civilization; and each has preserved certain 
characteristics peculiar to itself, although they have 
never wholly ceased, for any length of time, to exert 
an influence the one upon the other. We may, indeed, 
safely assert that it is chiefly this unceasing ebb and 
flow between the two continents which has prevented 
the stagnation of mind that has prevailed in the re¬ 
mainder of the globe, securing for "their peoples the 
highest position in the intellectual and practical ad¬ 
vance of the human race. The wave of civilization 
originally set outward from the cradle of mankind 
in the East; but it soon returned under Grecian and 
Roman influences. It then went back again towards 
Europe, under the powerful impetus first of Christi¬ 
anity, then of Islam, and finally of the revival of ancient 
classic literature; but it is now sweeping eastward to 
its original source, through the irresistible force of the 
civilization of Modem Europe. But, with all this, it is 
impossible to close our eyes to the fact that the Occi¬ 
dental and the Oriental mind differ in some important 
particulars: or rather—in order to avoid falling into 
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the vapours of philosophy — the aggregate develop¬ 
ments which we call social life present some marked 
and striking contrasts. It is probably difficult, if not 
impossible, clearly to express this difference in a few 
words; yet the oft-repeated definition appears to us 
sufficiently correct which makes the family the model 
and ideal of social relations in the East, while the 
army is the type of Occidental, or, to speak with still 
greater precision, of modern Occidental civilization. 
This definition will be found to hold in many import¬ 
ant respects, though its universal application is quite 
impossible. We find its best illustration, perhaps, in 
the constitution of the family in the two continents. 
In the West, when a son is married, he usually leaves 
the parental roof, and, if he do not set up in business 
on his own separate account, his relation to his father 
is regulated on the same principles as obtain in the 
case of a partnership. In the East, on the contrary, 
the sons bring their wives to the parental home, where 
a particular room is allotted to each, while the house¬ 
keeping remains one. The sons continue to assist their 
father, and live in complete subordination to him; and 
they bring home their gains to the common purse, 
which is controlled by the father alone, and furnishes 
alike the supplies required by the whole household. 
We thus frequently meet with families which consist of 
fifty and even seventy-five members, all living under 
one roof, and having all things in common. And this, 
too, accounts for the indefiniteness of the Turkish 
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census, which enumerates the houses or households 
alone, but does not particularly inquire into the number 
of persons of which each is composed. The property is 
divided only upon the death of the father, and often 
not until that of the widowed mother. 

The correctness of the above definition may be further 
illustrated by reference to another marked feature of 
society in the East, viz. the absence of anything like aris¬ 
tocracy, the very idea of which does not seem to have 
entered the minds of Orientals. It might be claimed 
that we have an approach to it in the fact that there 
is a distinction of races, among which the Osmanly 
possesses the superiority. But a little closer attention 
cannot fail to show that this is a mistake. The only 
distinction of races is made on the ground of religious 
faith. The moment a man embraces the faith of Islam, 
be he a pure gipsy or a negro by blood, the highest 
offices of Church and State lie within his reach, the 
Crown alone excepted. The commander-in-chief, Omer 
Pasha, is a renegade German. Safir Pasha would 
long ago have been made Grand Admiral had he con¬ 
sented to apostatize. The Christianity and the Moham- 
medism of the East alike teach the common brother¬ 
hood and equality of all men; and the doctrine of the 
latter is particularly democratic in this respect, making 
the differences among men to depend chiefly upon the 
decrees of Fate (Kismet). And the frequent changes 
of fortune, whereby many suddenly rise from the bottom 
to the very summit of the ladder, are partly to be 
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ascribed to this idea, and tend to strengthen its hold 
upon the mind. 

But, however appropriate may be considered the 
definition which makes the family the model of Eastern 
society, and the army that of the West, it must yet be 
acknowledged that there are innumerable minute, yet 
not unimportant, items to which it would be difficult 
to apply it. Take, for instance, the outward posture of 
worship. The Oriental takes off his shoes, and draws 
his cap or turban still lower down upon his forehead; 
while the Occidental takes off his hat, and would deem 
it highly disrespectful to present himself with naked 
feet. Were we, indeed, to attempt to point out the 
contrasts between Eastern and Western ideas and cus¬ 
toms, which seem arbitrary and can show “neither 
rhyme nor reason” for being as they are, we should 
have to write a volume; nor should we succeed any 
better did we attempt to decide in any particular case, 
or even in a general manner, which of the two is 
preferable. The alternate inroads made by each of 
these two sets of ideas, which we call civilizations, into 
each other’s domains has doubtless exerted a powerful 
influence in modifying them and diminishing their con¬ 
trasts. But, while the writer believes that the Asia of 
modem times has already vastly improved, and is des¬ 
tined still more to benefit by the influx of modern Euro¬ 
pean ideas, he is compelled to state his conviction that 
the wave is sweeping away much that is really good and 
valuable, and substituting for it many things that are 
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of a doubtful nature or positively bad; especially since 
it not unfrequently happens that their character is so 
changed by the altered circumstances and surroundings, 
that what is eminently beneficial and praiseworthy in 
Europe becomes the contrary in Asia. To mention but 
one instance out of hundreds which could easily be 
pointed out,—the cheap manufactures of Europe have 
destroyed many important branches of industry in the 
East; and they have not merely impoverished the 
country, but are fast spreading the taste for ever- 
changing fashions, which are taking the place of the 
graceful and convenient costumes worn since the days of 
the Patriarchs. Ancient customs and primaeval habits, 
which recalled with remarkable truthfulness the de¬ 
lineations contained in the Hebrew and the Christian 
Scriptures, are fast disappearing and becoming the 
subjects of antiquarian research; and the important 
aid which modem Asia afforded to the Biblical scholar 
in the interpretation of difficult portions of Holy Writ, 
is fast perishing under the irresistible inroads of mongrel 
customs that can never be thoroughly or completely 
naturalized. 

The differences existing between the Eastern and 
the Western worlds are in nothing more distinct than 
in their political organization. The statement is often 
made that the Government of the Sublime Porte—and 
those of Oriental nations generally may be included— 
is an unmitigated despotism; and this is, doubtless, 
true.; for there is no limit known to its power or 
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authority, in the eyes of the law or of the constitution 
of the State. But such a despotism means a very 
different thing in the East from what it would in the 
West. The reason of it is that, in the latter, it would 
imply centralization, which has never existed in the 
East, and probably never will, whether from any pecu¬ 
liarity in the mental constitution of the people, or 
from any other reason we may choose to give for it. 
In Europe, one of the effects of despotism has often 
consisted in a network of spies, which has been thrown 
over the land, -enabling the Government to control, 
not only the actions, but even the tongues of its 
subjects, and, to a very considerable extent, their very 
thoughts. There is nothing of the kind in the East. 
Men may talk treason all day long, and no one will 
care for it. Even the censorship of the press is an 
European innovation, to which the people do not 
submit, and which the officials themselves enforce only 
as far as is necessary to secure a Bakshish. The fact 
is, every man exercises uncontrolled authority in his 
own sphere, and may play the despot therein as much 
as he thinks suitable to his interests. It is the family 
or patriarchal idea. No limit is recognised to the 
authority of the husband or the father, and political 
organization is but a reflection of social life. Whatever 
misdeeds an official may commit, it is not in accord¬ 
ance with either theory or practice to call him to 
account for them, unless it be as a fair opportunity for 
his superior to spunge him; when influential persons 
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complain of him, he is removed, as an act of courtesy 
to them, and is generally promoted thereby to a more 
lucrative post. Even murder of the blackest dye may 
be atoned for by the payment of 300Z., should the 
nearest blood relation consent; and this is usually 
brought about by the fear of retaliation on the part of 
the relatives. But the affairs of society are chiefly 
controlled by the incessant play of the personal influence 
of the few who, in every community, surpass the rest 
in position or wealth; and to whom every member 
of the community has managed in some way to attach 
himself for his own protection from violence and in¬ 
justice. 

This cursory view of the difference between Euro¬ 
pean and Asiatic civilization should not be concluded 
without referring to what may truly be considered the 
most important element of the latter — we mean 
religious faith and profession, as far as they affect the 
constitution of society. Most countries of Europe have 
a State religion, whose ministers are supported by 
taxes levied from the whole community; this religion 
is professed by most of the officers of the State, and 
its adherents enjoy, in its exercise, certain privileges 
and immunities which are denied to others, while all 
are placed upon a common footing in the application of 
the criminal or the civil law. In Turkey, as well as 
in the East generally, every religion which is not 
proscribed, is, in an important sense, a religion of 
the State. Its chief officers exercise their authority 
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in matters both civil and religious. All the direct 
taxes have to pass through their hands, if they are 
Rayas, i.e. Christians or Jews. The heads of the Raya 
communities are generally chosen by their own people, 
but they have to be confirmed and installed into office 
by the Osmanly authorities. They are made per¬ 
sonally responsible for the sum total of the direct 
taxes, which they collect as they see fit, the Turkish 
police assisting them whenever called upon. But 
though, in this sense, all religions seem to be placed 
upon a common footing, this equality of rights dis¬ 
appears as soon as the members of the Raya com¬ 
munities stand before a tribunal of justice in litiga¬ 
tion with the Muslems. For in all matters which 
affect a Muslem, the testimony of a Christian or a 
Jew is inadmissible. The consequence is that false 
witnesses are in such demand that Muslems, ready 
to swear to anything required of them, are always 
found at the door of the Mehkemeh. It is a regular 
profession, and brings a good income. For there is, 
in fact, no punishment either for perjury, or for bribing 
judge or witnesses. But the position which we have 
described as occupied by different religions in the 
State is denied to heathenism, which Mohammed has 
commanded to be everywhere destroyed by the sword. 
Hence the Kuzulbashes and the Turkmens, who still 
adhere to their ancient heathen doctrines and practices, 
save themselves from proscription by making an 
outward profession of Islam; but, in spite of this, 
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they are often persecuted, and whole villages of them 
are burned and sacked, and their population put 
to the sword. The Armeno-Catholics and the Pro¬ 
testants have each in turn, in like manner, found them¬ 
selves in the position of outlaws, until the Sublime 
Porte, yielding to the influence of Roman Catholic and 
Protestant Europe, recognised them as part and parcel 
of the State by appointing responsible officers to repre¬ 
sent them at the capital. 

Much has been said of the oppression of Christians 
in Turkey; but the nature of this oppression is not 
always clearly understood. We have already stated 
that their position before the law secures to the 
Muslems the power to oppress and rob them to their 
hearts’ content. But their sufferings are chiefly trace¬ 
able to the bigotry and fanaticism of the ruling race; 
and in this respect it cannot be denied that there has 
been an immense change for the better during the 
last forty years. When Greece was wrested from 
the Turks, and the victorious army of Russia encamped 
upon the Bosphorus; when England vanquished Mo¬ 
hammed Ali at St Jean d’Acre; and still more, when 
Turkey was saved from destruction by the united forces 
of England and France,—the Turk was constrained 
to acknowledge the vast superiority of the European 
Giaour over the Muslem. Time was when it was be¬ 
lieved in Turkey that no European sovereign ventured 
to assume the crown without the previous permission of 
the mighty Sultan. But the late visit of his Majesty 
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the Saltan to the crowned heads of Europe has greatly 
brought down their pride; for, according to their 
universal etiquette, the inferior always waits upon his 
superior. These successive humiliations have wrought 
a great change in their dealings with the Rayas. 
Before the Janissaries were disbanded, they used to 
shoot down the Christians along the thoroughfares 
as a pastime or for practice; and there was scarcely 
a Christian house of respectable appearance, even in 
the capital, which they had not repeatedly rifled of its 
contents. Europeans could not travel unless disguised 
as Turks. Now, the native Christians often wear 
a hat as a protection; and the Rayas are treated 
with far greater gentleness from fear of European 
interference; they are even represented in the pro¬ 
vincial and town councils by their own co-religionists. 
The report was spread, not long ago, through the 
land, that 70,000 Turks had become Christians in 
the capital; it produced no sensation. Half a century 
ago a general massacre of the Christians would have 
been the unavoidable consequence. The Turks who 
have renounced their religion and who have embraced 
Christianity are unmolested, and they even preach 
the Gospel with impunity. Bigotry is rapidly dis¬ 
appearing wherever the Turks come in contact with 
European civilization, and still more where they have 
much intercourse with native Protestants. There is, 
indeed, a general complaint among the few Muslems 
that are left, that their religion is fast dying away; 
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yet there is but little change in such parts of the 
interior as are the most isolated from foreign contact 

Religious liberty cannot then, be said to exist in 
Turkey, for Christians and Jews are not upon a footing 
of equality with the Muslems before the law. The 
position they occupy is the position of slaves alone, 
and will be such until their testimony is admitted in 
all cases before the tribunals of justice. The assertion 
that a man cannot swear truly because he believes in 
“ the only-begotten Son of the Highest,” while he lays 
his hand upon a Book which the Muslems them¬ 
selves acknowledge, is a foul blot upon any civilization 
and state of society, be it Oriental or Occidental. And 
until this blot is removed there can be in Turkey 
no liberty of conscience, which every human being 
upon the face of the earth has the right to possess, 
and which every Government is both bound in duty, 
and required by the wisest policy, to bestow upon all 
its subjects. 

45, Montagu Square , London. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Fellow travellers — Start from Smyrna — Encroachment of river 
deposits — Oriental travellers — Lost language — Landing at 
Galata — Suburb of Hasskeuy — Native Christians — Armenian 
Evangelical Church — College at Bebek — Pagans in disguise — 
Bible students—Young Turkey. 

TT7E took passage at Smyrna for Constantinople, 
" on the Russian steamer ‘ Ionia,’ and embarked 
April 28, 1864, at 5 o’clock, p.m. I had been joined 
in the trip we intended to make to Tocat, and thence 
through the centre of Asia Minor, by a young friend, 
an American gentleman, from Brooklyn, near New 
York, who was travelling for his health, and who 
was anticipating a large amount of new sights and 
experiences. Another young man, my nephew, who 
knew the country well, having always lived in Smyrna, 
joined our party. Though he had only travelled in 
the immediate vicinity of Smyrna, his knowledge of 
the native languages and character was very valu¬ 
able ; he was, moreover, the sportsman of the party, 
and materially aided in giving variety to our hard fare. 
His faithful and intelligent “Ira” must not be for¬ 
gotten, for she was not only a general favourite, but 
honourably sustained her share of responsibility both 
in pursuit of game and as a watch-dog. My son 
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Willie, though but ten years of age, undertook the 
journey with us; and he certainly bore the fatigues 
and fulfilled his share of duty in a creditable manner, 
and was greatly benefited by the trip. We were joined 
at Constantinople by Carabed, a young Armenian Pro¬ 
testant of Tocat, of very good family, who had already 
been several years with me; hardy, faithful, untiring, 
self-denying, conscientious, and perfectly identifying 
himself with all my plans and purposes, he was truly 
the main-stay and pillar of our enterprise, and the chief 
cause of its entire success throughout; a capital rider, 
afraid of nobody, and kind to all. 

Having sailed before in the English, French, and 
Austrian steamers that ply in these waters, our passage 
was engaged on a Russian boat, for the sake of ac¬ 
quiring new experiences. It must be confessed, how¬ 
ever, that the appearance of matters, when we alighted 
from the “ kaik 99 on the deck of the ‘ Vapor ’ was any¬ 
thing but prepossessing. The crowd was great, the 
jostling vigorous, and the filth abundant. The decks 
were flowing with a sooty fluid, through which we had 
to wade our way to the forward cabin, a narrow and 
dark place—which we did not regret, as it prepared 
us for much worse by-and-by. We had twelve fellow 
passengers in this cabin, two of whom were Greek ladies, 
travelling with a Greek merchant of Isbarta, and three 
Armenians. We did not leave the harbour until a 
late hour, and soon after passing the old Sea Castle built 
by Tamerlane, observed the light-boats, the inner one 
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with two green lights, and the outer with two white 
lights, which have recently been placed upon the shoals 
formed by the waters of the Hermus, and have nearly 
put an end to the running ashore of vessels and steamers 
so frequent in former years. It is strange, however, that 
the Government do not see the necessity of guarding 
against the further encroachments of the river deposits; 
for there can be no doubt that Smyrna will ere long cease 
to be a sea-port town, and will, like Nice, stand upon an 
inland lake, whose overflow will reach the sea through 
a narrow canal. It is thus that the prosperity of 
Ephesus has perished, and from being a flourishing sea¬ 
port, it has become a ruin surrounded by marshes, and 
standing several leagues from the sea-shore. Yoorla 
will probably then become to the present Queen of 
Anatolia what Scala Nova is to ancient Ephesus. 

29th ,—A stroll on deck is far more interesting in the 
Levant than in western waters. Most of the passengers 
remain there, a deck passage costing but one-quarter 
as much as a first-class, and one-half that of a second- 
class passage. Moreover Orientals have a great horror of 
being cooped up in a machine that keeps jumping and 
rolling, and, for aught they know, taking them down to 
the bottom; they want a chance to jump overboard 
if that should happen—which they very much fear will 
happen. Besides, they must have fresh air; even in 
the coldest weather on shore they must keep a window 
open; and they make up for it by wearing heavy 
furs, sitting upon their feet and smoking continuously. 
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They come on board with their mattresses, coverlids, 
pillows, bags and baskets of provisions corresponding 
to the length of the voyage. A large portion of the 
deck is prepared for their reception, by laying down 
boards which are raised an inch or two above the deck, 
leaving room for water to pass under them, should the 
vessel ship a sea, or in case of rain. A canvas awning 
is spread overhead. Here the deck passengers lay down 
their bedding, put on their night gear, wrap themselves 
in their furs and coverlids, and establish themselves each 
in his little domain, with provisions close at hand. The 
women’s quarters occupy one-half of the upper deck, 



Turkish Ladies’ Sleeping Berth. 


and at night, or in rough weather, present the appear¬ 
ance of two parallel rows of long packages, out of 
vol. 1. c 
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which occasionally peeps a head, or a hand is stretched 
toward the provision basket, or the naked foot of a 
sleeper peeps from under the “yorghan,” or a form 
suddenly rushes to the ship’s side and bows down to 
Neptune. In the morning the men come out of their 
various hiding places, roll up their bedding and sit 
down upon it, make acquaintance with their neigh¬ 
bours, exchange provisions, spin yarns, smoke, mend 
their clothes, and sometimes perform sundry other 
operations conducive to cleanliness. A stroll among 
them is amusing, and it sometimes leads to pleasant 
and instructive conversation. We have often whiled 
away the hours by stealing the outlines of some of 
our travelling companions. Sea captains are unani¬ 
mous in saying that no people can compare with 
Orientals for patient endurance on ship-board. There 
they lie, almost motionless, all the way from Constan¬ 
tinople to Trebizond, or from Smyrna to Beyroot and 
Jaffa, in the roughest weather, and under a pouring 
rain; and not unfrequently have some of them been 
found dead in their places on arriving in port 

We have quite a character in our cabin; he is 
an example of the fearful effects of strong drink in 
our warm climate; there are unfortunately too many 
Englishmen who persist in indulging this dangerous 
habit, though hundreds have already paid the penalty 
with their lives. Many think that the damp climate of 
the British islands requires the use of intoxicating liquors, 
and, no doubt, there is something in the climate which 
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enables the human constitution to resist their delete¬ 
rious effects; but it is not so in the East, as any one can 
quickly satisfy himself by observation. The person to 
whom I refer is a good-looking man, some thirty-five 
years of age, wearing a beard of stupendous length; he 
is reported by the officers of our steamer to have been 
repeatedly picked up by the police in the streets of 
Beyroot, dead drunk. He did not leave the dinner- 
table after our meal, but remained seated there the 
whole evening and night, alternately drinking wine 
and smoking out of a long pipe. He was evidently 
under the influence of a species of delirium, for he 
laughed and wept alternately, talking all the while to 
himself in a low voice; he finally went into a long crying 
fit and used words which led the passengers to surmise 
that he had met with disappointment in love. He was 
gentle and inoffensive, and took no notice whatever of 
any one around him. When we rose in the morning, we 
found him lying awake in his berth, gesticulating 
and laughing, gently but heartily. The captain says 
that this man has a brother in England, who is an 
author of some celebrity, but that, beyond this, no 
one appears to know anything of his history. 

The Greek gentleman from Isbarta is a druggist 
there, and visits Constantinople on business. He seems 
to have paid some attention to antiques, and showed 
me a fine cornelian, beautifully cut on one side in 
the form of a beetle, and bearing on the other the 
figure of a man, who appeared to be jumping the 
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rope. He also mentioned haying had in his possession 
a small stone, with an inscription in Greek characters, 
but in a language apparently now lost. It ran as 
follows:— 

0WBAPPABO 
YAAKAZAKIZ 
ABPAZAZE 
tO A CO H 

And on the other side thus* :— 



Isbarta is in ancient Pisidia, and there is no doubt 
that the aboriginal inhabitants long preserved their 
own language, as was still the case in Lycaonia, in the 
time of the Apostles (Acts xiv. 11). Their language 
was reduced to writing by the adoption of the Greek 
alphabet, with additions required for sounds peculiar to 
it. Inscriptions found in Caria, Lycia, Pisidia, and 
generally in the south-western portions of the Peninsula, 
probably belong to the same language, now lost. It 
would be interesting to ascertain whether any remains 
of that language can be found among the villages of 
the mountainous regions which have so long defied the 

* Since the above was in manuscript, the writer has met with 
many signet stones having the same characters, and all comiug from 
regions south of Smyrna. The most remarkable of these bore a fine 
representation of a seven-branch caudlestick, very similar to the one 
found on the arch of Titus, at Rome. 
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successive dynasties that have conquered the rest of 
the country, but left them much of their independence. 
Or it may be that some of the now wandering tribes 
still preserve those ancient languages; for it is certain 
that they speak dialects which bear no resemblance to 
the Greek or the Turkish. Our friend the druggist 
spoke of various remains of antiquity in the vicinity of 
Isbarta, and mentioned particularly the image of a 
Cynocephalus carved upon a tombstone, and bearing 
an inscription; the image had been very much injured 
by the Turks, but the inscription was well preserved. 

Saturday, 30 th .—With a fast-sailing steamer, Con¬ 
stantinople is reached very early in the morning, and 
the entrance into the harbour presents one of the most 
gorgeous sights in the world. The rising sun illumines 
the domes and minarets and every prominent building, 
while the greater part of the city is enveloped in shade, 
mist, and smoke, which are scattered at a later hour of 
the day. We did not arrive before 10 A.M., yet the 
view seemed grand, especially to those of us who had 
not seen it under more favourable circumstances. 
We followed the usual course up the channel under 
Leander’s Tower, which withstands the powerful current 
from the Black Sea, turned off to the left, were soon 
entangled among the crowded shipping, and were 
immediately surrounded by the light skiffs of the 
Golden Horn, kept off by the Quarantine boat until 
“pratique” was given. We landed at Galata, and 
were soon threading our way through the filthy lanes 
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of this suburb. The lately organized “municipality,” 
composed of gentlemen of different nationalities, has 
succeeded in cleaning out some of the old sinks of 
iniquity and filth of this part of the city; the tottering 
buildings which were used as drinking houses, and 
employed for even still more degrading purposes, have 
been purchased and torn down, broad streets have 
been opened, and substantial shops and warehouses 
erected. Much more, however, yet remains to be done 
before this portion of the metropolis can cease to breed 
pestilence and vice, or can become a place through 
which an honest man can pass at an unwonted hour 
without danger to his purse or his life. We soon after 
went to our missionary friends at Hasskeuy, a suburb 
at the inner extremity of the Golden Horn, and on 
the north side of it, occupied almost exclusively by 
Armenians and Jews. The former once lived here in 
palatial residences, situated upon the higher parts of 
the hill, and commanding an extensive and beautiful 
prospect. They were the bankers of the Turkish 
pashas, grandees, and officers of the Government, and 
retired here to enjoy the spoil out of sight of their 
masters, taking care, however, to paint their houses 
with dull colours, and conceal their splendid gardens 
behind high walls, so as not to excite the envy and 
rapacity of the Muslem. Now, under the eye of the 
representatives of Christian Powers, they have crept 
out to Pera and the shores of the Bosphorus, and the 
Jews are fast buying up their old houses in Hasskeuy, 
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and gradually taking possession of that whole suburb. 
One is struck here, while walking the streets, with the 
freedom assumed by the Rayas whenever their Muslem 
masters are out of the way. Unlike the parts of the 
city where Muslems are likely to be met with, the 
Christian and Jewish women go about the streets 
without any veil whatever. 

Sunday , May 1.—Expecting to spend but a few days 
in the capital, we attended Divine worship where it 
is celebrated in the native languages, at three different 
chapels situated far apart. In the morning we crossed 
the harbour and the city proper, and approached the 
sea-shore of the Marmora, until we came to a house 
converted into a chapel, where the native Protestants 
celebrate Divine Worship. The congregation worship¬ 
ping here was once large and influential, but is now 
very much reduced in numbers. Most of the old 
members of this church have joined the Pera church 
on the other side of the harbour. Preaching now 
rarely takes place in Armenian here, the Turkish 
language having almost entirely superseded it. There 
is no pastor here, but a promising young preacher, 
a native of Caesarea, occupies the pulpit, and is soon 
to be ordained Pastor of the church. The present 
congregation is chiefly composed of what are called 
“Bekiare,” bachelors, being either really unmarried 
men, or, as is generally the case, having left their 
families at home in the interior and come to the 
capital in search of work. This part of the population 
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is quite large here, and there is, indeed, such a class in 
every thriving town in Turkey. They remain a few 
years, and many manage to gain enough to live upon 
the rest of their days at home. But some of them 
spend most of their lives away from home, occasionally 
visiting their families and, making the acquaintance of 
their children. Several of. the trades are entirely 
in the hands of these people; they are the porters, 
burthen bearers, Bekjis hamals, and Sakkas or water 
carriers. They live in khans, large buildings with a 
central court and two stories of rooms all around. 
Such a life, away from the restraints of home, and sur¬ 
rounded by the temptations of a large and wicked city, 
is necessarily demoralizing. This part of the population 
is constantly fluctuating, some returning home to dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country, while new comers arrive to 
take their places. Doubtless many of these people 
have been affected by the preaching and labours of 
Christian men in the capital, and have carried the 
truth home to many places in the interior. The above 
mentioned facts, however, seem to us to point clearly 
to the following conclusions: that the permanent 
dwellers in the capital should be made the nucleus 
of the Church, and that labours with this object in view 
should not be relinquished for the purpose of laying 
out the whole strength of a large corps of missionaries 
upon temporary residents. The present policy was 
more desirable at the outset than now, when preachers 
and missionaries are more numerous in the interior 
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than at the capital. Besides, the influence of a perma¬ 
nent living Church is worth more than any success 
the results of which are continually being scattered 
and disappearing. 

It was pleasant to sit down again in that chapel 
where I had often preached in former years, some¬ 
times to an audience that filled every spot, even around 
the pulpit, and to hear an old pupil of mine, Mr. 
Parsekh Vartugian, preach a very good sermon, though 
comparatively few of the little group present were per¬ 
sonally known to me. As “ Father Goodell” remarked 
at the dedication, “When the Armenian merchant 
who built this house for his private use had finished it, 
he inscribed over the place now occupied by the pulpit 
the words ‘ Doork Astoodzo ’ (A gift to God.) ” It has 
proved truly such. May it never be alienated from this 
sacred use as long as one stone stands upon another. 

We attended the worship of the Armenian Protestant 
Church of Pera in the afternoon, at the Prussian chapel, 
pastor Simon Hachadoorian officiating. The history of 
this, the oldest native Protestant Church in Turkey, is 
too important in its influence upon the spread of Evan¬ 
gelical doctrines in this land, for us to pass it by without 
a slight notice. 

The Church of Pera was the first organized upon an 
Evangelical basis, after the persecutions of 1846 had 
driven from the bosom of the Armenian Church such of 
its members as preferred Evangelical truth to the errors 
of the Church of Rome; for the then Patriarch of Con- 
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8tantinople sought to force upon his people the worst 
errors of the Papal heresy, by requiring all persons sus¬ 
pected of Evangelical tendencies to sign a confession of 
faith in accordance with its tenets, the supremacy of the 
Pope alone excepted. Within this first Church were 
received all the most advanced, the most pious, and 
the most zealous of the men and women who, from 
among the Armenian population of the capital, had 
purified their faith at the fountain of the Scriptures, 
had passed through afflictions and met with severe loss 
on account of the Word. The Rev. Absalom Hacha- 
doorian, their first pastor, brother of the present, is 
acknowledged to have been a superior man, well fitted 
for the important post he occupied until his lamented 
death, some fifteen years ago. 

This Church was highly prosperous for a few years. 
It was, indeed, at one time further strengthened by the 
accession of the members of another organization which 
had been subsequently formed in the city proper, for 
the purpose of creating, if possible, a self-supporting 
Church, which would set the example of an independent 
existence to other Evangelical Christians in the country, 
and encourage the Churches of other lands to believe 
that they would soon be freed from what was deemed 
the burden of carrying on missionary enterprises in 
Turkey. At any rate, it would lead to the hope that 
should Providence allow their foreign religious teachers 
to be banished from the land, Evangelical Christianity 
would not thereby perish, but continue to extend 
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here and spread to other lands. At one time, indeed, 
so strong was the hope of succeeding in this laudable 
undertaking, that the present pastor started for Europe 
and the United States with strong letters of recom¬ 
mendation to the friends of missions in Turkey for the 
purpose of collecting funds, with a view to erect a 
building in the suburb of Pera worthy to represent 
Protestantism in Turkey, and to be called the First 
Native Protestant Church of Constantinople. 

These prospects, however, were destined soon to be 
blasted. The mission having, all at once, begun to 
apprehend the danger of rendering the Church self- 
supporting and independent and no longer subject to 
their control, arrested, by letters, the collecting of 
funds; the pastors travelling expenses became a burden 
upon the young Church, some members of which, from 
discouragement and loss of interest in the cause, returned 
to the world, while the rest folded their arms and 
resolved to wait for better times. They now worship 
in the Prussian Protestant chapel, but are sad and 
dispirited. The spread of Gospel truth has, in a great 
measure, ceased to advance at the capital, and the 
labours of valuable and experienced men no longer 
bear their legitimate and adequate results. 

At a later hour in the day, we had the pleasure of 
meeting first native and then foreign friends in the 
concert of prayer for the conversion of the world—for 
the missionaries and the native Protestants hold their 
meetings separately. It was a truly exhilarating sight. 
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and one not soon to be forgotten, to see the venerable 
Dr. Goodell in the vestry of the chapel at Hasskeuy, 
surrounded by an intelligent audience of native young 
people of both sexes, and to hear them sing the Songs of 
Zion with the tender emotions they had caught from 
him, upon whom they appeared to look as indeed 
their father in Christ. 

Monday , 2nd .—Visited Bebek and the College 
lately commenced there under the direction of the 
Rev. Dr. Hamlin, for the education of youth of all 
nationalities, making the English language the basis of 
general instruction. Dr. Hamlin has long had the 
charge of an institution for the education of Oriental 
youth, which has exerted an influence upon the reforma¬ 
tion of the Armenian Church that cannot be too highly 
estimated. That institution had been enlarged by the 
addition of a theological department, and several 
valuable helpers and preachers had already been raised 
by it, when a change in the policy of the Mission closed 
its doors and substituted for it schools of an inferior 
class, in the interior. Dr. Hamlin has now charge of 
a college whose influence reaches alike all nationalities, 
though it is of necessity confined to persons of larger 
means. Such an enterprise has long been a desideratum 
in the capital; it has been especially called for by 
foreign residents in Turkey, who are Unable to send 
their sons to Europe for an education. The desire to 
become familiar with the English language, and the high 
reputation as an instructor already enjoyed by the present 
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director, cannot fail to attract large numbers of the 
natives. The jealousy of the Government is a proof of 
the value of this institution in spreading the light of 
Christian civilization, and in breaking down the barriers 
which have so long divided Muslem and Christian. 
The present beginnings, however, are necessarily small, 
but there is no reason why it should not grow in process 
of time so as to rival the institutions of learning of the 
most favoured lands. 

We had the pleasure, while at the capital, of meeting 
several old acquaintances among the men who have 
laid aside their faith in the Koran and have opened 
their eyes to the blessed doctrines of the Gospel. Their 
numbers are steadily increasing. They also grow in 
boldness, declaring the truth everywhere, and in the 
very places where error is proclaimed, though obliged 
to use great caution. 

There has been a steadily-growing desire among 
Mohammedans to possess the Word of God; and we 
were informed that during the year 1860 alone some 
ten thousand copies of the Scriptures in their language 
had been sold. This fact indicates a remarkable state 
of inquiry, and promises in time to work out import¬ 
ant resulta It is truly a sign of the times that Turks 
should entertain a desire for the “Holy Book” suffi¬ 
ciently strong to lead them to purchase it. There is 
an important fact, however, but little known, which 
may have some bearing upon the subject. It is the 
existence in this country of a sect, if thus it may be 
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denominated, called by true Muslems “Kuzul Bash/* 
or Redheads, a term of opprobrium applied alike to all 
sectaries in general, and particularly to the Persians, 
who, being followers of Ali, are considered to be heretics 
by the Sunnies or orthodox Mohammedans. The Kuzul 
Bash of Turkey itself, however, are heathens, who, 
while making a certain outward profession of faith in 
the doctrines of the Koran, still practise in secret the 
rites and believe in the teachings they have received 
from their ancestors. The latter consist in the doc¬ 
trine of the transmigration of souls, and a superstitious 
reverence for certain ancient trees or other objects of 
Nature. Some of them say that when a man dies, his 
soul, which is similar to a little fly, enters an animal 
corresponding in its character to the life the man had 
led: the soul of a Pasha going into the body of an ass 
is the illustration used by one man. Their chief rule 
of morality consists in deceit, cunning, and bravery. 
Their women do not veil in the presence of any but 
Muslems. They practise the worst and most licen¬ 
tious mysteries of ancient heathenism, in which the 
initiated alone can take part, and which it is death to 
reveal or intrude upon. Christianity failed to con¬ 
vert these people; it is probable that they outwardly 
conformed to it, as they now do to the profession of 
Islamism, from fear of the sword and for their worldly 
advantage. In certain parts of the country they lead 
a nomadic life, under various names of Koord, Turk¬ 
men, Yuruk, &c. They have several distinct languages 
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of their own, which have never been reduced to writing. 
But they are found in large numbers in all the chief 
cities of the Peninsula, Constantinople containing, as 
is supposed, no less than 50,000 families. Their pro¬ 
fession of Islam gives them access to every emolument 
in the gift of the Government, but they are well known 
and pointed out by true believers. They also engage 
in all the trades and branches of industry. It is sup¬ 
posed that most of the Scriptures sold to Turks were 
purchased by this class, and that they are the chief 
authors of the present movement towards Christianity. 
But the movement itself is by no means confined to 
them, nor do they prominently appear in it. The in¬ 
fluence at work is eminently Scriptural. The only sign 
and proof of it is the purchase of the Word of God and 
conversations among individuals. They have avoided 
all intercourse with foreign teachers, and have not 
appeared in Christian places of worship; but it is said 
that many of them frequently meet, and discuss the 
meaning of difficult passages in the Bible. The move¬ 
ment is so quiet and secret that no alarm has been 
excited among the officers of Government; but the 
religious teachers of Islam have found it necessary to 
publish several attacks upon the Christian religion, 
and have thereby given occasion to the printing of 
powerful tracts by Dr. Pfander, the circulation of which 
is prohibited, but they are, nevertheless, extensively 
circulated and read with avidity. 

By the Bide of this movement is another, which has 
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occasioned serious apprehension to the Sublime Porte. 
There is a party, chiefly composed of young men edu¬ 
cated in Europe, who may be denominated "Young 
Turkey,” whose object and endeavour is to introduce 
a general and radical reform into all the branches of 
the administration, and into the very spirit and prin¬ 
ciples of the Government. They claim that the civil 
code of the Koran is no longer adapted to the wants 
of mankind ; that Religion and the State should no 
longer be identical; and that the latter should be 
thoroughly renovated and reconstructed upon an Euro¬ 
pean model, with an entirely new code of laws and 
new methods of administering justice. Many persons 
in authority made the mistake of considering the reli¬ 
gious movement above described and the labours of 
" Young Turkey ” as identical. But they are quite dis¬ 
tinct, both in their aims and in the persons who are 
connected with them, though they doubtless are a help 
the one to the other. The converts—or we may more 
truly say, the inquirers into the truth of Christianity 
—belong to the middle classes, with a sprinkling of 
learned men and religious students and teachers; while 
the others hold a higher and more influential position 
in society, nor would they probably scruple at mea¬ 
sures which the former would reprobate.* 

* Since the above was written, the fears of the Government have led 
to a severe persecution, principally affecting the religious reformers, 
while the politicians mostly escaped. It soon, howevor, came to an end, 
as it was found to spread their views instead of restraining them. 
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CHAPTER II. 


On board the Black Sea boat — A man overboard — Amastra — 
Wreck of a French steamer — Ineboli — Quarantine regulations 
— Sea-sick animals — Samsoon — Landing in boats — Fevers — 
Wooden houses — Physical features of the neighbourhood — 
Circassian emigrants — Scattering the exiles — Arabas — Poor 
prospects of Christianity in Samsoon — Lighthouse — Scene from 
the verandah — M. Cavaleri — Preparations for a land journey 
— Outfit — Saddle — Bit — Horse-shoe — Tent. 


TT'RIDAY, May 6th .—We embarked, early in the 
-*■ morning, on board an English steamer, owned 
by several Italian gentlemen residing in Constanti¬ 
nople, and commanded by a very energetic man of the 
same nation. A little scene occurred soon after we got 
under way, which for a while startled all on board the 
steamer. Many people embark upon the Black Sea 
boats who have no intention of paying the fare, though 
extremely moderate, for it amounts to but about 1/. 
sterling for the whole distance from Trebizond to the 
capital. The only remedy which the owners and officers 
of the steamers have been able to discover is, to keep 
them on board while in port, and carry them back to 
the place from which they came. We had several 
such people on our steamer; and while the officers 
and crew were busily engaged in passing the vessel 
through the crowded shipping, one of them quickly 
threw off his overcoat and cap and leaped into the 
VOL. L D 
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sea. The cry of “ A man overboard! ” produced 
quite a sensation at first; but our attention was im¬ 
mediately drawn to another man, who had partly 
stripped, and was on the point of imitating his com¬ 
panion’s plunge, when a sailor took a firm hold of him, 
and held him back. Meanwhile the fellow in the water 
was swimming like a porpoise; our vessel was stopped, 
and a boat immediately put out after the runaway, 
the furious captain swearing that he would tie him 
on the quarter-deck and give him a hundred lashes. 
We were not far from two Turkish men-of-war; 
one of these put out a boat after the swimmer, 
and, being nearer, reached him first. They were evi¬ 
dently ignorant of the game going on; but when they 
had him they returned to the frigate, where they held 
a consultation upon the facts that had leaked out of 
the man’s story. They brought him alongside of our 
steamer, where his wife and daughter were setting up 
cries of despair doubtless preconcerted. Our captain 
obtained the commanding officers promise to pay the 
fellow’s fare, and let them go, baggage and all. We 
had a delightful sail through the Bosphorus, the 
weather being very fine, and the villages and country- 
houses appearing to great advantage in the bright sun¬ 
light, surrounded with the fresh verdure of spring. We 
reached the Black Sea, and found the usual swell at 
its entrance, almost sure to meet and upset the inex¬ 
perienced voyager even in the calmest weather. The 
night was quiet and clear, and we reached Araastra on 
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Saturday; we did not east anchor, but lay only long 
enough to land a few passengers and goods. 

Araastra is a very ancient place, the Amastris of 
antiquity. It must have been strong, and easily de¬ 
fended against a land-attack, being built upon a rocky 
islet, connected with the mainland only by an ancient 
bridge. Even on the sea it is protected by the un¬ 
sheltered condition of £he coast, which renders it unsafe 
for ships. Now, however, the deposition of gravel in 
the channel renders the bridge useless, except when 
the sea-level is raised by the prevalence of northerly 
winds. There are remains of fortifications, the last and 
least injured of which are attributed, as usual, to the 
Genoese. There is also a tradition that the inhabitants, 
driven away by their enemies, sailed to the Mediter¬ 
ranean, went up the Adriatic, and, settling upon the 
sandbanks at the mouth of the Po, laid the foundations 
of Venice. This story, however, does not seem to have 
any solid basis, and appears to have originated in the 
fact of both Venice and Amastris being erected upon 
small islands near the sea-shore. 

A little beyond Amastra, i.e. farther to the east, we 
were shown the spot where a French steamer was lost 
a few years ago. The shore here projects to the north, 
so that it lies very near the course usually pursued. 
There is a sort of natural cave near the spot where the 
calamity occurred. It appears to have been carved out 
by the patient waves, which l^ave laboured at it for 
centuries past. Indeed, it may more properly be called 
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a lofty gateway or triumphal arch, cut out of the high 
rocky cliffs, through which the dashing surge must 
rush fearfully during a storm; and yet it is said to 
have offered a sufficient shelter to the few survivors 
from the wreck. It was on a dark winter night, and a 
storm was raging, when the steamer, having probably 
lost her reckoning, or mistaken her bearings on account 
of the irregular currents so prevalent in the Euxine, 
struck at full speed against the cliff, trembled for a 
moment, and sank immediately out of sight. The 
water was so deep, even close to the shore, that not a 
trace of her was ever seen, excepting a few articles that 
floated to the surface and were cast by the waves upon 
the land. Such of the passengers and crew as hap¬ 
pened to be upon the deck clambered ashore over the 
bowsprit, and escaped to tell the fearful tale. 

We reached Ineboli at 4 p.m. and lay in the open sea, 
drifting with the current to the limestone-cliffs on the 
left of the town. This is built mostly in the opening of 
a fine gorge that runs into the mountains, whose steep 
well-wooded sides possess romantic beauty. There was 
a great crowd of people on shore, the women and children 
forming a group by themselves, and evidently dressed 
in their holiday attire. They Mere expecting a Haji 
(pilgrim to Mecca), who was returning home to his 
friends—an occasion of general rejoicing and feasting 
when the person is of some consequence in the place. 
He had arrived by a Turkish steamer which lay at 
anchor near us: it bore the yellow flag, indicative of 
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quarantine , or non-intercourse; yet we presently saw a 
boat put off from it and*go ashore, and with the glass 
we clearly distinguished them freely communicating 
with the people gathered there. So much for quaran¬ 
tine regulations in this blessed elastic land! The system 
was started in the time of the plague, the last case of 
which occurred some thirty years ago. That epidemic 
died out; some think that the quarantine system helped 
it to die a little sooner. At any rate, the plague had 
existed 300 years at least before Turkey could be induced 
to try quarantines; and now that there is no plague, she 
likes them so well that she can’t give them up. The real 
tact is that lazarettos, quarantine teskeres, and the like 
impositions, afford a living to some retainers or distant 
relatives of the great men of the land, and so they are 
retained. The poor public have no right to speak about it, 
for they have their means of living, and must not grudge 
those people theirs. It is commonly said at the capital 
that its population may be divided into three equal parts 
—one-third working for their living, the second living 
upon the country, and the third upon the second. The 
quarantine system is one of the means to that end. 
When we first visited Gallipoli in 1841 we were rowed 
ashore, and the quarantine officer came to the side of 
the boat followed by a lad carrying a pan with burning 
coal, from which arose the nauseating smoke of sulphur; 
he deliberately took our passport with his hand, put it 
upon the official tongs, gave it a smoking which turned 
it yellow, then opened and read it, pronounced it all 
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right, and held out his hand for a bakshish. This oc¬ 
curred when quarantine regulations were supposed to be 
very strict, and while the plague was yet apprehended. 

As we sailed eastward, the coast continued to present 
the picturesque appearance we first noticed on approach¬ 
ing Amastra. We kept but a few miles from the 
shore, and sometimes passed very near it. This part of 
Northern Asia Minor stands boldly up from the sea, 
presenting a succession of hills 400 or 500 feet high, 
veiy much broken, especially at the shore. The moun¬ 
tains inland often rose to a very considerable height, 
and we could clearly distinguish patches of snow, shining 
in the sunlight, upon their northern slopes and on their 
summits. 

The only members of our party that have been sea¬ 
sick are two dogs, who have really had “ quite a time 
of it.” The sea has been somewhat rough, and most of 
the passengers have shown a decided preference for the 
horizontal position, whether on deck or below. The 
captain says he has seen not only dogs and cats sea¬ 
sick, but even horses, cattle, and sheep. It would seem 
then we must either conclude that sea-sickness is not 
an effect of the imagination, as many suppose, or we 
must give the brutes credit for more lively powers in 
that line than are generally conceded to them. Here 
is " comfort for the afflicted.” 

Hth. —We reached Samsoon at 11 a.m. The wind 
being K.N.E., and blowing directly into the miserable 
harbour, there was a high sea and raging surf. The 
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boats of the town are well adapted to such a state of 
things. They are built very much on the principle 
of the Dutch oork , having just enough keel to prevent 
them from upsetting in a rough sea, but being flat- 
bottomed, and able to lie upon the sandy shore and be 
even thumped upon it without injury by the surging 
surf. They are wide and are armed with projections 
which can bear the blows they often receive from other 
boats, or when tossed by the waves against the steamers; 
they generally manage to keep afloat in a heavy sea as 
well as any other boat, and are unequalled for landing 
through the surf. We put our baggage into the bottom 
of one of these boats and crouched down as low as pos¬ 
sible, but a wave would occasionally splash over us; the 
sun was warm, however, and soon dried us. The moment 
we struck upon the beach, the boatmen, pulling up their 
trowsers and fastening them high with their girdles, 
jumped into the sea, and taking advantage of an ad¬ 
vancing wave, drew the boat still farther on and placed 
it beyond the reach of the surf. The success of this 
operation depends upon the living cargo collecting as 
far back upon the stern as possible. Each of us then 
took his seat in turn upon the shoulders of a son of 
Neptune, and we reached the land without wetting the 
soles of our shoes. But this was not the end of tribula¬ 
tion ; a crowd immediately fell upon us, and as many 
as could took hold by main force of some article of our 
baggage, claiming the privilege of carrying it to our 
lodgings. The vociferations and blows were growing 
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apace; some were already running off with a heibe or a 
sejade , when the Custom-house officer’s rod, laid on to the 
right and left, calmed the warring elements by claiming 
the lion’s share for the official. We then made our 
own selection of our porters, called upon the chief man 
of the Customs, whom we found to be a Constantinopoli- 
tan, well mannered and obliging, and who insisted upon 
doing us the honours of the place, and then moved on 
with our Protestant friends to the lodgings they had 
prepared for us. 

Samsoon has increased in size within a few years, in 
spite of its dreadful fever. Many respectable-looking 
houses have lately been put up. It cannot be other¬ 
wise than a thriving place of business, for it shares 
with Herein on the southern coast the privilege of being 
the sea-port of all Central Asia Minor ever since the 
use of steam communication has done away with the old 
caravan system. It is a poor policy, however, which 
allows it to possess no securer harbour, and which does 
nothing toward draining the swamps that produce infec¬ 
tion and disease. But this is nothing new in Turkey. 
The system is for every official to screw out of the 
people all the money he can, and keep as much of it as 
possible for his own use. Under the increasing pressure 
of European influence local improvements are ordered; 
but those who put them into execution regard them 
solely in the light of means for making money. The 
fevers of Samsoon are famous all over this region. 
The showers which prevail through the summer, com- 
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bined with the clayey nature of the soil, have much 
to do with it, yet there is no doubt that the main cause 
is to be found in the marshes on the north-west of the 
town. The fevers begin about the middle or end of 
July, and every inhabitant is sure, sooner or later, to 
feel the influence of the malaria; but it is in the month 
of October that these fevers assume a pernicious and 
typhoid character, and carry off their victims in a very 
few days. It is worthy of notice that the three principal 
sea-ports on the northern and southern coasts of Asia 
Minor are alike famous for their fevers; we refer to 
Mersin and Alexandretta, in addition to Samsoon. Tre- 
bizond is the only entrepot for the interior which is 
not in this condition. Each of these three places is 
surrounded by extensive marshes, to drain which not 
the slightest attempt has ever been made. Indepen¬ 
dently of the marshes on the north of Samsoon, how¬ 
ever, whose malaria is blown upon the town by the 
regular summer breeze, there are causes which render 
the whole of this coast more or less unhealthy in summer, 
and tend particularly to generate intermittent fever. 
Thunder storms and showers begin here in May, or June 
at the latest, and are of almost daily occurrence in the 
months of July and August. This gives great freshness 
to vegetation and maintains a perpetual spring. But 
the soil is clayey. The water runs upon the surface, 
which becomes immediately a slippery mud, forming 
innumerable pools of various sizes; the burning sun 
soon decomposes this stagnant water into a green, 
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putrid fluid, which exhales malaria on every side. This 
fertility of nature produces trees in abundance, and 
woods, groves, and forests abound. The houses are en¬ 
tirely built of wood, for stones are not abundant, the 
ground being mostly undulating and covered with soil, 
which is supported by the roots of a luxuriant vegetation. 
A few large stones are laid down, and upon them rest 
the main timbers of the house, which are thus kept dry 
and preserved from speedy decay. The walls are built 
of boards roughly put together, and being used when 
green, they contract and leave large cracks, by which 
the damp has a free access within. Wooden shingles 
are used for roofing, and as nails do not seem to be 
abundant, they are kept in their places by the weight 
of large pebbles. In the villages further inland the 
houses are built of logs, laid horizontally upon each 
other, and roughly jointed at the corners. The cracks 
are filled with mud or manure. 

Our observations southward from Samsoon showed 
us in a striking manner the important, I might say 
the controlling influence of the nature or character 
of the rock of a region upon everything growing or 
living on its surface. Argilaceous formations almost 
exclusively prevail from the sea-coast to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the plain of Marsovan, southward in the 
line of Cavza and Ladik, or for about 12 leagues. 
Throughout this belt there is a great uniformity in 
the phenomena of Nature; viz., the richness of the 
soil, the general absence of stones, the abundance 
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of forests, the luxuriancy of vegetation, the frequent 
summer showers, the dampness and unwholesomeness 
of the atmosphere. South of this belt the rock is 
more frequently calcareous. Stone and barren rocks 
are the rule; the soil is full of stones, which are 
decomposed but slowly; cultivation is mostly confined 
to the alluvial soils or the flat lands, forests become 
rare and thin, pines and firs in a good measure replace 
the great variety of trees of the northern belt, whose 
luxuriant undergrowth, full of flowers and berries, the 
wild strawberry among them, gives place to a short 
grass, which is dried up in the hot season, or to thinly- 
scattered bushes of scrub oak or thorn. As for the 
dwellings of men, the walls are built of stone or mud 
bricks, and the roofs covered with red tiles in the most 
civilized towns, while elsewhere they are flat, and bear 
each its rolling stone, with which the cracks are closed 
in wet weather. The summer showers, too, become rare 
or cease altogether, the vegetation becomes parched and 
withers away, and the dearth of water leads men to 
contrive ways and means for increasing its supply and 
turning it to the best account. 

But to return to Samsoon. We found the place 
overflowing with Circassian emigrants. Shiploads of 
them were being landed; we had seen them from 
our steamer crowding upon the decks like so many 
ants, apparently impatient to get on shore. Encamp¬ 
ments of them were lying about in all directions, every 
imaginable contrivance being resorted to in order to 
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shelter them from the sun by day and the dew by 
night. You could not proceed in any direction for 
several miles out of town without meeting, on every 
side, the sheep-skin cap with the tall, erect form 
underneath, in a species of long frock-coat fastened 
tight around the waist with a thong, and a pair of 
European pantaloons. They were all armed, and we 
were repeatedly stopped by the strapping fellows offer¬ 
ing a pistol or a dirk, while they uttered the only 
word they seemed to have learned, “ alishverish,” by 
which they proposed to trade for the weapon. In 
the streets of the town we met one hundred Circassians 
to every Turk or Christian. In fact, the place whose 
ordinary population was never estimated at above 
10,000, had been overrun by 45,000 Circassians. Many 
of them were evidently labouring under the influence 
of disease or of physical debility. They stalked about 
in idleness, and lay down wherever their fancy prompted. 
It seems strange that, numerous and armed as they 
were, and in great destitution besides, they made no 
attempt at violence, and generally conducted themselves 
with great propriety. The Government officers were 
doing their best to meet the exigencies of the case. 
Several new ovens had been set to work; and yet such 
was the rush for food, and so many the mouths to be 
filled, that no bread could be had, either for love or 
money, after eight o’clock in the morning. We could 
not learn that any particular disease prevailed among 
them ; yet we were assured, from official sources, that 
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between 700 and 800 of them died daily. Indeed, 
when they reached Samsoon they had been starving on 
the passage, and many an athletic form lay down as 
soon as landed to rise no more. Most of them, too, 
seemed to have brought almost nothing with them. 
Their story was a sad one; unable to carry away their 
household goods, they had sold them for a song; 
their houses and fields were confiscated, and the little 
they had brought to the sea-shore, could not be ad¬ 
mitted on board for want of room; so they embarked 
with only the clothes they wore and the weapons with 
which they had so long maintained their independence. 
And they were now selling even these, and their very 
children, in order to procure the necessaries of life. 
We saw several girls offered for sale and traded for in 
the streets; they were not particularly pretty, and were 
dirty in the extreme; the purchasers treated them 
in their examination w r ith no more consideration or 
delicacy than they would show had they been cattle. 
I understood, however, that the market in Samsoon 
was overstocked with the article, so that but a small 
number were disposed of. But farther in the interior 
many Muslems took the opportunity to replenish their 
stock of slaves. I heard several times of prices paid for 
them which ranged as high as 4000 and 5000 piastres— 
35?. to 45?. sterling; but small children of two or three 
years of age were disposed of for a price as low as 
25 piastres, or for about 4s. a-piece. I dare say the 
Sultan’s Government took into consideration the com- 
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mercial view of the case when it opened the doors of 
the empire for their hospitable reception. 

The Pasha was doing all that lay in his power to 
scatter these poor exiles in every direction. Shiploads 
of them were sent to other ports. All the muleteers 
who came on business into town were seized by his 
police agents, and compelled to carry Circassians and 
their effects into the interior. This was done to the 
very men with whom we had completed a bargain 
for the use of their animals; in spite of their state¬ 
ment that they were already engaged, they were com¬ 
pelled to take emigrants to Bafra. They so often 
lie, that the authorities pay no attention to their 
statements. The consequence, however, is extremely 
deleterious to the business of the place. All trade 
is at a standstill, for land carriage being monopolized 
by the Circassians, goods and ordinary travellers are 
doomed to remain in Samsoon for an indefinite period. 
It was fortunate for us that our case was exceptional, 
thanks to our Protestant friends’ personal influence, 
and to our Firman. For on applying directly to the 
Pasha we exchanged our Armenian muleteers, whom 
we knew of old to be very quarrelsome fellows, for 
a good-natured set of Khzulbashes, whose character 
and habits we thus had an opportunity of examining 
and studying closely. The objection of the muleteers 
to carry Circassians did not, in the present case, appear 
to arise from poor pay, although it is a general fact 
that the Government pays lower for everything than 
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anybody else. For we understood that so great was 
the Pasha’s anxiety to dispose of them as soon as 
possible, that he engaged every means of transportation 
at high prices, and paid cash down. But the emigrants 
themselves have the reputation of being very dis¬ 
agreeable customers. There are many sick among 
them, of a sort of emigrant’s or ship fever, a species of 
typhus; and they are fearfully filthy in their persons. 
Add to this that they are ignorant of the language, 
and in case of any dispute or disagreement, they are 
well armed, and are very determined fellows. Of 
course there is no reasoning with them. The muleteers 
were so much afraid of being compelled to carry these 
people, that they left their animals a league or more 
upon the road out of town, and came down themselves 
to transact their business. Cavasses and other police 
officers were out scouring the country, and bringing in 
strings of horses and mules. There were also pro¬ 
cessions of arabas or ox-carts seized in the neighbouring 
villages, and compelled to do service. Their wheels 
are of solid wood, with the axletree firmly fixed in 
them, so that instead of the wheels turning around the 
ends of the axletree, the latter moves round under 
the body of the cart, producing most unearthly sounds 
as they go. This might be prevented, in part at 
least, by greasing; but it is not done. Indeed, the 
people of Samsoun in particular are said to be fond of 
this music; and their ear is so well trained that they 
can each distinguish at a great distance the cart which 
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is bringing him his goods, thanks to this musical tele¬ 
graph. 

We were so unfortunate as to reach Samsoon 
and land in town too late to be able to attend 
the religious services of the day. They were con¬ 
ducted by a “ helper,” sent from Marsovan, a town 
some twenty hours south of this, which is occupied by 
several American missionary families as a station. The 
congregation here consists of about twenty persons, an 
increase upon the number present during the last 
fifteen years. There is no prospect, however, of any 
permanent footing being obtained here as long as 
labours are chiefly directed to the Armenians; for this 
portion of the population are but transient residents, 
and such as may be enlightened by Gospel truth soon 
leave for other places, carrying, indeed, the precious 
seed with them, but leaving little behind. The great 
majority of the inhabitants are Moslems and Greeks, 
most of the latter residing in the village of Kadi Keuy, 
built upon a hill a mile back from the town. 

In our walks about the streets of Samsoon we found 
the fish-market alone pretty well stocked. The bazaars 
are miserable, both in themselves and in the wares they 
display. The city faces the north-east, and is built 
in the shape of a crescent. A promontory of con¬ 
siderable height shelters it on the north-west, from the 
extremity of which project the remains of an ancient 
breakwater, the breakers indicating its existence for 
a considerable distance out at sea. It is here that 
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a steamer, venturing too near the land, was completely 
lost a few years ago. A lighthouse has lately been 
erected at the head of the breakwater, and another has 
been built upon the wall of the old castle. This is an 
ancient structure, attributed, as usual, to the Genoese, 
foundations of which doubtless date far back; walls 
and towers are still standing, which are allowed to 
follow their natural tendency to decay without being 
turned to any account;, but the space within is occupied 
by houses and 'shops. To the east of the bay can be 
seen a long and low promontory, forming its boundary 
on that side, and advancing many miles into the sea. 
It is the delta formed by the waters of the Iris, now 
called Yeshil Urmah, or the Green River. It is 
swampy ground, covered with thick forests, where 
pheasants, water-fowl, deer, wild boars, and wild horses, 
roam at pleasure, and uncontrolled. The swampy 
nature of the soil, and the malaria it generates, render 
it uninhabitable by man. 

Samsoon is the residence of a Pasha, and the present 
incumbent appears to be a man of unusual intelligence 
and public spirit, if the reports concerning him be 
correct. He has repaired and improved the public 
roads; he has also introduced the system adopted in the 
capital, and has organized the boatmen and muleteers 
into a regular trade, under certain regulations and the 
control of headmen. Taxation, however, is much in¬ 
creased, and vessels coming into port (if the open road¬ 
stead may be called by that name) now pay heavy duties. 

VOL. I. L 
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On our return to our lodgings, we sat for some time 
in a kind of verandah by the loom with which our landlady 
manufactured the cotton cloth consumed in the family. 
Here we had a full view of the street for a considerable 
distance each way. The Turkish women are here veiled 
with a large striped cloth, generally red and white. 
The Raya women, nearly all Greeks, wear dark-blue 
veils. In both cases the veil is so ample as completely 
to hide the form, leaving the eyes and feet alone in 
sight. Most of the passers-by, however, *are Circassians, 
and they generally seem poor and sickly; we occasion¬ 
ally see a few who are well dressed and better armed. 
Their forms are very erect, and they are tall and well 
shaped. The dress sets off the figure to advantage. We 
just saw a girl of fifteen, not bad looking, offered for 
sale in the street, right before our balcony. She wore 
no veil, and had a tall conical cap on her head. The 
customer examined her arms, which were laid bare. It 
was said that the price asked for her was 9000 piastres, 
or 80J. sterling. Only a few moments before a horse 
had been sold upon the same spot, and we had noticed 
the parties striking and shaking hands over the bargain. 

While in Samsoon we called upon Mr. Cavaleri, the 
Italian Consul, so well-informed and gentlemanly a 
man as to appear quite out of place in so dark 
a comer of the world. He is the only Consul now 
here, and has charge of the interests of all the European 
residents. Foreign Governments find it indeed difficult 
to induce any of their functionaries to reside in so 
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unhealthy a place. Mr. Cavaleri confirmed the state¬ 
ments made by others respecting the Circassian Exodus. 
He estimates the number of these people here at present 
at 42,000, and states that 500 a day at least have died 
for a month past. The greater number of deaths occur 
soon after landing, and the cause appears to be fatigue, 
grief, and inanition combined. He had seen many tall 
and strongly-built men, when put ashore, unable to move 
a single step, and some of them told him they had not 
tasted food for two whole days, and even for a longer 
period. The town bakeries are unable to supply the 
bread needed to feed them and the inhabitants. He 
himself was obliged to send to Trebizond for biscuit for 
liis private use, though the bread of Samsoon is con¬ 
sidered the best made in all the region. 

We have been detained here over Monday on account 
of the mishap which occurred to our muleteers. We 
took a walk on the hills and in a beautiful valley lying 
east and south of the town. The spring is far advanced, 
foliage is already in its glory, grain more than six inches 
high, and the air alive with the singing of birds. We 
heard many nightingales, and started several spring 
quails. Pheasants are said to abound along the whole 
southern shore of the Black Sea. They have already 
been spoken of as luxuriating in the swamps of the 
delta of the Iris. There is another precisely similar 
delta formed by the Kuzul Urmah, the ancient Halys, 
lying to the west of Samsoon, and presenting identical 
characteristics. It seems to be the particular resort 
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of horses, which, being left loose and escaping in the 
forest, have become wild. They are of a small breed, 
and are sometimes caught and broken for riding and 
carrying loads; but they have a disagreeable penchant 
for lying down to cool themselves whenever they come 
to ford a river or piece of water, thus betraying their 
early habits. 

We are about to start upon a long land journey, and 
here is the most appropriate place for speaking of the 
outfit best adapted to such an expedition. Should any 
be induced to undertake land travel in Turkey, whether 
for exploration, pleasure, or business, they may perhaps 
think it not a waste of time to look over the following 
list of travelling apparatus, which, though based upon a 
twenty-four years’ experience, was somewhat modified 
during this journey; and I shall therefore describe it 
rather as improved by our subsequent experience than 
as it was when we left Samsoon. 

We w T ere each provided with a good and well-tried 
English saddle, which had been thoroughly wadded 
anew before we left Smyrna. This can also be done in 
Pera by a German saddler; but, when once in the 
interior, there is not a man there who can be trusted 
with the work. What is called in America “ the Army 
saddle ” has the stirrups too far back, and is as weari¬ 
some to the hardiest rider as the Turkish saddle, which 
is made on the same principle. The “ Mexican saddle,” 
as well as the “ Hussar saddle,” is too high both in front 
and behind. The flatter the saddle the easier it is to 
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the rider in the long run. But on a long journey, and 
when in constant use, the best saddle is apt to spread 
out so as to come more or less in contact with the spine 
of the horse, and inflict injuries which render him at 
once unfit for use, and are slow in curing. We tried 
felt of various shapes, single, double, and wadded both 
throughout and in particular places. I believe that the 
best contrivance, on the whole, is what is called by 
the natives Bellemeh. It is made of horse-hair cloth or 
carpeting above, and felt underneath, and is generally 
wadded more or less throughout, particularly on the 
sides of the animal, in the places where the saddle rests 
upon his body. Being steadied in front, behind, and 
underneath, by elastic horse-hair bands, it does not slip 
out of its place; it raises the middle of the saddle so as 
to prevent all contact with the spine, and it shields 
the portion of the back which lies behind the saddle, 
when otherwise the lightest load, or the crupper alone, 
will, after a month’s riding, and often much sooner, 
wear off the hair, injure the skin, and even produce a 
bad and troublesome sore. This Bellemeh also saves 
the trouble of taking an extra horse to carry the horse- 
blankets, for it is a sufficient covering for the horse 
even in the coldest night. But the best feature of the 
Bellemeh consists in two openings, one at the front and 
the other at the back of the saddle, where the most 
elevated portions of the spine are kept in contact with 
the air, and are at the same time wholly preserved 
from friction. The Bellemeh is very generally used 
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in Asia Minor for saddle-horses, and post horses always 
wear it, for they are worked unsparingly, have to carry 
all sorts of saddles, and blankets cannot be provided for 
them when they spend the night away from homa We 
at first felt a dislike for this contrivance, for it seemed 
out of taste and uncouth; but experience soon forced 
us to resort to it, and compelled us to give it the pre¬ 
ference to everything else we knew. 

The native bit is injurious to the mouth of any horse, 
cutting the lips badly and even the tongue. It accounts 
for the horses being generally hard mouthed; and when 
they get excited this bit is quite incapable of controlling 
them, for the pressure being mostly upon the palate, 
they avoid it by keeping the mouth wide open. We 
have found the common English bridle the best thing 
both for the rider and for the horse; it should have a 
good curb-chain, not too tight. A double bridle is the 
perfection of such appointments. But in travelling, 
what is technically called “ a bush bridle ” is so con¬ 
venient as to be almost an indispensable article, for it 
is at once a bridle and halter, and thus saves time and 
room. Still it should often be removed and carefully 
washed—a thing which your Seis will never do if he 
can avoid it. 

The mouth of a horse should be carefully examined 
as soon as the smallest sign of bleeding appears, for this 
is probably caused by leeches. The tongue of the 
horse must be pulled out and held firmly with one 
hand; while the leeches, which are generally found 
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under it, must be pulled off with the other. These 
are so common all over the Peninsula that one cannot be 
too watchful against them, for though they are almost 
invisible to the naked eye when drank, they grow with 
amazing rapidity when fed upon the blood of their 
victims. Indeed one has to examine every cup of 
water before he drinks it, as the natives carefully 
do, even when offering it to others. In travelling 
one must be especially upon his guard. But there is a 
little instrument called in the United States an “ army 
filter,” and sold for about 3d., I believe, which is a com¬ 
plete preservative; no one should travel in the East 
without it, especially as water is rare, and one must 
often drink some that would, without this instrument, 
be positively deleterious. It consists of a gum-elastic 
tube, with an artificial porous stone at one end and a 
wooden mouth-piece at the other. 

The horse-shoes of the West are doubtless best 
adapted to good roads, but in 
the East we have roads which 
are no roads, and a horse shod 
in the European fashion would 
soon have to be left behind 
for lameness. Moreover, horse- 
jockeys and blacksmiths are 
rare, and if you do not look 
well after this matter you 
will soon come to a standstill. 

We were provided with a complete assortment of native 
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horse-shoes and an abundance of nails. They are a 
queer contrivance to an European eye, but protect the 
foot well. Some one of the company always knew 
enough about horse-shoeing to repair damages which 
might occur, sufficiently to take us safely to the first 
town where a nalbant could be had ; and in all such 
places we always had the professional man make a 
thorough examination of the footing of our beasts. By 
dint of experience our ear had learnt very quickly to 
discover anything out of the way, and to point out 
the particular foot which needed attention; and it 
saved time and trouble to stop the caravan at once and 
have the matter immediately attended to. 

After trying various kinds and descriptions of tents, 
and finding them wanting, we contrived one some years 
ago upon a new principle, which gave us so great satis¬ 
faction, particularly when travelling en famille> with 
delicate little ones that cannot bear exposure, that we 
constructed another like it for this journey, to which 
we have added some further improvements of details 
which experience has recommended. I shall venture to 
describe it to the reader, as he may possibly have 
occasion to be benefited by it as much as ourselves. 

The frame consists of six poles, each of them 5 ft. 3 in. 
long and 2 in. thick, strengthened by an iron ferule at 
each end 1 to 2 inches wide; one extremity of each 
pole contains a spear-head (D; 6 in. long, which is 
firmly planted into the ground by striking the other 
end of the pole with a wooden mallet; at the upper end 
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three small rings are screwed 
fasten to them the side and 
ring is screwed on each side 
about a foot from the ground, 
except where the door of the 
tent is to be. There are 
eleven side rods, 3 ft. long 
and 1 in. thick; six of them 
go around the upper part 
of the tent, and five around 
the lower, one place being 
left vacant for the door. 
Each of these rods is also 
strengthened at the ends 
with an iron ferule, and has 


into the wood, in order to 
roof rods. An additional 



Framework of Tent. 


a small ring screwed in by which to fasten it. The roof- 
frame is made of a circular piece of plank, 7 inches in 
diameter (if conical above it is all the better), and small 
rings are screwed to the under part for fastening the roof- 
rods. A large ring is hung from the very centre, to 
which the night lantern is attached. B shows the way 
that the roof and side-rods are fastened to the upper end 
of the poles. A is a profile of the top of the roof-frame, 
while C will serve to give an idea of the whole frame 
when it has been put up, which takes less time than a 
common one-pole tent supported by strings fastened to 
rings set into the ground. The ends of the poles and 
rods are tied with common twine, which is always easily 
procured. 
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We made use of two tent-covers, each of which 
originally consisting of two pieces, i.e. the roof and the 
sides; but we found it more convenient to have them 

sewed together. One 
of these coverings 
was made of common 
calico, and formed 
the lining of the tent; 
it was fastened with 
strings to the 
on the inside; it was 
made about one foot 
longer than to reach 

Covering of Tent. the ground, SO that 

the bottom came over for that distance, and was spread 
upon the ground inside of the tent. The best colour 
is green, thus tempering the rays of the sun; and we 
often raised it at the side in order to secure ventilation 
in hot weather. The outer covering was made of strong 
sail-cloth, dipped into a solution which rendered it im¬ 
pervious to rain. Waxed or oil-cloth may also be used. 
The solution we employed and found to answer every 
purpose, was made according to the following recipe: 
mix equal parts of common glue and alum in solution, 
and dip the cloth into it, after which prepare a strong 
lye made of the common white soap of the country, and 
soak the cloth thoroughly in it; expose it to the air by 
spreading out-of-doors; wash it in cold spring water 
before it is quite dry, and iron it with a smoothing iron. 
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The expense of making cloth waterproof in this manner 
is trifling, and it will answer every purpose during the 
travelling part of the year. Where, however, one has 
to be very much exposed to rainy weather, dipping the 
cloth into a solution of common bees-wax is decidedly 
better, but it is more expensive, and it should be borne 
in mind that the cloth is contracted by it. The outer 
cover of the tent should be made a foot or 18 inches longer 
than the height of the tent, so as to stretch beyond the 
tent, as in the figure; and stones are set upon it to prevent 
the wind from raising it. The two coverings being made 
double at the entrance or door of the tent, rain has no 
possible means of ingress. The water runs down the top 
and sides, and it is sufficient to exercise some judgment 
in the selection of the ground, in order to prevent its 
running in underneath. In case of long continued rain 
a slight trench can be dug around the tent. Our habit 
was to set up our tent the first thing upon reaching our 
night quarters; after setting up the frame we fastened 
the inside cover or lining, turned its edges inward, and 
then spread out upon them and the ground enclosed by 
the tent the pieces of native tar-cloth which, during the 
day, were spread upon our loads. We had cut an old 
piece of Turkey carpet into a regular hexagon, the 
exact shape and size of our tent; this we first spread out 
before setting up the tent, in order to know precisely 
where to put the spear-heads of our tent-poles into the 
ground, and we now spread it smoothly over the “ moo- 
shamas” or tar-cloths, thus getting a nice soft place 
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where we could sit, lounge, or sleep. As for mattresses, 
each of us was provided with a shaggy bearskin, only 
partially tanned; it was quite soft enough to rest our 
bones, and when obliged to lodge in khans and private 
houses we found the notion of the natives a correct one, 
i.e. that the smell of bears’ grease keeps away vermin, in 
a great measure at least, for they never make a lodg¬ 
ment in it, though we were never wholly free from the 
necessity of using flea-powder. The latter article is 
quite indispensable to all who take up their quarters in 
khans, and even to some extent in private houses; the 
magic circle will save them from everything but the 
droppings from the ceiling, against which there is no 
remedy but that used by a very sensitive friend of 
ours, who always besprinkled his whole body with the 
flea-powder under the linen. But the dwellers in tents 
have none of these discomforts, and the tent we have 
described is both warmer and more thoroughly water 
and wind tight than any khan or house the traveller 
can find. Nor is it much of a load to carry. The six 
poles made one compact bundle, and the roof and side 
rods a smaller one. The two tent-covers and all our 
bearskins and pillows filled but one of our skin “hooij,” 
making but half a load, everything put together. 
Boxes or trunks should never be put upon a horse; 
everything should be packed in the large Russian 
leather “ hooij,'” or saddle-bags, which are quickly 
thrown off and on the horse, and which rain never 
penetrates. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Start from Samsoon — Olive groves — The Two Hours 1 Caf<* — 
Last glimpse of the sea — Bad roads — The Ak Dash — Charm¬ 
ing scenery — The Jackal Khan — Log houses — Nature of soil 
•— Animals — Birds — Perilous travelling — The tahtaravan — 
Cavak — its Castle — Pleasant company — The Kara Dagh — 
Lost in the Forest—Ahmed Serai—Delinos Khan — The 
guard-house — Plain of Marsovan—Village of Aghoran — The 
Soosachan Soo — Arrival at Amasia. 

npUESDA Y, May 10.—We left Samsoon at 7*5 a.m., 
^ and rode out upon the high road, which is being 
made between Samsoon and Amasia. It is well levelled 
by European engineers, and is being macadamized. 
The general route followed is the old road, which has 
begun to be worked at several points at once, and the 
new road is thus being rapidly pushed forward in seve¬ 
ral places at the same time. We are glad to see they 
have begun with the worst spots, the famous sloughs 
which have from time immemorial been the dread of 
the traveller upon this road, such as the portion of the 
road lying between Chakallh Khan and Cavak, over 
the Kara Dagh (Black Mountain), and along the side 
of the Ak Dagh (White Mountain), places where the 
shade of the forest never gave a chance to the soft clay 
of the footpaths thoroughly to dry. The new road is 
made wide enough to enable several carriages to move 
abreast, and it has trendies on the sides to carry off 
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the water. It is only to be hoped that, after being 
made it will also be kept in a state of repair, which 
could easily be done if only a portion of the revenue 
obtained by the State from the increased traffic were 
applied to this object. The new line of telegraph which 
passes by Amasia to Yozgat, and there meets the great 
line from Constantinople to Baghdad, is set up by the 
side of this road. Hence it is thought the new road 
itself will eventually be extended to Yozgat. Near 
Samsoon the workmen employed were mostly the 
newly arrived Circassians; further on they were the 
common labourers and farmers of the country, who 
were probably, as is always done in such cases, made to 
labour for a pittance or nothing at all, every village 
being taxed for so many days’ work. 

Our road went right up a hill, from the top of which 
we had a fine view of the sea and the bay, as well as 
of the whole town, surrounded by extensive groves of 
olive trees. So far as we have been able to ascertain, 
this very useful tree is not found at any very great 
distance from the sea. It does not even prosper in the 
warm climate of Amasia, only 20 hours or 75 miles to 
the south of Samsoon. Nor did we meet it again 
anywhere in the interior of the Peninsula until we 
approached Smyrna, the end of our journey. We 
reached the top of the hill in about twenty minutes, 
and then descended on the other side to a khan, and 
passed along the side of a stream of considerable width 
which flowed by our right, and empties itself into the 
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sea on the west of Samsoon. The Samsoon Soo, or river, 
on the other hand, empties itself into the sea about half 
a league to the east of the town. The road passes over 
the high ridge of hills which lies between the valleys of 
these two rivers; it rapidly ascends, and soon reaches a 
great height, from which we can look down into both 
valleys and see the shining waters of both rivers at a 
great depth beneath us, and trace their course through 
to the sea. Soon after leaving the first stream we 
ascended nearly to the base of two regularly-shaped 
conical hills about 200 feet in height, which are distinctly 
seen from the sea, and never fail to be noticed among 
the many hills of the region on account of their peculiar 
shape. They are covered with a dense forest of large 
pine trees and underbrush, while the rest of the hill 
upon which they stand is ploughed and sowed with grain. 
At 9*50 we passed a khan called the Two Hours’ Cafe, 
and still ascending reached at 10*30 the khan which is 
said to lie tliree hours out of Samsoon. It is a log 
house, containing a large stable and a small room 
occupied by the Khanji (khan-man), which he also used 
as a coffee shop, and to entertain travellers. Some of 
our friends have spent the night here, and have found 
the place very cold at all seasons of the year, being 
exposed to the full blasts of the northerly winds, 
without the shelter of the pine, hazel-nut, and chesnut 
trees which abound higher up. We continued our 
ascent, and reached the Four Hours’ Khan at 12*30, It 
lies in a clearing in the forest, and was built as a guard- 
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house when there was no village in the neighbourhood, 
and the then unbroken forest gave shelter to the high¬ 
way robber. It is now a miserable ruin, and un¬ 
tenanted. This is the last spot from which the sea can 
be descried, and travellers from the interior generally 
turn a little to the right, in order to catch the first 
sight of the blue waters. The height of this spot is 
very great, considering that it cannot be more than 
some twelve miles from the sea-shore, and the descent 
can easily be made in two hours on a good horse, when 
the roads are dry. We took an observation here with 
the mercurial barometer, and found the place 2886 
feet above the sea at Samsoon. The road is now in a 
comparatively good condition, having had time to dry 
where it lies exposed to the sun and wind. For of all 
the roads we have travelled over, even in Turkey, this 
from Samsoon to the plain of Marsovan is decidedly 
the worst. The soil throughout is clayey, and the rains 
frequent, so that the continual passing over of beasts of 
burden make it an uninterrupted series of holes, into 
which every horse has to sink one foot after the other 
to above the knee. We once travelled over it after 
snow had covered all the ground for a fortnight to 
a very unusual depth. It had frozen hard over a soft 
mud soil, and the thaw having set in, our horses’ feet 
broke through the ice at every step into the deep mud 
beneath. They were all but ruined by two days of 
such travelling. When the dry weather sets in, the 
road becomes full of ruts and holes, and it takes several 
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days of treading down to bring it into a tolerably 
smooth condition. 

Just before we reached the Four Hours’ Khan, 
we had a good view of the lofty Ak Dagh, which lies 
to the south between Ladyk and Amasia. There were 
streaks of snow upon it. The town of Samsoon can 
be seen hence upon the shore, and bears a direc¬ 
tion N.E. by E* by compass. (Deviation ascertained 
at Tocat 5}°w.) We now go into the forest which 
crowns all the summit of the hill. It is the highest 
point we reach to-day, and we shall henceforth have ups 
and downs, but a general and gradual descent to Cavak. 
There is here in this forest, where the new road has not 
yet been attempted, about half an hour of the most 
disagreeable and nerve-shaking riding which one can 
desire. The paths are of soft mud, always kept so by 
the overhanging trees. In order to avoid this, travellers 
generally follow an old paved road built some fifty 
years ago or more by a rich but wicked Turk, who 
hoped by this means to make the scales turn in his 
favour at the Judgment Day. This road passes along 
the edge of a precipice, and having never been repaired 
since it was made, the stones, which are large, have not 
only been worn smooth and slippery, but they have 
also been so displaced in many spots as to make a 
transit among them perilous in the extreme. We were, 
however, well rewarded for our perseverance when we 
made our exit on the other side, and all along our 
descent to Chakallh Khan, which lies six hours from 
vol. 1 . f 
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Samsoon. Such beautiful fields, green hedges, fine 
fields of grain, and charming woods, seemed altogether 
an anomaly in this part of the world. Our eyes could 
not cease to gaze upon the varied outlines, and the rich 
hues of the scenery, and we might have imagined 
ourselves among the charming hills, valleys, and hedge¬ 
rows of old England, but for the tall and snow-capped 
mountains which occasionally peer in the horizon, and 
the complete absence of the neat and tasteful English 
cottage, and the harsh gutturals of the Koordish mule¬ 
teers. And so we reached Chakallh Khan, the Jackal 
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Khan, which is really a collection of several khans built 
at different times. The oldest and original structure 
was of stone, and though somewhat in ruins, is yet in¬ 
habitable. It consists of a court with rooms on the 
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right and left, and a large empty stable at the ex¬ 
tremity. The doorway of the stable is handsome, and 
built in a style of architecture which denotes a con¬ 
siderable antiquity, possibly 700 years. The other and 
more modern khans are log houses, two stories high, 
which are loosely put together, and very uncomfortable 
lodging places. We give here a sketch of a log khan 
of this kind, though we met with it farther on upon this 
road, that it may serve once for all to illustrate this kind 
of building and the houses of this region as well. 



Log Khan on the Samsoon Rood. 


Stones are not easily obtained in this clayey soil, and 
wood being over-abundant, it is the sole material used 
in house building. Even the roof is covered with 
several layers of small boards or shingles, which are 
mainly kept in their place, as has been already re¬ 
marked, by setting large stones upon them. For fear 
of conflagration, the oven, an article greatly called for 
where the supply of the travellers’ wants is the chief 
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aim, is built out-of-doors, of mud bricks dried in the 
sun. A long wooden shovel ever stands ready to assist 
the baker in setting in the loaves and withdrawing 
them from the oven. The name of this place indicates 
that jackals are yet found in this neighbourhood; but 
they are found no farther inland. I have nowhere 
met with them but in the neighbourhood of the sea, 
their place in the economy of nature being supplied by 
the fox. We stopped in the verandah of the newest 
khan, with an appetite ready to do justice to our 
luncheon. Two of our party had never ridden so 
long on horseback before; but Master Willie had 
either not felt the fatigue or forgot it in the novelty 
of sights continually spread out before our eyes, and 
in the excitement of horseback riding. Our Brooklyn 
friend seemed used up, but he bore, with wonderful 
equanimity, the tricks sought to be played upon him 
by his less weary companions. 

The general rock from the sea-shore to this place is a 
hard, brown clay, or aluminous slate, or shales, with 
marked stratification greatly varying in its position as 
to direction and degree of inclination. The layers seem 
finer and more easily parted, in the vicinity of Samsoon 
and the sea; but farther inland and upon higher 
ground, the rock is less friable, harder, and inclines to 
a greenish hue, which character it fully assumes still 
farther upon our road. There has evidently been 
much disturbance under ground to have produced the 
present appearance of the surface, and this is further 
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proved by the presence of conglomerate seen about 
an hour from Samsoon. There is also a little lime¬ 
stone cropping out here and there, but the quantity 
is insufficient to affect the nature of the soil. The 
limestone region begins in the neighbourhood of 
Amasia, and immediately produces a change in the 
general appearance of the country. The limestone soil 
does not favour, to an equal degree, the growth of trees, 
which become mostly pine, oak, and bushes. It is 
more stony and sandy, and the mountains are often 
destitute of soil, being too bold and steep for it to 
adhere to their sides. The plains seem more fertile, 
whether by contrast or in fact. Belts of mountains, 
chiefly composed of shales and slates appear again 
farther on, and they also offer the appearances of the 
hilly and green land we are now traversing. Here 
the forests are abundant, and they are the home of 
the stag, the roebuck, and the bear; and woods and 
groves spontaneously spread out their refreshing foliage 
wherever the hand of man does not arrest their exu¬ 
berant growth. In the calcareous regions, the red- 
legged partridge roams in flocks upon the hills, while 
the grey partridge, or the francolino, holds possession 
of the plain, and the quail whistles, all the long summer’s 
day, in the fields of grain, and the larks and birds too 
numerous to mention find “ food and a convenient 
habitation.” But here in the region of clay slates, the 
sticky soil seems to disgust such of the feathered tribe 
as tread much upon the ground, except the large tribes 
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of waders and waddlers; even moles and field-rats seem 
to find the soil too heavy for their operations. But 
nightingales and tree birds in general abound in both, 
and the scavengers only ask for prey, of these the long¬ 
tailed magpie alone seems to avoid the clayey soils. 

On starting again from Chakallu Khan we waded 
through a tributary of the Samsoon Chay, and imme¬ 
diately began to ascend the mountain. This used to 
be a very bad part of the road, often passing through 
forests where the sun’s rays never penetrate. But we 
fell upon a portion of the new road, of which we had 
seen no indication since we had left the immediate 
vicinity of Samsoon, and were glad to find that it had 
made considerable progress. Travellers may now hope 
soon to be relieved of all the tribulations of former 
years. The new road here has, in several places, been 
cut through the shales to the depth of several feet* 
The hardest part of the road on this mountain is yet 
to be made; it passes over a hill-side of considerable 
elevation with a northern exposure, covered with thick 
forest trees and brushwood, among which are many 
paths in all directions. The softness of the ground has 
compelled travellers to seek ever fresh paths; yet 
they are all full of deep holes, into which the horses 
sink above their knees. It is a place, indeed, to get 
lost in. This has repeatedly happened to myself at this 
spot, and our scattered party could then be collected 
together again only by firing pistols. It again hap¬ 
pened to us on the present occasion, for in endeavouring 
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to avoid a muddy path we got so entangled among the 
brushwood that one of our party was finally caught by 
a branch in the face, and his obstinate animal refusing 
to stop, saddle, rider, and all made a gradual slide over 
his back and tail, and settled down in the soft soil. We 
had once, however, a much worse adventure in this 
very place, and I will relate it as an illustration of the 
discomfort and dangers of Oriental travel. We were 
travelling en famille, and had a tahtaravan for my wife 
and babe, whom it had been found very arduous to 
carry in any other way. This is a sort of box set upon 
two poles, the ends of which are fastened, by means of 
harness made for the purpose, to the sides of two mules, 
one before and the other behind the vehicle. We were 
all suffering from intermittent fever, and she had had 
several severe attacks upon the road, but now feeling 
somewhat better, we had advised her to ride on horse¬ 
back and exchange places with an Armenian young 
lady who was travelling with us. As we were coming 
down a narrow path worn through the rock, the tah¬ 
taravan reached a spot where the path turned two 
sharp corners in opposite directions within so short a 
distance, that it became wedged in, without standing 
room sufficient for the mules; they began to flounder 
and kick at such a rate as to threaten to break every¬ 
thing to pieces. We hastened to release the two 
prisoners and cut the mules loose from the tahtaravan, 
which had to be carried upon men’s shoulders over 
and beyond the dangerous spot. It will yet be long 
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before even the most travelled roads in Turkey will 
cease to be liable to such and even worse accidents; 
in the meanwhile the horse and saddle must continue 
to be the almost exclusive means of transportation and 
locomotion. 

On emerging from these woods we found the south 
side of the mountain under cultivation, and imme¬ 
diately began to descend towards Cavak, about one 
hour beyond. The town itself was not in sight; but 
we could distinguish the castle built upon the top of 
the hill, and the beautiful plain and low hills beyond, 
bounded by the Ak Dagh with its streaks of snow. 
On the other side of this undulating plain lies the town 
of Ladik, the ancient Laodicea, now a small village, 
but once an important town, as is proved by its fine 
mosques, khans, and shops of masonry, in the walls of 
which are preserved many remains of antiquity. We 
did not intend to visit the place; the route we had 
chosen lay up the Kara Dere, Black Valley, generally 
preferred by caravans as shorter and better, and 
offering unusual resources on account of the frequency 
of the khans. Ladik, however, is the regular post- 
town. We could now distinguish both these roads as 
they crossed the plain and were lost in the irregularities 
of the ground. We reached Cavak at four, having 
been two-and-a-half hours from Chakallu Khan here. 
The distance from Samsoon to this place is eight hours, 
and we may here remark that although there is 
evidently a great deal , of difference between the spaces 
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which are called hours in Turkey, yet we believe the 
general average to be not far below four miles. It is 
the ground over which a good mule will pass in an 
hour at its ordinary gait. Caravan, camel, and araba 
hours are so distinguished. Difficult roads make the 
hour short as to distance. They are short also upon 
the regular post routes, for the Menzib people try to 
increase the reckoning in order to obtain higher pay 
for the horses they furnish. 

Nothing can be seen of Cavak, except its castle, 
when you approach it from the north, until you enter 
the village. The road passes through a narrow gorge 
or defile formed by the castle hill on the left, and a 
high conical hill, truncated at the top, on the right, 
and before you are aware of it you find yourself in the 
only street the place possesses; the town appears once 
to have been of some importance, but it now consists of 
a large but slightly-built khan, two cafes with rooms 
for travellers, a few shops, and about twenty straggling 
houses, with cattle-yards always stocked with large 
hillocks of manure, which is turned to account in the 
cultivation of their gardens and tobacco patchea Its 
importance is derived from the fact of its being the 
market-place for all the villages in the surrounding 
region for a considerable distance, and the large khan 
is always full of resident merchants and their goods, 
so that no passing traveller can find room there. The 
place is sufficiently filthy, the only neat building we 
saw was a granary, built of good planks, one story high, 
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and raised one foot above the ground. We subse¬ 
quently met with a good many of those clean little 
houses in different parts of the country, and often 
wished we might be allowed to take up our quarters in 
them. The castle upon the top of the hill is not a very 
old structure. It is of a rectangular shape, having 
notched walls, and a square tower at each corner. It 
is in a good state of preservation, and contains barracks 
within, which were occupied by a party of soldiers. 
The rocky hill which shelters the village on the north, 
is composed of argilaceous shales with limestone and 
flints near the base. 

We unexpectedly found pleasant company at the 
cafe: the Rev. Mr. Livingston, American Missionary 
in Sivas, and his family, were on their way to the 
capital. There was also a European gentleman, accom¬ 
panied by an interpreter and servant. We subsequently 
learned that they were on their way to the walnut-tree 
districts for the purpose of obtaining those extraordinary 
excrescences or diseased growths of the tree which are 
so highly prized by cabinetmakers, and are called 
loupes (warts) by the French. It appears to be a 
business of considerable importance, and to have been 
very successfully pursued in the region of Mt Olympus 
and Broosa, which abounds with this valuable tree. It 
is, however, indigenous to the soil of the whole penin¬ 
sula, and there seems to be no reason why the search 
for loupes should not be equally successful in every other 
portion of it. 
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Wednesday , Wth .—The mean of three observations 
taken yesterday and to-day with the barometer gives 
2135*6 feet as the elevation of Cavak above the sea. 
We are already upon the plateau or table-land which 
constitutes the peninsula of Asia Minor; indeed, we 
climbed right up to it from Samsoon, reaching its outer 
edge at the Four Hours’ Khan. We started at 6 a.m. in 
a direction west-south-west by compass across the plain 
of Cavak into the Kara Dere Valley, which is at first 
two miles wide and gradually narrows; it is formed by 
two parallel ranges of slight hills covered with woods. 
At 7*30 we reached the first khan, consisting of a log 
house which contains a stable for horses, and one room 
for the tenant, whose family reside in a village out of 
sight behind the hills. The soil of the valley is fertile 
and well cultivated; but the tillers dwell away from 
the road, as usual, in order to avoid the unlawful 
exactions of travelling Government officers. A stream 
runs down this valley towards Cavak. Hares and 
chevreuils (roebucks) are said to abound around here, 
and to retreat during the day into the woods on both 
sides of the valley. 

There are khans all along the route in this valley, 
which are much frequented by the mule drivers, the 
distance from Samsoon, and the cheapness of the feed, 
being the chief attractions. We passed by these and 
reached at 8*20 a small village and khan at the upper 
extremity of the valley and at the foot of the Kara 
Dagh, not long ago famous for its highway robberies. 
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This place is called three hours from Cavak. The 
people here insisted that the distance in hours between 
Cavak and Delinos Khan is the same, whether you 
pass through Ladik or by the Kara Dere road, only 
they say that on the latter the hours are more 
quickly gone over on account of the better road. And 
so we found the hours short indeed. This is a fair 
sample of the loose ideas attached to the term hour; 
for the conventional meaning given to the word is 
certainly one of distance, not of time. There is no 
harm in it when there is a general agreement upon the 
subject, as is the case on the post-roads; but elsewhere, 
the only way the people can ascertain distances being 
the time it takes them to go over them, and few having 
watches and being mostly obliged to judge of the 
passage of time by the sun, there came to be about as 
many opinions respecting distances as there are persons, 
for each one judges for himself according to his own 
style and rapidity of locomotion. This easily accounts 
for the very different statements of travellers who have 
ventured to leave the post routes. 

We now go up the side of the Black Mountain, and 
again meet the same difficulty as in the forest upon 
the hill to the back of Cavak, many paths running 
among the trees; we ought to have been on the alert, 
but, being engaged in conversation, we took too much 
to the right, and, ere we knew it, the path came to 
an end, and we were alone in the forest. We had to 
turn back, and lost a good half-hour by our mistake. 
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The telegraph poles were soon in sight, however, and 
making for them, we found the new road again in a 
state of forwardness; we had seen nothing of it this 
side of Cavak. We followed it over the mountain, but 
found that from thence to the village of Ahmed Serai on 
the other side, no stone had been laid upon the clayey 
soil, so that the first rain would make as difficult a 
road to pass over as the old one ever was. Ahmed 
Serai is a miserable little village, upon the wooden 
houses of which I cannot look without recalling the 
horrors of a night spent in one of them many years 
ago. A crowd of village women are washing the clothes 
of their households at the public fountain; we have 
always seen them there whenever we have passed on 
this road, and have often wondered whether they live 
there altogether, or whether it is always our luck to 
pass them on washing-day. Just beyond the village is a 
bold hill offeldspathic trachyte, with some conglomerate 
beneath it, which has found its way upward through the 
crust of this level ground. The Kara Dagh we had just 
gone over was of argilaceous shales, with here and there 
streaks and veins of lime, which is collected and burnt 
in kilns, of which we saw several. It often assumes 
the appearance of marble, sometimes finely grained. 
It is probable that the same shales form the ground¬ 
work of the broad valley we were now crossing, and 
that the trachyte had protruded through it. We passed 
through the village without stopping, and going partly 
round the hill, stopped for a moment at a khan on the 
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left side of the road, which justly enjoys the reputation 
of being the best and cleanest stopping-place for a Euro¬ 
pean traveller between Amasia and Sainsoon. It is 
pleasantly shaded by tall trees, and a considerable 
stream flows right by it from east to west, with a wooden 
bridge over it, about ten minutes’ ride below. 

We left Ahmed Serai Khan at one o’clock, and 
reached the picturesquely situated and large isolated 
building called Delinos Khan. The name is probably 
a corruption of Elinos (Helenos) Khan, for all agree in 
saying that it was built by a Greek of Amasia. This 
structure is so unlike anything else to be seen in this 
region, that the first sight of it produces a sensation as 
though a fairy had thrown it into this wild spot. It is 
built in a deep hollow, closed up on three sides by lofty 
and precipitous mountains. This is indeed the foot of Ak 
Dagh ; and the gorge behind, through which the stream 
escapes to the north, is so narrow and tortuous, as to 
seem to be quite closed up at a short distance behind 
the building. The latter fronts a rich but narrow 
vale of fertile land, green with growing barley, and 
planted with fruit trees; a large block of marble, 
which is the prevailing stone here, stands by the side 
of the stream, close to the building. The khan itself, 
painted all over white, presents the appearance of a 
long colonnade, light and sufficiently tasteful, supporting 
an immense roof covered with tiles. Within, it chiefly 
consists of an immense stable, with small high windows, 
through which innumerable bats find their way in, and 
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fly out again at night. A few dilapidated rooms above 
the stables, with every pane of glass broken long ago, 
are reached by a narrow staircase; their plastered 
walls are covered with names written with charcoal 
in a variety of languages. Below, several rooms open 
upon the long verandah; and they are used chiefly as 
a cafe and apartments for travellers. Great numbers 
of swallows have built their nests under the eaves, and 
these make an unbroken line right over the entrance. 
They fly about incessantly all day long, and at night, 
when their voices are hushed, the bats come out and 
fill the air with their silent gyrations. The whole front 
of the building is scribbled over by the hands of tra¬ 
vellers in Turkish, Greek, Armenian, Greco-Turkish, 
and Armeno-Turkish. The writings chiefly consist of 
names and dates; a few effusions of sentiments and 
stanzas of poetry are found here and there. The fol¬ 
lowing is repeated over a number of times, and in 
several languages ; we translate it, as something which 
is doubtless considered witty and appropriate:— 

“ I came to this khan with a goose 
For which I had paid 5 piastres, 

And disposed of it before leaving 
For 20 piastres.” 

It should be mentioned that the nearest village to 
this place is about an hour distant, so that provisions 
are dear and hard to be obtained, excepting bread, 
which is made at an oven close by, and barley and 
straw for the horses. There stands opposite the entrance 
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of this khan a very pretty fountain, built in pure 
Turkish style. 

Soon after our arrival, one of the keepers of the 
guard-house upon the mountain came to see us, and 
said that eliks (roebucks) could be found near by. 
The sportsman of our party immediately started in 
pursuit; but though he and his guide took every pre¬ 
caution, the wily animal, which was feeding not 200 
yards from the khan, managed to make his escape 
through the bushes unseen by them. Bears are said to 
abound in these mountains, but there are no stags here. 
The elevation of Delinos Khan was found by the baro¬ 
meter to be 3002 feet above the sea, so that we had 
gone up nearly 900 feet since leaving Cavak. This ex¬ 
plains the coolness of the atmosphere at night and in 
the morning. 

Thursday , 12 th .—We left the khan at 6*30 a.m. ; 
ascended the steep hill for fifteen minutes to the guard¬ 
house, situated on the left side of road, and commanding 
the pass over the mountain. This spot is very nearly 
the highest point reached upon the road between Sam- 
soon and Amasia, and an observation gave us 3569 
feet, or more than 500 feet above the khan. The rock 
here is all argilaceous shales, and the trees mostly 
pines, with bushes, and an abundant grass. The pass 
was formerly celebrated for the robberies committed 
here, often accompanied with murder; for it is quite 
isolated, and the steepness of the mountain on all sides 
makes it impossible for a horseman to run away. It 
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has, however, been deemed quite a safe place ever since 
this Bekjilik was established. The guards do not remain 
here in the winter, for then the severity of the weather at 
this height makes it impossible for the highway-robber 
to live out of doors. One of the guards now accom¬ 
panies every “traveller of distinction” a few hundred 
yards through the woods; but it is more for the pur¬ 
pose of securing a present, than on account of any 
apprehension of danger. We continued on the highest 
ground until ten o’clock, when we crossed a magni¬ 
ficent spring of water, which comes leaping down from 
the mountain heights on our left, and dashes into a 
deep gorge on the right; and immediately after, we 
began a gradual descent along the mountain side. This 
mountain is a portion of the Ak Dagh, and we follow 
down along its flank until we meet the plain of Mar- 
sovan. From this point the new road has all been 
finished along the mountain side, almost to the plain, 
and is now as delightful to ride over as it once was 
trying and even dangerous. It skirts the side of the 
mountain, having an almost continuous precipice on 
the right, often of great depth. The frequent springs 
of water which formerly ran across the road, and ren¬ 
dered it almost impracticable, have now been walled 
up, and are changed to fountains by the road-side, 
affording refreshment to man and beast The view 
all along this road is truly magnificent; it is some¬ 
times quite hidden by the fine tall pines and firs 
which cover the mountain sides; but even then the 
VOL. I. G 
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“ echappees ” seen through them are, perhaps, even 
more beautiful, being set off to greater advantage by 
the picturesque foreground. Eight by the road-side 
lies the deep gorge, with steep and precipitous sides. 
On the other side of this gorge is a bold hilly country, 
which reaches down to the plains of Marsovan, a broad 
expanse of smooth land, surrounded on all sides by 
mountains of considerable height. This plain was varied 
in its appearance by the shadows of passing clouds, and 
had alternate spots of green and barren ground, the latter 
offering a considerable variety of hues. We could see the 
Soosachan Soo enter the plain through a narrow gorge 
from the north, and collecting the other waters of this 
plain, pass along, not far from the foot of these moun¬ 
tains, into the great Amasia gorge. The site of Mar¬ 
sovan could be made out by the belt of gardens and 
vineyards around it, but the houses could not be dis¬ 
tinguished. We should have been glad to pass that 
way and see old friends and fellow labourers, both native 
and foreign. But our time was short, and we pushed 
on by the shortest route. As we went down the last 
descent of the Ak Dagh to the hills at its base, where 
the new road has not yet been made, we were struck 
with the dangers the benighted traveller must here 
encounter in stormy weather, when a slip or a false 
step must land him at the bottom of a precipice in the 
midst of broken rocks and boulders, and we wondered 
why we never heard of such accidents. The fact is, 
the people of this land know not what is going on at 
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their elbows. The newspaper press is limited to a very 
few journals publislied in Constantinople and Smyrna, 
for the avowed object of giving Europe a good opinion 
of Turkey. They are handsomely paid by the Govern¬ 
ment for the purpose, and truly do they earn their 
bread. We have then in this country “ Weekly Apolo¬ 
gies,” but no newspaper press. 

Having reached the hills at the foot of the moun¬ 
tain, we passed the Turkish village of Aghoran upon 
our right, and riding along upon a smooth level, which 
may have formed the original surface of the plain, or 
the first bed of an inland lake, came to a sudden steep 
declivity which led to the lower level. Here we led 
down our horses to a valley which opens upon the Mar- 
sovan plain, and soon crossed a gushing stream, which 
comes down from the White Mountain, and is used in 
irrigating the fields. Our course continuing due south, 
we passed over to the eastern edge of the valley, and 
at 11 o’clock reached a khan, situated at the entrance 
of the gorge of Amasia. This khan is four hours from 
Delino8 Khan, six from Ladik, and two from Amasia. 
The barometer gave us as its elevation above the 
sea, 1710 feet, being 1800 feet below the guard-house 
above Delinos Khan, or in the space of about 12 miles. 
The whole surface of the gorge here is occupied by 
thick mulberry plantations, the trees being kept low 
by cutting the branches every year for the purpose 
of feeding the worms. This narrow valley is celebrated 
for its fruit, as well as for the intermittent fevers pro- 
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duced by continual irrigation, which is done by means 
both of canals and of water-wheels set in the river. 
The gorge is formed on both sides by lofty cliffs of clay 
slates, conglomerate, and farther down by still loftier 
and steeper mountains of hard limestone and marble. 

We left the khan at 1*30. We first followed the left 
bank of the river, over a beautiful road, bordered with 
hedges and trees of rich green. On our left rose the 
barren rocky cliff, from which issued the occasional note 
of the red-legged partridge; but on the right and upon 
both banks of the stream the mulberry-plantations formed 
an unbroken mass of verdure. Each garden—for such 
they are here called—had its own silkworm-house, which 
is a large building whose construction indicated that we 
had come to a limestone region and that wood was 
becoming scarce, for the framework alone was made of 
timbers and the spaces were filled up with mud-bricks, 
dried in the sun; the roofs were covered with red tiles. 
Tall trees grew near the hedges and shaded the road, 
among which several species of poplar and the low 
species of teil or linden-tree which abounds in the Penin¬ 
sula. Fruit-trees, particularly apple, pear, and cherry, 
were abundant. We met loads of cherries going to 
Samsoon; they are said to begin to ripen at Amasia 
about the 15th of April. At 2 # 10 we crossed the rapid 
stream of the Soosachan Soo over a good stone bridge. 
The valley is narrow and resembles a stream of verdure 
which pours along until it meets another, as green but 
somewhat wider, when both unite and form one grand 
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river of green, running very nearly north and south. 
The latter is the valley of the Iris, coming up from the 
south, and it unites with the Soosachan, when the in¬ 
creased stream turns to the north-east, between stupen¬ 
dous mountains of rock, and travels on until it enters 
the plain of Tash Ova. The narrowest part of the 
valley is at Amasia itself, where the opposite cliffs 
approach to within a mile of one another; here, too, 
they reach their highest elevation. But we have not 
yet reached that spot. Our road turns a little more 
to the south, and is fiuely macadamized. It is another 
patch of the new Samsoon and Amasia road. The 
telegraph wires had just been put upon the poles, and 
seeing them covered with mud, we found upon inquiry 
that the native engineers thought they would not work 
unless they were put on wet, and they had the wires 
dipped into every mud-puddle they found. We soon 
caught sight of the old castle on a rocky pinnacle 
upon the right, and directly after the north-eastern 
portion of the town of Amasia came into view, which 
is occupied by the Christians. It is the hottest, 
and reputed the most unhealthy, part of the town, 
the Turks having, as usual, taken possession of the 
best and the most agreeable quarters, which lie on 
both sides of the river and upon slightly inclining 
ground. We were now met by Mr. Strohl, the agent 
of the owner of the silk-factory established here, Mr. 
Metz, df Strasburg. He rode a fine and powerful Persian 
horse, which we recognised at once as having belonged 
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to our lamented friend, Mr. George Krug, who, during a 
residence here of some twenty-five years had succeeded 
in acquiring the esteem and confidence of all classes of 
the population. We followed him for a while on our 
jaded animals until he left us on a gallop to announce 
our approach. We crossed the river upon a fine stone 
bridge and were struck with the large number of wheels 
at work in every direction, both up and down the stream, 
moved by the flowing water of the river, and employed 
for the most part in raising water to the bank for the 
purpose of irrigating the mulberry plantations. Those 
at the town itself, however, are employed in the working 
of flour-mills and silk-factories. We rode up the steep 
hill on the east side of the valley and reached the house 
erected by the late Mr; Krug, and now occupied by his 
two daughters, situated at a great height on the north¬ 
east side of the town, from which it is viewed to great 
advantage. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Amasia — Ancient Acropolis — Curious excavations — Tombs of 
the Kings — Ancient aqueduct — The Kmg House — Position 
of Amasia — Experiment in colonizing and preaching in the 
native languages — Failure of the former — European enterprise 
in Turkey — Departure from Amasia — Mosques — Valley and 
village of Inebazar. 

RID AY, May 13.—We rose early this morning in 
-*■ order to watch the effect of the rising sun upon 
the crags of the castle hill, on the opposite side of the 
valley. The great rocky mass, upon which are yet 
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standing the remains of the ancient Acropolis at an 
elevation of some 800 or 1000 feet above the bed of 
the river, rises very abruptly almost from its very edge. 
The summit is accessible only by a narrow winding 
path on the north and north-west. There are con¬ 
siderable remains at the top; but there is another castle 
between the river and the foot of the hill, which is in a 
much better state of repair. There was a room still in 
good repair in the upper citadel, when I first visited it in 
1844, whose floor was piled with arrows and portions of 
armour which had formerly been used by the Turkish 
garrison. It seems, however, that everything has been 
carried off by visitors. About one-third of the way 
down from the summit, and accessible only by the diffi¬ 
cult path which leads down to the lower castle, is one 
of those curious excavations which resemble a tunnel, 
cut in a direction toward the centre of the mountain, 
respecting which there has been so much speculation 
and so many different opinions have been entertained. 
The opening is some 12 feet in width and about 8 feet 
high, with an inclination below the horizontal of more 
than 45 \ There are steps cut out of the rock, leading 
down to the bottom, but they are partly broken and 
worn out and partly covered with loose stones, making 
one’s footing very uncertain. When we went down we 
were obliged to lean upon one hand while we held a 
lighted candle with the other. There must have been 
about 150 steps, which, allowing 6 inches for each, would 
make the total length of the tunnel 75 feet. All we 
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found at the bottom was a heap of stones and a little 
water. We have visited another similar excavation 
within the area of the old castle at Tocat, which must 
have been originally a structure of the same race of 
people. It differed from the one at Amasia only in 
being higher over head, deeper, and steeper; there was 
no water at the bottom. A companion of ours descended 
into a third, which we found in an old fortress, probably 
belonging to the same period, situated in the mountains 
about two hours south of Tocat, and his report was 
similar to the last. In the three cases the direction of 
the excavations precludes the possibility of their having 
been underground communications from the castle with 
the outside, for there seems no reason for commencing 
such a passage directly toward the centre of the moun¬ 
tain, nor is there in either of these cases any outside 
indication of an issue. Moreover they are all three of 
about the same depth; and we may well ask why, if 
once bored through, they should have become blocked 
up to about the same point. Nor is there in either any 
sign of a lateral gallery. I am myself inclined to hold 
to the theory that these excavations were cisterns, into 
which the rain-water was collected by means of pipes 
laid for the purpose. It is not to be supposed that 
no cisterns existed in these castles, for they could not 
otherwise have withstood a siege of more than a very 
few days; but there are no signs of cisterns, if these are 
not such. The objection has been made that the Amasia 
structure is too difficult of access to suppose it to have 
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been a cistern whither the garrison would be forced to 
go for water several times a day ; yet our supposition 
is nevertheless the most plausible of all, and we may 
easily suppose that the steepness of the ground and the 
lapse of twenty-five centuries at least have produced 
material changes in the form of the rocks that lie about 
its mouth. 

The celebrated tombs of the kings are cut out of the 
rock on the south-east face of this same castle hill, so 
that they are in full view from nearly all parts of the 
town. They are approached from below by a lateral 
flight of stairs, cut into the rock, which leads up to a 
platform of the same. Each tomb is a chamber of con¬ 
siderable size, and is isolated from the rock out of which 
it was carved bv cutting all around it and over head. 
There is a similar tomb down the river, on the right 
bank. It bears the Greek word for “ high priest,” 
carved over the entrance. But the most interesting 
memorial of antiquity found in Amasia is an aqueduct, 
cut for a long distance into the face of the hard 
limestone rocks which close up the valley upon its 
eastern side. This piece of work can be traced for 
the distance of about three miles south of the town. It 
is indeed in so good a state of pre¬ 
servation, that it would require but 
little expense to make it answer its 
original purpose. It consists of two 
perpendicular cuts and a level floor. 
The marks of the chisel are yet clearly seen upon it, 
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and in order to show its width Mr. Strohl rode his spirited 
horse in it for a very considerable distance. The width 
is about 5 feet; the depth greatly varies in different 
places, but is rarely less than the width, and it stands 
about 6 feet above the road, which is constantly rising 
with it; the height, however, increases at a distance 
from the town. The Turks always have a legend ready 
for everything which passes their comprehension, and 
so they relate that the daughter of the King of Amasia, 
having vowed that she would marry no man but he who 
should bring to her palace the water of a certain spring, 
one of her lovers set himself down to accomplish the 
undertaking, and being poor, he had to do the whole 
work with his own hands. But nothing discouraged by 
the greatness of the task, he persevered until he had 
attained the age of ninety-five, and with it the end of 
his task. He thereupon went to the Palace to claim 
the Princess as his bride, but found that she had long 
been dead. 

The Krug House stands near the site of the ancient 
Palace of the Kings of Pontus. It was built upon a 
rising ground standing a little back from the right bank 
of the river, and connected with the lofty calcareous 
mountains at the entrance of the narrowest part of the 
gorge. The residence of the sovereign must have com¬ 
manded a view of the whole city, as it lay between 
the two lofty peaks, separated by the river. Remains 
of walls, cellars, and baths are yet standing, but the 
stones are being carried away for building purposes. 
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For some reason, which we were unable to ascertain, no 
one is allowed to build upon this spot, and it has 
become the place where the carcases of dead animals 
and offal of all kinds are thrown away, so that it is the 
favourite resort of the common vulture, which stalks 
about, disputing his meal with the still more hideous 
scavenger dog. The view from this spot is very fine, 
and, as far as our experience goes, quite unique. The 
whole town lies at your feet, with the broad river 
dividing it into two parts, and spanned by several 
Saracenic bridges. The castle hill rises boldly upon 
the right (the left bank of the river), and a still loftier 
and more precipitous mountain of limestone upon the 
left, with the houses of the town extending close to 
the foot of the rocks on both sides. This is the 
narrowest part of the gorge. The space immediately 
widens, and the now broader valley is filled with 
gardens and mulberry plantations. 

With Mr. Krug and his family I once ascended to the 
top of the mountain which forms the left side of our 
landscape. There is here, at the back of the Palace 
site, a narrow crevice or cut, gradually leading up the 
mountain, of which we availed ourselves for that 
purpose; but I would advise no one to imitate our 
example; I should certainly have gone back when 
half-way up had I been alone, but I was ashamed to 
retreat. We were, however, well repaid for our trouble. 
We did not, indeed, attain the very highest point, for 
this would have been an almost impracticable task. 
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But we reached a height of some 2000 feet, as we 
supposed, above the level of the river, and 1000 above 
the Castle, the interior of whose area appeared spread 
out beneath us. We were highly gratified at finding, 
at this great elevation, some valuable specimens of one 
of the oldest species of fossil shells, a hippurite, which 
lay scattered in a field ploughed by villagers at this 
great height. 

We were this day able to ascertain the exact eleva¬ 
tion of the bed of the Iris at Amasia by an observation 
with the barometer, which gave us 1578 feet above the 
sea.* 

It will be seen from the foregoing description that 
the position of Amasia is peculiar. It lies, as has been 
said, in a narrow and deep gorge, running nearly north 
and south; this gorge, about two miles to the north of 
the city, divides into two branches, one of which turns 
to the north-east, and the other to the north-west; 
they both lead, after a while, into wide plains, the 
former into the Tasli Ova (Stony Plain), and the latter 
into the plain of Marsovan. These two branches of 
the gorge are watered, as already stated, the one to the 
north-west by the Soosachan River, which comes from 
the plain of Marsovan, the other by the Iris, which, 
after receiving the Soosachan Soo, flows to the Tash 
Ova. Between these two streams, i.e . to the north 
of Amasia, lies the lofty Ak Dagh, whose summit is 
covered with snow for a great part of the year. This 

* The Krug House stands 251 feet higher. 
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peculiar position of Amasia, and the abundant streams 
which pass through it, whose water is constantly poured 
upon its banks for the purpose of irrigation, produce 
a very peculiar and trying climate. The summers are 
extremely hot, untempered by showers; for the broad 
surface of calcareous rock reflects the sun from many 
directions upon the town. The winters, on the other 
hand, are severe; cold winds come down from Ak 
Dagh, and gathering strength by the draught of the 
two gorges, they unite and come upon the city with 
great force; moreover, the great height of the rocks 
on the east and west shade it from the sun for several 
hours every day. The Krug House, we w r ere repeatedly 
assured, does not see the sun from November until 
March. 

An experiment Las been going on at Amasia, for 
more than ten years, respecting the feasibility of plant¬ 
ing Evangelical Christianity in Turkey by means of 
European colonization. Mr. Metz, a pious Christian 
gentleman of true philanthropy and broad Evangelical 
views, had sent Mr. George Krug to Amasia for the 
purpose of purchasing, from year to year, silk in 
cocoons; and after diminishing its bulk by means of 
hydraulic pressure, sending it to Europe. It was there 
manufactured into sewing silk in a large factory, of 
which Mr. Metz is the proprietor. In process of time 
it was thought that an improvement might be made 
in the business by winding the silk at Amasia, where 
labour is cheaper than in Europe, and where both 
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water-power and fuel were obtainable at a low price. 
Mr. Krug, therefore, first established a flour-mill, and 
then enlarged it for the purpose of winding the silk 
from the cocoons. Two or three experienced persons 
were procured from Italy, and they taught the business 
to Christian and Turkish girls, who soon acquired such 
proficiency as to enable their employers to dismiss their 
expensive instructors. Things were rapidly advancing 
to this point, when the gentlemen who directed the 
enterprise became much interested in the idea of propa¬ 
gating Evangelical Christianity by means of a colony 
of Christian men and women, who should mutually 
sustain one another, exemplify the Gospel by their 
holy lives, and thus preach it far more effectually, it 
was believed, than could ever be done by the solitary 
missionary’s voice. Impressed with this view, they no 
longer confined themselves to supplying the demands 
of a manufacturing or commercial enterprise, but for¬ 
warded from Germany all such persons as they thought 
fit for the dissemination of godliness, considering the 
pecuniary interest of the enterprise as of secondary 
importance. It is thus that there were gradually 
collected here carpenters, masons, millers, machinists, 
shoemakers, and others, all thought to be good pious 
people, with their wives and children, and a school¬ 
master, really a pious, godly man, with an equally 
pious and discreet wife, and half-a-dozen promising 
children. At the same time a chapel was built, a 
pious Armenian schoolmaster was procured, who was 
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also able to conduct public religious services and to 
preach in the native languages. It will be seen then 
that the double experiment was inaugurated of the 
introduction of Evangelical Christianity by means both 
of Christian colonization and of the preaching of the 
Gospel in the languages spoken by the people; or it 
may be said, perhaps more correctly, that the two 
instrumentalities were brought to play at once upon 
the same point, aiding one another in reaching the 
desired result. It may well be imagined that, whatever 
had been my own previous impressions and opinions 
upon the subject, the present was too rare an oppor¬ 
tunity for obtaining further and clearer light upon it, 
not to be embraced; and I resolved at the time to 
hold my former views upon the matter in abeyance 
and study the experiment with candid attention. My 
opportunities for doing this were certainly excellent, 
for I resided, during seven years, only sixty miles from 
the spot, carried on a continual correspondence with Mr. 
Krug and Mr. Metz upon the subject, was frequently 
consulted by them, and had the direction and control 
of the labours of the Armenian teacher at their par¬ 
ticular request. I must also own that my objection 
to Christian colonization had heretofore been its ex¬ 
pensiveness ; and seeing this difficulty was about to 
be removed, looked hopefully upon the result. And 
it must, moreover, be added that Mr* Metz is just 
the man to succeed in such an enterprise, being emi¬ 
nently practical, though ready to make great personal 
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sacrifices to attain a Christian and philanthropic end. 
And Mr. Krug possessed a thorough knowledge of the 
country, and an unbounded influence in Amasia and 
the surrounding region. 

But we must now look at the result. 

After a while Mr. Metz’s faith was shaken; and 
he went to Jerusalem and Palestine in order to see 
whether some improvement in his plans might not 
be suggested in that quarter. He finally upset all 
his arrangements, sent home all the idle hands left, 
kept in Amasia only such men as he could not get 
along without, and had the vacant places occupied by 
natives. But how came he thus to change his mind ? 
What lessons were evolved during the experiments, 
which extended over several years ? 

It was soon found, in the first place, that while some 
good men were sent out, the greater number were not 
such, or else their goodness was not of a character to 
"keep” with the change of circumstances. Why? 
Was it owing to carelessness in making the selection ? 
The facts of the case were these: the director could 
not be personally acquainted with every candidate; 
he was obliged, therefore, to accept the certificates and 
recommendations of other parties in whom he had con¬ 
fidence, but who, not being thoroughly acquainted with 
the nature of the services required, and the moral 
atmosphere to be encountered, took into consideration 
the interest of the person they recommended rather 
than that of the enterprise. Some of the emigrants, 

VOL. I. H 
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too, had been well behaved people at home, but when 
set loose from the restraints of home, and even, in 
many cases, while on their way out, they had proved 
themselves the slaves of evil passions; and many of 
these had to be sent back again. The impossibility 
of uniting the worldly and the religious objects as alike 
chief was sometimes illustrated in quite a ludicrous 
manner; for it happened that when a miller was wanted 
and written for, a shoemaker was sent in his place, &c. 

But as long as the evil was confined to what has been 
stated, it really remained a question of expense; and 
though its large increase was very discouraging, it was 
yet borne with great equanimity. All, however, could 
not immediately be sent back whose lives proved them 
not to be the Christian men and women it had been 
supposed. Contracts had been, of necessity, made with 
many of them, and they could not be broken. Indeed, 
the lives of nearly every one who came out with the 
hopes and prayers of Christian people in Strasburg, 
became so dissolute and unchristian that their presence 
in Amasia was anything but a means of spi'eading 
Evangelical Christianity; and the pious German 
teacher was constantly lamenting, to the hour of his 
death, that his labours among his own people w r ere 
wholly without fruit, and that the colony of Amasia, 
instead of spreading godliness by their blameless lives, 
were pointed at by the natives as instances of the 
legitimate and dangerous consequences of Evangelical 
teaching. 
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Another evil must not be forgotten, for it belongs 
alike to all attempts at colonization in Turkey, what¬ 
ever be their object These people were not accus¬ 
tomed to the climate; they disregarded the advice 
given them by the natives; they ventured to take the 
same liberties as persons who were completely accli¬ 
matised, and treated as fools all who ventured to remon¬ 
strate with them. The consequence was disease, and, 
in many cases, death. Some of the best of them were 
carried off in this manner, and among these their 
teacher. They otherwise might in time have learned 
the language, and have adapted themselves to the 
prejudices of the community in which they had taken 
up their abode. 

Again, in accounting for the evil effects of the 
example of these people, it must not be forgotten that 
the Occidental may innocently indulge in many things 
which, by Orientals, are deemed highly immoral, and 
ruinous to a man’s character. This is especially true 
of the relations of the sexes. These emigrants brought 
all their home customs along with them, and being 
numerous, thought they might keep them, and show 
them as a “ better waxy,” never dreaming that they 
were under any obligatiou to adopt those of the 
natives, or to put any unusual restraint upon them¬ 
selves* Surely they were the enlightened, the highly 
civilized European, kindly come to the benighted 
Asiatic, who ought to sit at their feet and learn of 
them. They, therefore, claimed a supertority in all 
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things. The consequence was that a very general 
impression was soon made upon the natives that the 
members of the German colony were loose in their 
morals. They were not far from the truth in respect 
to drinking in a few cases; but as a general thing, this 
unfavourable impression was not warranted by the 
facts, and can be accounted for only in the manner 
mentioned above. Nor is it strange that these un¬ 
educated people should make such a mistake, when 
many of our missionaries, when they first come out, do 
the very same thing, and often require years of painful 
experience before they can be induced to alter their 
course; and in some cases, indeed, unfavourable im¬ 
pressions are produced upon the native mind which are 
not obliterated by years of better acquaintance. 

We have stated that simultaneously with this colo¬ 
nizing experiment, another was going on, by means of 
preaching and teaching in the native languages. It 
must be acknowledged that the results of this have 
been meagre and slow to develop, despite the powerful 
influence which the directors of the German colony 
have exerted for the protection against persecution 
of all who have embraced Evangelical doctrine; and 
this not only in Amasia itself, but in Marsovan, 
and, indeed, in all the surrounding region. This 
cannot be attributed to a lack of fidelity or fitness on 
the part of the man who preaches in Turkish and 
Armenian, and who gives instruction in the school, 
for few are his equals in these respects. But he 
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himself complains, as have others who occupied the 
same post before him, that it is difficult to stem and 
neutralize the evil influence exerted by most of the 
members of even the now reduced German colony. As 
far as appears, Evangelical labours would have pro¬ 
duced far better and more extensive results had the 
colony never existed. This was fully the opinion 
adopted by Mr. Krug before his death, and we believe 
it is, in the main, that of Mr. Metz himself. This 
view of the case is expressed with a sincere apprecia¬ 
tion of the untiring efforts, Christian generosity, and 
large views of the gentlemen connected with it. I 
myself have been taught a lesson which I shall not 
soon forget; I have learned to set a higher value 
than ever upon the simple preaching of the Gospel, 
which, though deemed w foolishness ” by many, has 
already transformed many nations, and will yet trans¬ 
form this empire. The theory of Christian colonization 
is plausible; and though experience has always been 
unfavourable to it, it yet possesses a degree of attraction 
to many minds. The experiment made in Amasia has 
settled two important points: that such a means of 
evangelization is expensive in the extreme, and that 
even under the most favourable circumstances its 
actual results are not good. But then we are met 
with the objection that all foreign agencies neces¬ 
sarily make mistakes. We accept this difficulty; and 
we believe that foreign preachers are fitted only to 
commence the good work, and exercise a general super- 
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intendence and direction afterwards, for a time; that 
the natives must be relied upon for the main labour 
and succeas; and that the more thorough, elevated, 
and extensive the education imparted to these, the 
more rapid and complete will be the final triumph. 

It seems appropriate, in connexion with this subject, 
to say a few words upon the cognate topic of European 
enterprise in Turkey. There can be no doubt that 
the general knowledge of ihe European respecting 
the mechanical arts, manufactures, and agriculture, 
give him a great advantage over the native. But he 
has the great disadvantage of being less acquainted 
with the native character and the resources of the 
country; he also belongs to a race thought very 
rich, and proper subjects for " fleecing.” European 
merchants are complaining more and more that they 
cannot carry on business with these people; and it is 
fast sliding into the hands of natives, so that instead 
of our having foreign merchants, carrying on the busi¬ 
ness with Europe as formerly, every important sea-port 
and manufacturing town in Europe is quickly becom¬ 
ing the seat of Greek, Armenian, and Jewish merchants, 
who will shortly monopolize the whole trade. They 
can do it cheaper, and they are generally sharper. As 
for manufactures, property is of so unsafe a tenure that 
Europeans have attempted nothing except in so costly 
an article as silk. They have been employed in setting 
up factories for the Government, and working them for 
a time; but the natives have been sure to supplant 
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them as soon as they had learned enough of the business 
to carry it on after a fashion. Many Europeans have 
attempted the cultivation of farms; but here the 
difference of climate,*and of materials at hand, begins 
to tell so strongly that they have failed in nearly every 
case. But the natives succeed in their farming opera¬ 
tions, not only when they are small proprietors and do 
the whole work with their own hands, but also when 
they are lords of extensive domains or chifliks, for 
which they must employ the labour of many hands. 
The fact is, no one can hope to succeed in such an 
enterprise who does not fit himself for it by a special 
apprenticeship upon the ground. But with this con¬ 
dition, Asia Minor offers a very wide and hopeful field 
for European enterprise. The land is cheap in the 
extreme. Thanks to the abased condition of Turkey, 
she can oppress her own people alone. The European 
is shielded from oppression, injustice, and wrong, by 
the AEgis of his own Government, which, like the Boman 
citizenship of olden times, protects him wherever he 
moves. But should he attempt to meddle with agri¬ 
cultural pursuits upon any large scale without a suitable 
acquaintance with the soil, the climate, and the people, 
he must expect nothing but failure and waste. Many 
have attempted it and have rued the day, 

Saturday , May 14.—We left Amasia at 6’30 a.m,, and 
rode through the main street, running nearly north and 
south, passing by several of the principal mosques of 
the town. One of these contains several embalmed 
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bodies, which require a handsome “bakshish” to be 
seen; for one of them is the remains of a woman, and 
it is claimed that according to Muslem law no man 
should be allowed to look upon them; this is of course 
only a pretext for a present. This mosque is adorned 
with portions of fine pillars of very ancient date. Such 
remains ought to be common in the ancient capital of 
Pontus, but the place has long been in the hands of 
Muslems, and those of Aniasia are noted over all this 
part of the country for their extreme fanaticism and 
bigotry. They have destroyed all they could lay their 
hands upon. I have seen a fine piece of Mosaic that 
was discovered in digging a garden; but such things 
are now rarely found. There is a mutilated old marble 
sarcophagus in the street through which we were now 
passing. We also saw three slabs of marble with in¬ 
scriptions forming the two side-posts and top of the door 
of a private house. The inscriptions are as follows, 
perhaps others may be better able than ourselves to 
supply what is wanting :— 

€niAPPIOYANTO 
MATIKU)AHMAPXIKHC€Z 
CM HTPOnOA€ 

It would seem to be a portion of a decree of the Dimarch 
of the city, which was then— i.e. during the period of 
the Roman domination—the metropolis or capital of 
the province. 

. Beyond this, and just upon the edge of the town, is a 
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fine old mosque built in the best style of the Abassi- 
dian period, with a mausoleum on the opposite side of 
the street, which contains several Muslem tombs, and 
appears to have been erected at the same time, as it is 
built in the same style as the mosque. We had before 
seen in another part of the city a finely-carved gateway 
belonging to a ruined Medresseh or college, also ex¬ 
hibiting the intricate details of the same style of archi¬ 
tecture. Such buildings do not exist, as far as we have 
heard, to the west of Amasia, at least in the elaborate 
style we refer to, though they are found eastward in 
Sivas, Divrik, and other places. Later and less elabo¬ 
rate works are met with throughout the Peninsula, and 
even at Constantinople; but they evidently belong to a 
later period, and form a distinct branch, an offshoot 
from the Saracenic which might be called the Osmanly. 
The most marked distinction perhaps is the form of the 
arch, in which is to be seen, in case of the later style, 
the influence of Greek and Roman models, giving it 
greater roundness and simplicity than in the other 
styles. There is also an absence of that fanaticism dis¬ 
played by the Abassidian age, in the passages from the 
Koran, the elaborate carvings of which constitute the 
greater portion of their ornaments. 

But to return from this digression. Our course was 
nearly south by compass for an hour after leaving the 
town. On our left stood the bold calcareous cliffs, with 
the ancient aqueduct cut out of them near their base, 
generally skirted by the road; on the right, we had the 
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green and fresh vegetation of the gardens planted thick 
with mulberry and other fruit trees, with an occasional 
glimpse of the river, and its slowly revolving wheels 
bringing up the water and pouring it into a trough 
resting upon the bank. These wheels are set in motion 
by the flowing stream, whose water acquires greater 
force by being slightly dammed with stakes, so as to 
direct the current upon the wheeL* We were travelling 
upon the old causeway, and I reminded my companions 
that upon these very stones, and by the side of this 
cliff* and this aqueduct, many nations and changing 
dynasties had passed before us—kings, princes, generals, 
sultans, and khans, Pagan, Roman, Christian, and 
Muslem; with armies, shining steel, prancing steeds, 
rumbling chariots, and floating standards. Could these 
ancient hills but tell all they have witnessed, as they 
have looked down with their hard, unmoved faces 
upon this road, how many a tale would they unfold, how 
many a picture would they bring to life again, which 
has perished for ever in oblivion! But there they 
stand, hard-visaged, cold and unconcerned. Who knows 
but a keener photography may some day be able to 
extract one by one the million pictures which have 
been impressed by living scenes npon their surface? 

There are two roads leading from Amasia to Tocat. 
The one turns off from the valley at a fountain half an 
hour from the town; the other continues in the valley 

* We have seen precisely similar wheels in Antioch, in Northern 
Syria. 
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for an hour farther, and then turns eastward into the 
▼alley of Inebazar; the latter alone is practicable for 
carts. We took the most direct road, and stopping at 
the fountain to water our horses, we turned eastward 
into a narrow valley, and immediately began to ascend 
up a small stream which is employed for a couple of 
miles in watering gardens and mulberry plantations. 
The rocks soon change from hard limestone to clay 
shales, with marked stratification, powerfully contorted 
and disrupted, and appearing to have a general inclina¬ 
tion of about 45° to the south-east. This rock some¬ 
times hardens and assumes a crystalline appearance, 
which somewhat resembles serpentine. The valley now 
rapidly grows narrower, and there is room at the bottom 
only for the small stream to pass through it, encum¬ 
bered in its flow by pieces of rock from the overhanging 
cliffs. The gorge finally seems entirely to close up. It 
is in fact but 20 feet wide at the bottom, and narrower 
still above, and as the opening winds about, it appears 
as though the pass were shut before you. The narrowest 
spot is just sufficient for the stream to pass through; 
but it has been paved, and is the high road still. The 
road constantly ascends, until the narrow valley appears 
to be completely closed up by a perpendicular rock 
which lies right across it and forms a part of the solid 
mountain on both sides. The little stream has come 
to an end, and here is a fountain from which it seems to 
issue. A fine little meadow lies at the foot of the rocks, 
and in this well-sheltered spot, open only toward the 
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west, a whole caravan of muleteers and mules have 
made an improvised camp, and their fire is blackening 
the rocky ledge. There has been a great change in the 
appearance of things since we passed through the first 
narrow pass below; the sides of the valley are sloping 
and covered with soil, fields of grain present a rich 
verdure, and trees and bushes are scattered about in 
rich profusion. The note of the nightingale is heard in 
the thickets, and several partridges startled us by their 
sudden and noisy flight. We did not stop at the second 
pass, but climbing by the side path to the rocky ledge, 
and passing along the edge of the precipice, we issued 
upon an elevated plateau which forms the top of the 
mountain. The last of the two passes we had come 
through is somewhat dangerous when a rider goes down 
the mountain, for he suddenly finds himself upon the 
edge of a precipice when a sudden turn is required to 
the left. We have heard of a Tartar who lost his life 
here while riding fast in the night. 

We were riding on the plateau when a mounted 
villager whom we met stopped us and insisted on selling 
us a wooden jar. He asked us two piastres, or fourpence 
English money, and we got it for threepence. These 
jars are used for carrying water on a horse while travel¬ 
ling, and they keep it very cool, as it is constantly, 
though slowly, oozing through the pores of the wood; 
care, however, must be used lest they remain empty, in 
which case they are sure to crack and become useless. 
We long made use of ours, and found we could not do 
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without it. It is manufactured from the common pitch 
pine of the country, and is cut with an axe and jack¬ 
knife. In the villages it takes the 
place of earthen jars, and the no¬ 
madic tribes use no other. Labour 
must be cheap indeed where such an 
article can be made for so paltry a 
sum. 

The plateau on which we were riding 
affords a fine view of the valley of Ine¬ 
bazar, which is seen running east and 
west; it is watered by a stream twenty feet wide, 
which is employed in irrigating the mulberry gardens 
on its banks; almost the whole soil of the valley 
is sown with grain. The mountains on both sides 
are covered with bushes nearly to their summits; 
but the highest parts bear primeval forests, mostly of 
pine, mingled with scrub oak. A few of the villages lie 
below on the banks of the stream and in the midst of 
the gardens; but the greater part are built high upon 
the mountain’s side, within the shelter of some narrow 
hollow. Near the western extremity of this valley, 
and not far from where it meets the valley of the 
Iris, is one of the finest springs we have seen in Asia 
Minor. It issues from a low level, and is enclosed 
by a stone wall about 8 feet high, built in a square 
form, 20 feet on each side. The water gushes up from 
the whole surface within the enclosure, and though the 
opening for its escape is 3 feet wide, and nearly level 
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with the bottom of the enclosure, the stream comes out 
with great force, and there is always water enough in 
the tank for bathing. It is frequently visited for that 
purpose by the people of Amasia, although it is not sup¬ 
posed to possess any medicinal property. The ground 
around the tank is made marshy by smaller springs 
which issue from many places. 

There is a fountain near the summit of the mountain 
over which we were travelling, but it is usually dry, and 
when running the water is unwholesome. The descent 
is very steep, the path narrow, and along a precipice, and 
travellers generally prefer to come down on foot leading 
their horses by the bridle. The issue lies in a small 
lateral valley, mainly used for grazing purposes, where 
the song of the red-legged partridge alone breaks the 
solitude. We advanced to the valley of Inebazar, 
which we reached at ten, and stopped until twelve in 
the shade of some walnut trees to take luncheon. 
Then in the saddle again, our course lay eastward up 
the valley and near the bank of the stream until we 
reached the ruined stone khan with its miserable huts 
where caravans always stop, lying in the midst of the 
valley under the village of Inebazar ; without stopping 
here, we made a short turn to the right, and following a 
path through the fields up toward the mountain, reached 
Inebazar at 3*30 P.M., and pitched our tent just outside 
of the village among some mulberry trees and close to 
the rude cemetery. 

Inebazar is a Turkish village of about twenty houses, 
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built on the steep mountain side, upon both sides of a 
narrow gorge under the brow of a lofty ledge surmounted 
by forests* In the midst of it is an open space with the 
village fountain, and its long wooden troughs for water¬ 
ing the cattle. The people are engaged in agriculture, 
and own much of the fine land lying in this part of 
the valley. They are rich in cattle, and whenever I 
have stopped here on former occasions, which cannot 
be less than twenty times, I have sat down in a 
favourable spot near the entrance of the village and 
watched the herds of oxen, cows, calves, asses, buffa¬ 
loes, sheep, and goats, all mingled together in social 
brotherhood, coming home from the pasture. And 
most of them were fat and sleek. Oh! what glorious 
pranks and gambols they did make, and how their 
arrival seemed to set the whole village in motion, the 
younger generation more particularly. We have found 
the people of this village very quiet and industrious. 
They have a little mosque where they worship, and next 
door to it the house where they entertain strangers. 
I have uniformly been treated here with hospitality 
and kindness, and when many of us travelled together, 
they never made any objection to clearing their houses 
for our accommodation. We have found it to be 
the case generally that upon the thoroughfares the 
villagers are kind to the traveller because they have 
learnt by experience the benefit they obtain. It is only 
in out-of-the-way places, and away from the usual routes 
of travel, that one meets with rudeness, and that the 
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people even refuse to sell you provisions or provide 
you with necessaries. This is probably the case the 
world over; it is based on human nature in general, 
and the people of Asia Minor doubtless possess their 
full share of that. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Sunday in the tent — Turtle-doves — Festival of the Bairam — 
Village priest — Dispute with the Imam — The Oolemas — An 
eccentric dervish — Khzulbash muleteers — Chengel Bekjilik — 
Guards of the pass — Eagles and partridges — Denizens of the 
mountains —Valley of the Iris — Buffaloes — Toorkhal — Men- 
zii horses — The Kaz Ova — Jelat Khan — Koords — The 
“merle rouge” — Arrival at Tocat — Affectionate welcome. 

O UN DAY, May 15th .—We have, upon the whole, 
^ enjoyed a quiet and pleasant day in and about 
our tent We read several of the Psalms together, 
and had worship in the tent. The view of the valley 
and the opposite mountains from this little grassy 
platform is very fine. It is the time of turtle-doves, 
which are seen fluttering about, and their cooing is 
heard more and more abundantly as we proceed on our 
journey. They spend the whole summer in the northern 
portions of the Peninsula, where they breed, and dis¬ 
appear in the autumn. They are seen feeding in the 
fields of grain, drinking at every spring and fountain, 
and on the edge of every stream, and collecting m 
large numbers in the thickest trees during the heat 
of the day. They seem to spend the nights mostly 
upon the rocks. There is no doubt that they con¬ 
sume great quantities of grain, besides cherries and 
VOL. i. i 
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garden-seeds; but they are general favourites and 
are destroyed only for food. They breed about the 
month of July, and are shot, as soon as fully fledged, 
by watching for them under a tree or by a fountain: 
their flesh is then tender, but they are not pickled here, 
as in some of the islands of the Archipelago. This is, 
doubtless, the bird often alluded to in Scripture, for it 
is as common in Syria and Palestine.* The flight of 
this bird has a very peculiar sound, which we might 
call silvery; it is certainly unlike that of any other of 
the feathered tribe. When it flutters overhead, its out- 
spread tail presents a semicircle of black set in white. 
Its cooing is often heard in every direction, among the 
trees, on the wall-fences, upon the ground, and on the 
rocks, and they are frequently seen sitting side by side 
upon a branch or fluttering in pairs. 

We had a heavy rain-storm last night, and had the 
satisfaction of finding by experiment that our tent is 
thoroughly waterproof; it, moreover, kept us warm 
while everybody outside was shivering with cold. The 
barometer shows our position to be 2758 above the sea, 
so that we are 1180 feet higher than at Amasia. 

The Turks celebrate Coorban Bairam to-morrow, 
commencing this evening, for they reckon the day 
from sunset to sunset, like the Jews. It is one of 
their two great festivals, if not the greatest festival 
of all; every Muslem who can afford it offers up a 
sheep in sacrifice, and distributes the meat to the poor. 

* Cant. ii. 12, Jer. viii., &c. 
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Though a religious act, it is not performed by the 
priests, but every householder himself slaughters his 
offering; nor does there appear to be the slightest idea 
of expiation or atonement in it. No one in this village 
appears to consider himself rich enough to spare even 
a lamb; at any rate, we hear of no intention to con¬ 
form with this part of the custom. Our tent is pitched 
but a few steps from the village burying-ground, and we 
saw this morning several women and children cleaning 
and adorning the graves of their relations. They had 
already set out many plants of the iris among the tombs, 
and they were now cutting away the dried leaves, digging 
the ground, pulling up the weeds, and thinning out the 
plants, while they replaced with fresh ones those that 
had dried up. The old Imam, or priest of the village, 
made a call, and we had a long conversation with 
him; he complains that the villagers do not wish their 
children to learn to read, even gratis, but prefer to 
have them play all the day long, or follow their fathers 
to the field: a very general complaint of schoolmasters 
in all agricultural districts, not in this land alone, but 
probably in every land. He claims to keep a school, 
but says his own children are the only scholars he 
can induce to attend. We were very near getting 
into serious trouble here with some bigoted Muslems, 
who did not belong to the village but came from 
abroad. Carabed is very free in speaking his mind 
upon religious subjects, and it makes very little 
difference with him whether the persons he converses 
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with are Christians or Muslems, though he generally 
shows great tact in the maimer of doing it. While 
watching the dishes on the fire, he engaged in con¬ 
versation with a row of villagers, who had sat down 
upon a bank the better to observe the strangers. These 
took all he said in very good part, and they evidently 
received a very favourable impression of his good sense 
and information. But there is just now in the village 
a would-be great man, an Imam, come from Amasia to 
assist the simple villagers in the public services of 
Balram, a very proud and bigoted man. Whether actu¬ 
ated by jealousy, or fear of the influence of Carabed’s 
words upon these country people, or moved simply by 
a curiosity similar to their own, he came down with a 
train of worshipful attendants, and took a prominent 
seat among our visitors. Carabed had stopped talking, 
and was busy about his affairs, and so the Imam began 
to extol his office and to praise his religion by putting 
it in contrast with that of these travellers and of all 
“ giaours ” like them. He warmed up as he proceeded; 
and, in order to startle and impress his audience, he 
made some very strange and out-of-the-way assertions. 
Carabed had not said a word since the great man had 
taken his seat; but when he heard the Imam assert 
that “prayer could be offered where a dog had been 
lying down, but not where a goat bad lain,” he stood 
erect, and said, “Excuse me, if I take the liberty to 
speak but a word;” intending simply to make an 
inquiry. As soon as he heard these words, the Imam, 
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bursting with rage at the despicable giaour who had 
dared to interrupt him, rose upon his feet, began to 
curse him, and called for a stick to give him a whip¬ 
ping. He bawled, at the top of his voice, “ Say, * God 
is God alone, and Mohammed is his prophet,’ or I beat 

you.Oh! if I only had a stick, I would 

make a Muslem of you.” But the villagers all took 
Carabed’s part, they surrounded the fanatical Imam, 
some scolding and others expostulating with him, and 
took him back to the village, doubtless admiring his 
holy zeal for the true faith. There was one circum¬ 
stance, however, in all this business which for a while 
wore a rather threatening aspect. A tall, athletic Cir¬ 
cassian stood by, armed with his long dagger (kama) 
and pistol, who, having just come here to reside, and 
not knowing a word of what was said, seemed to think 
that his priest had been insulted by the Christian dogs, 
and for a while appeared on the point of taking an 
active part and turning the contest of words to one of 
a more serious nature. Had the matter come to blows, 
these fellows would, doubtless, have had the worst of it. 
Indeed, any two of us might have robbed the whole 
village or taken all the people prisoners, had we been so 
disposed ; but such a turn would have made an exceed¬ 
ingly unfortunate affair of it. As it was, the villagers 
grew angry with the Imam for his unseemly behaviour 
towards their guest, and they would not let him come 
near us again. They themselves came back, and quietly 
sat down as before, and said the fellow must be a 
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gipsy, not a Muslem; and that if he were to preach 
to them on the morrow they would not remain in the 
mosque to hear him. 

As far as our own observation goes, the old-style 
fanaticism and bigotry of the Turks has quite disap¬ 
peared, except among the Oolemas,* who spend all 
their time in the study of their religious books and in 
practising the rites of their religion. They keep them¬ 
selves as far as possible from contact with Christians, 
and thus manage to preserve themselves in benighted 
ignorance of what the world is made of. But, even 
with them, it seems extremely doubtful whether fanati¬ 
cism is not mostly put on for the sake of influence. 
The great blow to Muslem bigotry has, doubtless, been 
the ever-spreading influence of European ideas, arts, 
and civilization, whose torrent they cannot hope to 
stem, but are forced to yield to the current; and, as it 
bears the name of Christianity, Islam necessarily bows 
before the Cross. The great hindrance now to their 
civilization is the pride which makes them still adhere 
to a faith whose truth they never allow themselves for 
a moment to call into question. During my former long 
residence at Tocat, we were occasionally visited by an 
eccentric old dervish, who prided himself upon the title 
of Dely (crazy), which he had acquired by long years 
of silly nonsense. I had several long conversations 
with the man, and had occasion to study his mind and 

* Oolcmah, learned man; from llim, learning. Hence Elymas, 
Acts xiii. 8. 
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character well. He was possessed of many kindly feel¬ 
ings, and was somewhat wanting in the stores of the 
upper region; but I very soon came to the conclusion 
that both his religion and his bigotry were put on for 
effect, as a means of introduction into the houses of the 
rich and powerful for the purpose of “ spunging ” them. 
Whenever conversation flagged, he would turn his eye¬ 
balls upwards and vehemently exclaim, “ Akh! kiilhch, 
kiilhch, coorban olaim ! ” “ The sword ! the sword! 
would I were offered up a sacrifice! ” Whenever we 
asked him what he meant, he replied that he wished 
to fight for God, put infidels to the sword, and then 
perish by it himself in His service. We once met that 
man upon the high road, when there were rumours of 
Koordish robbers prowling about. He was evidently 
afraid, and requested to put himself under our personal 
and unaided protection; and we came to the conclusion 
that he was an arrant coward, and that if he ever did 
die a violent death it would not be from the want of 
painstaking in order to avoid it; and he certainly had 
succeeded to do very well thus far, for he had already 
passed the age of sixty years. 

Our muleteers are Kuzulbashes. There are three of 
them, two of whom are the servants of the chief who 
owns the horses and the mules; he is about thirty 
years of age, a pleasant and accommodating fellow, but 
almost as brutish and ignorant as his beasts of burden. 
He rides constantly, on his best horse, while the other 
two mostly walk, but occasionally ride upon a couple 
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of insignificant little donkeys which are their personal 
property. The smallest of these donkeys is called Haji 
Moorad by his master, and it would be hard to say 
which of the two, the donkey or his owner, possesses the 
most, or rather the least, intellect. Our chief muleteer 
acknowledged to us one day, when he was in liquor, 
that he belonged to the region of Angora; but, having 
murdered a man in a fit of passion, he dared not return 
that way lest the relatives of the dead man should 
have their revenge. Nor did he seem altogether inca¬ 
pable of such a deed, although we do not believe he 
could have done it in fair fight, but only by treachery. 
As for his men, they approached the brute nearer than 
almost any human beings we had ever met Their 
minds seemed incapable of comprehending anything 
beyond the simplest routine of their duties. To-dav, 
being Bairam, they were evidently in good humour, 
and seemed determined to enjoy themselves. The 
owner of Haji Moorad began to dance and sing, and 
went through a series of somersaults which made us 
every moment expect that he would break his back. 
But the performance appeared to produce a great sen¬ 
sation in the village; they came dow n in mass to see the 
wonderful feat, with much of the same feeling, probably, 
with which the fashionable world of Paris or London 
turn out to gaze in raptures at the “ pirouettes ” of a new 
“ danseuse and as soon as he had finished, most of the 
boys and even some of the young girls straightway began 
turning somersaults upon the grass around us. The 
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contagious influence of the fine arts! After that came 
a trial of strength. The question was, who could lift 
Haji Moorad entirely off the ground? But as his 
saddle was very large for him (it was, probably, an old 
castoff horse “ palan ”), it was taken off, and the ambi¬ 
tious aspirant to immortal fame passed his arms around 
the middle of the body, united his hands underneath, 
and endeavoured to lift the animal off his feet. Our 
chief muleteer was the only successful competitor. 
During the contest Haji had been kindly supplied 
with some extra handfuls of straw, and appeared in no 
wise concerned with what was going on about him. 

Monday 1 6th .—We were delayed this morning until 
7 o’clock by the Bairam exercises in the mosque, which 
we had allowed our muleteers to attend. We started 
off the moment they came out, leaving them to load- 
up and overtake us. They had, however, prepared a 
feast for themselves, and it is probable they washed it 
down with something stronger than water. 

Pursuing our road through fine mountain scenery, we 
crossed, at 10 A.M., a stream which comes down from 
the mountains on the left, and, uniting its waters with 
those of another stream on the right, turns a flour-mill 
belonging to a Greek, who supplies the wants of an 
extensive region of country. We pushed on by this 
mill, and in five minutes reached the guard-house, called 
Chengel Bekjilik. The situation of this spot is striking 
in the extreme. It is a narrow hollow, formed by the 
meeting of two gorges, whose waters make a tongue 
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of land, upon which stands the guard-house, with high 
rocks behind it. The clay slate, serpentine rock, and, 
lower down, the calcareous marls, rise very high on 
both sides; and a few feet below the confluence of the 
two streams the opposite rocks advance so far towards 
each other as apparently to close up the valley. It is 
only when you go through the narrow pass, wading 
through the water of the dashing stream, that you see 
the opening, and come upon a fine, smooth, and culti¬ 
vated valley on the other side, enclosed on both sides 
by steep hills covered with pine. The guard-house con¬ 
sists of a miserable hut built of mud, by the side of 
which grows a fine old platanus. Beams have been 
placed across from the tree to the top of the perpen¬ 
dicular rock, and green boughs have been laid over¬ 
head, making a shady bower and affording a fine resting- 
place, where the traveller can sip the cup of coffee 
which is a pretext for a present to the people who 
guard this once dangerous spot. The guards have here 
made benches, and laid their mattresses and bedding 
upon them; and it is not unusual to see one of them 
sitting in the shade and playing the native saz (guitar), 
which is an indispensable companion to the guardsman. 
In front are two tall posts, with a transverse beam, 
upon which long hung the head of a robber, and still 
longer the chain to which it was fastened, and which 
gave its name to the spot, for Chengel means a chain. 
This spot was once famous for its deeds of blood and 
robbery. The band would hide around, and, it being 
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notified by the look-out on the overhanging rocks 
when any valuable prey was drawing near, they would 
allow the unsuspecting travellers to enter the enchanted 
circle, and catch them as in a mouse-trap. We have 
ourselves met robbers close by, and some of our friends 
have been robbed only a short distance from here since 
the erection of the guard-house. But the pass has been 
considered quite safe for several years. The guards on 
duty are sent from Sivas, this spot lying within the 
jurisdiction of the Pasha of that place. But these poor 
people must lead a very stupid sort of a life. Their 
sole occupation consists in the cultivation of a small 
garden, which fills up the whole of the smooth space 
left by the road. As they are changed every few 
months, their only motive in cultivating their garden 
must be occupation, for they cannot hope to eat the 
fruit of their labour. They while away their time in 
making little wooden machines moved by water, and 
consisting of two little hammers which strike alternately 
upon a plank. 

We enjoyed a short rest here under the trees, and 
started again at 11 o’clock. The way from here to 
Toorkhal has always seemed to us so mysterious and 
complicated in the direction of its windings that we 
resolved this time to proceed with the compass and 
watch in hand. W r e followed the course of a consider¬ 
able stream, which flowed in the direction in which we 
were proceeding. Its broad and pebbly bed — a very 
small portion of which is now covered by water—shows 
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that it often covers a space five or six times as wide; 
while the large boulders it has brought down from 
the mountain are an evidence of the force which the 
stream sometimes acquires. It is quite impossible to 
ford it at such times; the platanus growing upon the 
banks, and affording shade to the cattle and sheep, bear 
upon their trunks marks of the great height which the 
torrent sometimes reaches. The left bank of the stream 
is too narrow for cultivation; but on the right there 
are broad and fruitful fields, covered with promising 
crops. The stream which comes from the Bekjilik is 
turned into a channel, and made to turn a flour-mill 
and water the barley-fields. This part of the valley is 
beautiful, but there is no village in sight; the culti¬ 
vated fields and the solitary mill are the only signs ot* 
the presence of man. The farmers complain of the 
injury done to their crops, especially at the time, of 
sowing, by the numerous partridges, which here revel 
in luxury; for the nature of the ground is such that 
they may feed in the fields, and upon the slightest 
alarm run up the steep hills close by, where a man 
cannot pursue them. We often started them up from 
the roadside; but they rarely flew up, preferring to run 
along the ground, which they do with great rapidity. 
We, however, once saw upon this road a specimen of 
hawking which highly interested us. We had per¬ 
ceived a large covey of partridges rolling themselves 
in the dirt in the shade of a pear-tree in the midst 
of a field; and when we stopped our horses, more care- 
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fully to watch their movements, they took the alarm 
and ran to a rocky hill close by, covered with scattered 
bushes. As we stood still, looking at them, two eagles 
suddenly appeared swinging in the air; the partridges 
saw them, and separating into two companies they ran 
and hid themselves in the bushes. The eagles came 
down with a swoop, alighted upon the ground, and 
began to run after the partridges around the bushes 
and dart at them as they tried to hide. One of the 
poor game seemed to hope that she might slip out of 
the way, and flew off with a piteous cry, making for 
the opposite side of the river and valley; but one of 
the king birds was after her in a moment, and was close 
upon his prey when we lost sight of both. Meanwhile 
a third eagle had come down upon the scene of action, 
and the butchery had evidently commenced and was 
rapidly proceeding, for no other partridge attempted to 
escape by flight during the fifteen minutes we remained 
watching the scene. It is said, that so frightened are 
the poor birds at the near approach of their dreaded 
enemy that they lie down, so that a man may take 
them alive. And a native sportsman assured us that 
he had once found a large falcon dead upon the top 
of a bush, having struck his talons so strongly into a 
branch as to be unable to disengage himself; and in 
the bush itself he also found upon examination several 
dead partridges, which were evidently untouched. He 
supposed that they dared not to leave the bush as long 
as they saw their enemy perched upon the top, and 
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thus died either of fright or of hunger. Eagles are 
very numerous in this region, and, were it not for them 
and the foxes, the depredations committed upon the 
grain-crops and the gardens by the partridges and 
the hares would be very great. We have often seen 
them after game, and once saw one of them upon Mount 
Taurus come down to the ground and pursue on foot a 
poor hare, which appeared so frightened as scarcely to 
possess the power to move. They build their nests in 
holes in the high and inaccessible parts of the rocks. 

Stags are found in the higher mountains around 
here; they find abundant food and shelter in the 
forests, and come out into the isolated fields of the 
higher regions very early in the morning, as well as 
towards evening and in the night, to feed upon the 
young wheat. The roebuck is more daring, and lias 
been seen upon the edges of this valley; but they 
generally frequent the mountain streams, where they 
run under the thickets and relish the frogs found in 
them. In winter the snow obliges them to be station¬ 
ary, and they then feed upon the young shoots in some 
sheltered nook of the mountain. Bears are also found 
about here; they rarely attack men, but one of them 
not long since, upon the slope of Ak Dagli, a few hours 
north of Amasia, caught and devoured a girl of twelve 
yearn on the outskirts of a village; this fact seems 
well authenticated. 

We crossed the stream which waters this valley, and 
about a couple of hundred yards beyond entered the 
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valley of the Iris, and began to skirt the river itself 
upon its right bank. The river was somewhat swollen, 
and red with mud. The soil is here of a rich alluvium, 
and from this place to Toorkhal, the right bank, upon 
which we ride all the way, is ten or twelve feet high; 
but it is gradually wearing away, and the river is 
evidently seeking to. alter its course, as far as the 
narrow limits of the valley will allow it. It has already, 
indeed, so far progressed in this direction that the road 
has in some places become dangerous, though it hugs 
the hills; while new fields, already under cultivation, 
have been formed upon the left bank, which are but 
slightly raised above the level of the stream, and are 
always covered with water when the river rises in the 
•spring with the melting of the mountain snows. There 
were here a considerable number of buffaloes lying or 
standing in the river, and well illustrating this animars 
fondness for muddy water. In several instances, what 
appeared to be stones rising slightly above the surface 
of the water, were found, upon examination, to be the 
noses of buffaloes lying beneath the tide. These very 
useful animals are found all over Asia Minor, but they 
cannot thrive unless they can have frequent access to 
water. They revel in swampy ground, and we have 
seen them in the finest condition and largest numbers 
in the lower parts of the plain of Marsovan. They 
are larger and much more powerful than the best oxen 
found in the country; and they accomplish the heaviest 
ploughing as well as draw* the heaviest burdens. 
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As we proceeded on our way the valley grew broader. 
Our road now lay through the low marshy plain, whose 
stagnant waters, resonant with the harmonies of the 
frogs, and filled with white and black storks, herons, 
and other waders, render the atmosphere of the place 
so unwholesome to its inhabitants. The plain is not 
extensive. The mountains are bold and high all around 
it, and all are calcareous except those on the north side. 
As the river lies low in its banks, it would seem an easy 
task to drain this unwholesome plain by means of 
trenches connecting them with the river. There is an 
opening in the mountains on the south where the river 
comes in; it communicates with the great plain of 
Kaz Ova, Goose Plain, which runs east and west, and 
on the edge of which lies the city of Tocat. The little 
plain of Toorkhal is celebrated for its fertility; its soil 
is black and rich, and the melons it produces are as 
highly esteemed in the surrounding region as those of 
Cassaba in Western Asia Minor. 

The approach to Toorkhal is fine, owing to the many 
trees which grow in the gardens on the sides of the 
road, though there is not a green leaf in the village 
itself. The old castle crowning the bold sugar-loaf hill 
is the most prominent object in view. But the road 
could not be worse. There is an old stone causeway 
built through the morass; but the stones have been 
more or less displaced, leaving deep holes between, 
which endanger the horses’ legs, so that the traveller 
is constantly in doubt whether the causeway or the 
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unadulterated mud on both sides be the worst place to 
ride over. We finally emerged on smooth ground, and 
encountering great flocks of cackling geese, for which 
the place is celebrated, we rode up to the foot of the 
castle hill, and, taking to the right, began at once to 
wade knee-deep through the mud of mingled soil and 
manure which fills the only street of modern Toorkhal, 
the direct descendant (Oh, how fallen!) of the ancient 
Kaziura. The village—for it contains not more than 
forty houses—is built around the western and southern 
portions of the base of castle hill, which rises in the form 
of an irregular cone with its steepest side towards the 
town, the old scolloped towers and walls above being 
reduced to an ugly ruin. The river passes on the 
western edge of the town, and its water is now of a dark 
red hue, on account of recent rains. Think of their 
drinking such stuff and excusing their laziness by de¬ 
claring it is better than the water of a good and whole¬ 
some spring but ten minutes off, on the opposite side of 
the hill 1 The houses are miserable mud-brick struc¬ 
tures in various stages of decomposition, and are all 
more or less adorned with storks’ nests. We counted 
as many as eight on and around the dome of a small 
mosque. These birds make such a clatter with their bills 
at night, such an incessant music of castanets, as some 
one has called them, that they seriously disturb the 
slumbers of unaccustomed travellers. 

We stopped in the street to inquire for lodgings of 
the Governor of the place, not caring to take up our 
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quarters at the dirty “cafes” which we were too well ac¬ 
quainted with already. As we were thus waiting on our 
horses a woman’s voice called to us from a window, 
and on looking up we recognised the wife of an old 
Turkish friend. She said that her husband was dead, 
but warmly urged our becoming her guests; so we 
dismounted and were shown into the best room. She 
brought in her orphan children to kiss our hands; then 
came her sister and her brother-in-law, and a row of 
more than half-a-dozen children by two wives. Much 
joy was expressed at our arrival, because several 
members of the family were sick, and so we must 
bring out our box of medicines and turn doctor at 
once. We waited upon the patients in the harem, and 
not only the sick ones but those who were well must be 
attended to, the latter for the purpose of keeping well. 
As we passed through the harem we noticed a novel 
kind of churn, in which a young girl was engaged in 
making the butter of the household. It consists of the 
hollowed trunk of a tree, closed with boards at both 
ends, and with a hole at the top. It is hung by ropes 
to a beam in the ceiling, and shaken like a swing by 
holding the end with the hands. 

Our host is Memish Agha, the widow’s brother-in- 
law. He is Menziljy of Toorkhal, i.e. he has to furnish 
horses for carrying the mail and for the convenience of 
travellers. He receives 500 piastres, or 4Z. 10s. a 
month from the Government, and has to furnish the 
horses for carrying the mail once a week to Amasia 
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and the return mail to Tocat. When travellers require 
menzil horses he has to furnish them at the rate of 
4^ piastres, or 10d., for every hour in distance. Thus, 



Churning. 

the distance between Toorkhal and Tocat being eight 
hours, or about 32 miles, one horse costs 36 piastres to 
go over that ground. But a single horse is never 
furnished. You must pay at the same rate for the horse 
of the guide who is to bring back the horses; so that 
the hire of a single horse to Tocat is in reality 
72 piastres, besides a “ bakshish ” of 5 piastres to the 
Surujy or guide. But a surujy is not taken for every 
horse hired; he can take charge of four besides his 
own. When baggage is carried, the limit for a baggage 
horse is 80 okes, or 220 lbs. Our host seemed to be 
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satisfied with bis profits; and yet the horses are very 
badly used. But they are all of a very hardy and 
enduring breed, and will bear an astonishing amount of 
hard work and very poor fare. He spoke of having 
lost several horses by overwork; but the pill did not 
seem to have stuck in his throat. 

An observation in the evening, and another in the 
morning, enabled us to set the elevation of the Iris, 
at Toorkhal, at 1842 feet This shows a descent of 
263 feet between its level here and at Amasia. The 
distance passed over by the river cannot be much below 
100 miles. 

Tuesday, 17th .—Left Toorkhal at 5*45. Our muleteer 
had spent most of the hire of his horses and mules in 
purchasing, at Amasia, a complete set of bells for them, 
of various sizes and sounds. He had first adorned the 
animals with them on Coorban Bairam day, at Inebazar, 
but the brutes hardly seemed to appreciate the honour 
as they ought. We indeed thought we saw upon their 
meek faces an expression of disgust at the increase of 
their burden. But now was really the first occasion 
upon which our muleteers pride was to be gratified. 
We got into file: the fellow put himself at the head, 
and prancing knee-deep through the mud of Toorkhal’s 
street, a general jingle commenced, which, by the 
mingling of every note, half note, and tenth of a note 
in the whole scale, would not have failed to awaken the 
very dead from their graves, had there been any there¬ 
abouts. We passed by the two “cafes” of the place, 
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where a few heads turned round to look at us, to the 
intense gratification of our Kuzulbash, and started across 
the swamps for the higher ground on the hills. Our 
direction was nearly south-east for an hour; we then 
reached an opening between two rocky hills of consider¬ 
able elevation. The one on our right lies south of 
Toorkhal, and another road passes around its base on 
the other side. This is practicable, however, only in 
summer, on account of the swamps. We here had a 
glimpse of the Kaz Ova, and, gradually turning east¬ 
ward, soon found ourselves travelling upon the sides of 
hills bounding that great plain on the north. The Kaz 
Ova begins a little north of Comnena Pontica, or about 
four hours to the north-east of Tocat. It sweeps down 
with a curve and passes before the latter place running 
east and west, and continues thus for a distance of ten 
hours, or forty miles. It is watered throughout by the 
Iris, with the exception of the western portion, for when 
that river has reached a point nearly south of Toorkhal, 
it turns to the north and flows among the mountains 
towards Amasia. Not far to the west of the elbow thus 
made by the Iris are extensive and deep morasses, 
rendered difficult of access by surrounding swamps, 
whose noxious vapours are extremely unwholesome 
wherever they are carried by the prevailing summer 
winds. Trenches have lately been dug, and a good deal 
of soil has been reclaimed and placed under cultivation, 
while the hitherto unapproached habitations of the wild 
boars have been circumscribed. But it seems impossible 
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quite to drain them, some portions appearing to occupy 
a lower level than the river. These swamps are fed by 
the rains and local springs, and have no outlet. They 
are the abode of vast numbers of wild ducks and geese, 
which breed and feed there among the reeds quite un¬ 
molested, unless it be by birds of prey. Hence the 
name given to the whole plain. 

We reached Jelat Khan at 7*50. This place was 
originally a little hollow containing a spring for water¬ 
ing the flocks and herds which fed along the neighbour¬ 
ing slopes; but it had become noted for deeds of robbery 
and murder. Jelat Mustafa, the executioner of Tocat, 
before the business of beheading people had been 
dropped by the Government and come to be practised 
by every one on his own account, was a very respectable 
Turk, a neighbour of ours in that city. He undertook 
to build a khan here for the security of travellers and 
his own profit. But since the commencement of the 
Circassian immigration, the public lands here have 
been given to these exiles, and a neat village has risen 
in this wilderness since I last passed through three 
years ago. The houses are ranged in a semi-circle; in 
the centre is a platform shaded by a solitary tree, 
where the principal portion of the males lounge all day 
long in fair weather. They are slave-holders, and make 
their slaves cultivate the soil. Labour is therefore 
looked upon as unfit for freemen. They spend their 
time in looking after their weapons, firing at a mark, 
performing athletic exercises, and talking politics. Most 
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of them have good rifles, of which they are extremely 
careful, carrying them slung over their shoulders, 
wrapped in thick cloths or cases. Some of them, 
especially among the chiefs, are first-rate marksmen. 
Those who have only smooth-bores knock the edge of 
the barrel inwards with a stone after putting in the ball, 
in order to give it greater force. The end of the barrel 
thus becomes after a while as sharp as a knife, and they 
use it instead of a bayonet, a weapon which does not 
exist among them. 

The rocks on this, the north side of the Kaz Ova, 
are generally shales, varying in appearance and colour, 
but usually strongly stratified. They bear veins of 
quartz, and occasionally contain masses of hard lime¬ 
stone. The mountains on the south side of the plain 
are mostly calcareous; but even there a stratum of clay 
slates often appears underneath. The limestone, too, 
forms a narrow belt about three miles in width, running 
east and west, but having many breaks. The shales of 
this region extend to the neighbourhood of Sivas, where 
they yield to t£e red sandstone which supports the 
tertiary basin of that plain. 

We were in the saddle again at eight. Our path 
passed along the edge of the plain; on the right lay 
the smooth fields, covered with a rich carpet of green, 
extending over both banks of the Iris; clusters of trees 
mark the sites of villages, whose houses peer among 
them. The Yeshil Urmak flows not far from the middle 
of the plain. There were many black Koordish tents 
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011 our right in the plain, and their herds were feeding 
upon the slopes. These Koords spend the winter in a 
small village of their own about two miles south of 
Toorkhal; they had just begun their yearly migration 
towards the mountains. Their Sheikh, Yahia Bey, our 
old friend, was among them; when he learned that we 
had passed that way without calling upon him, he came 
to town and found fault with us for treating him with 
neglect; but w r e pleaded ignorance of his whereabouts. 
This tribe professes submission to the Porte, and Yahia 
Bey himself holds a commission of head of the police, 
or “ gendarmerie ” of this Paslialik, and receives pay 
for it; but to us he has repeatedly acknowledged that 
his “ gendarmes ” rob whenever they can do so with the 
hope of not being found out. Not a great while ago, I 
was travelling with several of our missionary families not 
far from this place, when a regular column of some thirty 
Koordish horsemen, four abreast, suddenly emerged 
from the thickets and began to advance towards us. 
Many had long spears in their hands, and all were well 
armed. Two Jewish merchants of Tocat had joined our 
company in the hopes of obtaining protection in case of 
an attack by robbers. They had made a huge pack or 
load of their goods, and had seated themselves upon the 
top, to the great annoyance of the muleteer. As soon 
as they saw the Koords, these fellows called out, u We 
are lost! ” and crept behind us, stifling their groans and 
their “Amans” (Mercy!) as best they could in order 
to avoid attention. The Governor of Tocat had given 
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us a zabtieh, or policeman, for our protection, but he, too, 
skulked and hid behind us. We, however, recognised 
an uncle of Yahia Bey as the leader of the troop, and 
seeing it was “ all right,” proceeded unconcerned. 
The recognition had been mutual, and the Koords 
immediately began, in token of friendship, to display 
their skill in horsemanship, running in circles, pursuing 
one another, throwing their spears and catching them 
before they reached the ground; and Yahia Bey’s 
own servant, after outdoing all the rest in these exer¬ 
cises, ran full speed towards us, suddenly stopped his 
horse, as suddenly leaped to his feet and made a 
graceful “temena.” We separated after a pleasant 
talk of five minutes with the old man. The poor Jews, 
who but a little while before had turned pale as a sheet, 
were now in ecstasies: “ Oh, how wise we were,” said 
they, “to join your party; had we been alone they 
would not have left our shirts upon our bodies.” As for 
the zabtieh, he came forward as soon as he discovered 
there was no danger, went off a good distance ahead, 
and when he thought no one could see him he bung- 
lingly attempted to do what he had seen the Koords 
perform so gracefully just before. 

Our road now descended to the level of the plain, 
still keeping, however, upon the edge of the lower 
ground. At 10, passed a mound, apparently artificial, 
lying on the end of some low hills which run out south¬ 
ward from the mountain. The natives say there is a 
tradition purporting that it was erected by some 
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conqueror; others say that a Sultan, in an expedition 
against Persia, caused the erection of the n^ound upon 
the south side of the river, nearly opposite, by his 
soldiers throwing each a stone into the same heap; 
and that the mound by which we were now passing was 
made in a similar manner by the survivors, their leader 
selecting an already prominent hillock in order to cover 
the losses they had suffered. Farther on, we saw for 
the first time the great enemy of the locust, which has 
of late years made his appearance in Asia Minor simul¬ 
taneously with the devastating flights of locusts with 
which some portions of the country have lately been 
visited. This bird is of the size and shape of the 
common blackbird (Mervla) of the country, but its 
body is of a light pink, while the wings and tail are 
black. It is called “ merle rouge ” by the European 
inhabitants of the country. We subsequently sought in 
vain for these birds, and even offered rewards to the 
little boys who would bring us their eggs, but to no 
purpose. They go in flocks, and their habits seem to 
resemble those of the starling, of which there are several 
species in this country. There appears to be no doubt 
that this bird is the great enemy of the locust, for we 
had been assured, from different quarters, that the 
havoc they made among those destructive insects is 
truly astonishing. The Government have recognised 
the fact by strictly forbidding their being killed; and 
the natives generally attribute to their agency the 
timely disappearance of the great swarms of locusts 
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which last year threatened to devour everything in the 
western part of the country. It is also said that the 
bird never occurs where there are no locusts; but we 
looked in vain for the insects where we saw the birds, 
and the natives assure us they have not made their 
appearance in this part of the country. 

At about one hour from Tocat we stopped in the shade 
of some trees near the river, and sent on Carabed to 
announce our approach, having found no opportunity of 
writing to communicate our plans since we left Smyrna. 
We found here some villagers from Emir Said, situated 
on the edge of the mountains, about three hours from 
Tocat, who told us there are now many stags above 
their village. They visit the salt springs in the night, 
and are waylaid and killed by the villagers. The clouds 
now looked threatening, a heavy thunder-shower seemed 
to approach, and we hastened to go on. Our road first 
lay on the edge of the vineyards, and then between the 
walls which surround them. The town soon burst upon 
our view about a mile south of the left bank of the 
river, lying behind the dense mass of trees which fill 
the gardens and orchards. It occupies a cove, shaped 
somewhat like an amphitheatre, whose opening is on 
the north. The bold castle hill, with its ruinous walls 
and towers, hides a portion of it on the west; the semi¬ 
circle of mountains sweeps thence to a lofty hill frowning 
upon the town on the east, excepting a narrow gorge 
which opens on the south-east side. Mosques, minarets, 
khans, can be distinguished in the centre or lowest part 
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of the town, and these are of stone. But the great 
mass of buildings present an earthy colour, being 
built of timber and mud-bricks dried in the sun and 
plastered over with mud on the outside. A strange 
sight, indeed, to see a city of mud enclosed by moun¬ 
tains of marble! 

We were approaching the old marble bridge, built in 
the twelfth century by an Abassidian Prince, when we 
saw some of our Tocat friends running breathless to 
meet us. The nimblest of foot, and first to make their 
appearance, were some of the Protestant boys; then 
came the preacher, the deacon of the church, and others 
of the brethren, out of breath with running, and seizing 
our hands to press and kiss them. We were soon 
surrounded by most of the little flock of faithful men, 
and chatting with them, asking of their welfare and 
that of their families and neighbours, we went over the 
bridge, through the avenue of walnut trees, passed 
the two flour-mills by the ruins of the old Palace of the 
Khans, with stone lions guarding at the gate, through 
the Meidan or public square, then along the main street, 
turning the sharp corner to the right up the “ Ardala,” 
and thus to the very gate and house from which we had 
started three years before on our long journey to the 
United States. Here all the women and children were 
collected to welcome us. We were pressed by the 
crowd, each one wanting a shake of the hand; and 
such greetings, such blessings poured upon our heads 
for not forgetting them, but coming back once more to 
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labour a little while among them, was surely enough 
to make us forget the fatigues of the journey and to 
render us willing to bear greater toils. And here we 
were again, among our own people, where we had 
already toiled for some years to serve the Divine Master, 
and had prayed and praised, suffered and rejoiced. We 
could surely most thankfully bless Him for His un¬ 
speakable mercies! 
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CHAPTER YL 

Incidents of seven years’ missionary labour — Small beginning at 
Tocat — Entry into the town — Dere Bey — The Mission House 
— Garden — First public services — Prejudices of the female sex 
—Prayer-meetings for females — Favourable results — School for 
theological instruction — Labours of the students — Discussion 
with the Armenian bishop—Violent opposition—Feudal system 
—The Lesghies—Means of defence—Anecdote—Henry Mjprtyn 
—his grave—Monument to his memory — Death of Henrico. 

I NOW propose to pause for a while in the account 
I have undertaken to give of our journey to 
Tocat and back to Smyrna through the central portions 
of Asia Minor, and give the reader a brief narrative of 
the principal incidents of seven years’ missionary labour 
in this comparatively isolated portion of the interior 
of the Peninsula. I shall also endeavour to initiate 
him into a more intimate acquaintance with Oriental 
manners and character, as found in a portion of the 
country where European innovations have as yet suc¬ 
ceeded in making but slight inroads. In proceeding, 
however, with the statement of my missionary experi¬ 
ence in this place, I am forced to confess that I shall 
have to rely in great measure upon memory, every 
document that might have aided me having perished 
in the flames which devoured the Mission premises in 
1859. My narrative will, however, thereby gain in 
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brevity, and I shall be preserved from the temptation 
of saying too much upon a topic which necessarily 
interests me more than it can any of my readers. 

I had already spent fourteen years in missionary 
labours in other parts of Turkey, when I was directed 
to proceed to Tocat, for the purpose of establishing an 
institution for educating young men with a view to the 
ministry of the Gospel. During that time I had 
enjoyed unusual opportunities for studying the general 
field, by making several tours in different portions of 
Asia Minor, European Turkey, and Northern Syria, 
and had particularly enjoyed the privilege of com¬ 
mencing those labours in Adrianople, and more particu¬ 
larly in Aleppo and at Aintab, which have subsequently 
become so fruitful of results. The last ten years had 
been spent mostly at the capital, in connexion with the 
Mission’s Seminary at Bebek on the Bosphorus. A 
small beginning had already been made at Tocat; a few 
men had renounced the errors of the Armenian Church, 
and had in consequence been compelled by violence to 
vacate their shops and houses. The native helper, who 
had been the chief instrument in enlightening these 
people, was enticed into a private house, and severely 
wounded in the head by beating with a club. Mr. 
Metz, already spoken of in connexion with the German 
colony at Amasia, had accidentally become the owner 
of a large ruinous building, a sort of old palace, erected 
more than a hundred years before by a Dere Bey, an 
almost independent governor, as his place of residence. 
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Mr. Metz, hearing the destitute condition of the men 
who were persecuted for their religious convictions, 
sent word to them to occupy the old house, and Mr. 
Krug had invited me with my family, when we passed 
through Amasia on our way here, to make it our resi¬ 
dence, as we should doubtless find the inhabitants un¬ 
willing to let any of their houses for our accommodation. 

It was in 1854. We approached the city on the left 
bank of the river; the few enlightened men who had 
been hoping and praying for our speedy and safe arrival, 
had come out about three miles to meet us, and, as we 
rode together toward the town, they sang the hymns 
they had lately learned, and which were their comfort 
in their trials. Several children were riding before or 
behind their fathers on the same horse. My wife, with 
our one-year-old babe (the same Master Willie who was 
now with me on this journey), rode in a tahtaravan, 
which we had been obliged to adopt at Marsovan, 
finding him too heavy to carry in the arms. Our com¬ 
pany fell into a sort of file when we entered the streets 
of the town. We found that the news of our arrival 
had stirred up the whole population ; and as Europeans, 
or Franks as all such are called, are a rare sight, and a 
preacher of the hated Protestant heresy still more so, 
there was a general turn out along the whole line of 
our path to see us go by. Men, women, and children 
crowded at the doors, the balconies, and roofs, and in 
some places even lined both sides of the street. We, 
however, saw anything but welcome in the expression of 
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their countenances. Meanwhile the baby had awaked 
from his nap, and discovering that there were houses 
and people about, made an effort to get a sight of them. 
His mother opened the little window in front and put 
him there; he held on with both hands, and was soon 
laughing and crowing with delight. The first part of 
our procession only elicited frowns from the spectators, 
but when the tahtaravan appeared with the laughing 
babe in the window, they had to give way; they called 
out to each other: “ See, they have a baby! God bless 
him! ” The contagion spread from the child to the 
people, and the women and children especially were 
pointing towards him and laughing with delight. Some 
of them have since assured us that the child then 
stole their hearts. 

And thus we entered upon our missionary labours. 
The old house we went into occupied a fine position 
on the hill side, whence the whole town appeared as a 
panorama beneath and around us; but it was a great 
crumbling ruin. Its original builder, the Dere Bey 
already alluded to, was only nominally subject to the 
Sultan, and exercised uncontrolled authority over the 
whole region. He built this house by compelling 
people to work gratis. There were some magnificent 
pieces of timber in the building; it is related that he 
would order a beam of a certain size and thickness, 
and if, when brought, it was found in the least degree 
short, he would order it back to the very spot where 
it had been cut, however great the distance or arduous 
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the road. He was a most unmerciful tyrant, and the 
narrow stone prison was yet standing in the cellar in 
which his victims were confined. His cruelty was 
sometimes refined by irony; for when a man, whom 
he had condemned to die, fell at his feet and implored 
him to spare his life, he would facetiously say to him, 
“ Now, I beg you, just please me this once, and go and 
be beheaded; next time it will be as you please.” The 
monster was not such in heart alone, but in body as 
well; for he was dwarfish, deformed, a hump-back, and 
altogether extremely ugly; but cunning, cruel, and 
vindictive. He finally fell by his own weapons. The 
emissaries of the Sultan succeeded in enticing him out 
of his stronghold, bow-stringed him, and sent his head 
to their master. 

It seemed truly an act of Divine justice that this 
house should become the centre of philanthropic and 
evangelical labours. The first thing we did was tho¬ 
roughly to repair the premises, and better fit them for 
the objects we had in view. A hall in the upper story 
was converted into a convenient chapel, capable of 
seating 150 persons. The remaining rooms on the 
same floor were occupied by ourselves, while the lower 
story afforded a large room for a school of children, 
another for older scholars, and apartments both for the 
latter and their teacher. A wing of the building was 
occupied by the missionary physician and his family, 
who soon after joined us from Marsovan. The building 
stood upon the higher portion of the ground, and there 
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was a garden below extending some distance down the 
hill. In process of time this garden, from a wilderness 
of trees, bushes, and irregular patches of vegetables, 
came to be laid out with some degree of taste. I 
had, heretofore, known nothing whatever of agriculture 
and gardening, but with the help of books and obser¬ 
vation, the ground soon came to present an altered 
appearance. Pleasant walks were made, bordered by 
bushes of red, yellow, and white roses of different kinds. 
Some of the fruit trees, for which Tocat and Amasia 
are justly celebrated, were planted in convenient places, 
and vegetables were introduced which had been hereto¬ 
fore unknown. We succeeded in growing potatoes 
to perfection, but it was several years before the people 
learned to like them. We obtained fine crops of red 
currants and strawberries; we had green peas, unseen 
here before, from the first of May to the middle of 
December. Tomatoes had only been eaten green; 
we taught the people to allow them to ripen, and they 
were indeed of a superior quality. As for fruit, it was 
impossible for us to teach the people anything new; 
we have known a vineyard, belonging to a Turk, which 
contained thirty-seven different species of grapes, and 
he knew the name of each species. Another had in 
his orchard seventeen different species of pears. Their 
quinces, cherries, vishnas, and apples, are abundant, of 
great variety, and some of them extremely fine; but 
they have not the Muskat-apple of Amasia, altoge¬ 
ther the queen of apples. The black mulberry is pro- 
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duced in great perfection. The various species of white 
mulberry are being planted more and more every 
year, and it was Mr. Krug’s opinion that the place was 
more favourable for it than Arnasia. It is gradually 
taking the place of the yellow berry wherever watering 
is practicable ; for the cultivation of the latter has been 
greatly discouraged by the continued fall in the market 
price. 

The natives possess much practical knowledge of 
husbandry, and know and practise several modes of 
grafting with success. But when told that some trees and 
slirubs could be propagated by means of cuttings, they 
would not believe it until they had seen it succeed. 

We had reached Tocat on a Friday afternoon. The 
next Sunday we held our first public services, which 
have never been interrupted since. We met in a private 
room ; there were about twenty persons present, several 
strangers having been attracted by curiosity. We im¬ 
mediately perceived that these people had not been 
used to attend religious worship for the purpose of 
receiving instruction. They sat down any where and 
any way, moved about when they pleased, stepped out 
and came in again, and made remarks to one another 
loud enough for all to hear. The women especially 
seemed unused to the proprieties of the place. There 
was a constant succession of noises from playing children, 
scolding parents, nursing mothers, and other incongrui¬ 
ties, some of which seemed to us quite ludicrous, but 
which they evidently took as matters of course; still 
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there was marked attention and interest. We thought 
that if the elder ones could be kept quiet, the children 
would ere long follow their example; and so I re¬ 
quested the parents not to be disturbed, as I intended 
to speak loud enough to be heard, in spite of any noise 
the children might make; and I had the gratification, 
in the course of a very few weeks, of preaching to as 
still a congregation as I have anywhere seen. 

We had already been long enough in the country to 
know that the female sex is the most difficult to reach, 
and that they are so tenacious of their prejudices and 
superstitions, as greatly to hinder the progress of evan¬ 
gelical truth, even when the head of the household has 
heartily received it. But the relations of the sexes are 
such, that the missionary is almost powerless to exert 
any influence upon the women of the place where he 
resides. They must have their own missionary, of their 
own sex, and who should engage in this work if it be 
not the missionary’s wife ? Many plead family cares 
for an excuse, and others complain of the uncleanly 
habits of some of the natives, the poor especially, 
among whom our labours must always begin. But 
all this must be laid aside, for the Gospel can never 
be justly said to have laid its foundations in a com¬ 
munity until the mothers and the sisters have largely 
partaken of its sanctifying and enlightening influence. 
Our four years’ residence in Constantinople had brought 
us so little in contact with the Armenian females there, 
that my wife had not acquired their language sufficiently 
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to be able to offer a prayer in it. She was, therefore, 
very much startled when I gave public notice, on the 
very first sabbath after our arrival, that she would hold 
a meeting for prayer and instruction with such females 
as would like to attend upon the following Thursday. 
She was appalled by the announcement, but made the 
attempt, and, with a little preliminary assistance on 
my part, succeeded. This was the first of a series of 
meetings for females, every Thursday afternoon, which 
continued with little interruption during the seven years 
of our residence. They were first held at our lodgings, 
but as peoples prejudices wore off, they were trans¬ 
ferred to other places, and went from house to house, 
wherever the people were willing to receive them. It 
iudeed became a pioneer movement, the entering wedge 
into many a household. There are, in Tocat, many 
large houses, with central court and surrounding rooms, 
whose original owners were wealthy; but their de¬ 
scendants having been reduced in their circumstances, 
let the rooms, each one generally to a separate family 
of artizans or labourers. The landlords of most of these 
houses are Turks. The owner keeps a room for the use of 
himself and his family, and lets the others to Armenians 
or Greeks. The meetings were often held in a room of 
one of these houses. Two or three experienced sisters 
of the Church would accompany the missionary’s wife, 
and aid her in the exercises. During the half-hour, or 
even longer period, that the watchless audience were 
collecting, new acquaintances were made and family 
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matters discussed. The Turkish women often desired 
to be present, and owing to the large Armenian popu¬ 
lation, many of them understand Armenian as well as 
they do Turkish. Twenty or thirty females was the 
number usually present; and as the place of meeting 
was constantly changed, many were attracted for the 
first time by curiosity. Occasionally, however, the 
crowd was such as not only to fill every part of 
the room, divan, and floor, but even to stand in the 
door and the windows, and parts of the court adjoining; 
they sometimes even sat in a row upon the flat roof, 
close by, hoping thence to catch some passing word. The 
behaviour of some of the novices was occasionally really 
trying, especially during prayer. They would talk to 
each other about the prayer then offered, generally in 
commendation of it, or express their surprise, or seem 
not to have a conception of what was going on. Yet 
it cannot be doubted that much and lasting good was 
done, and that impressions were made which can never 
be wholly obliterated. 

These and similar labours appeared very soon to 
produce favourable results. Those who had already 
received some useful impressions, and some others with 
them, appeared to come under the influence of religious 
principle, and to show evidence of a true change of heart. 
After careful and protracted examination, twelve persons 
were allowed to make a public profession of their faith 
in evangelical doctrine, and were organized by covenant 
into a Church. Four of these were young men who 
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had spent some time under the instruction of one of 
our missionaries, and now became the nucleus of our 
Theological School; four men besides, and four women, 
were natives and residents of Toeat; but two of the 
latter had already been admitted to Church member¬ 
ship, in connection with our Female Seminary at the 
capital. Twelve is the apostolic number, but it was 
purely the result of accident in this case, and we soon 
had occasion to add others. 

The School for Theological Instruction, which was 
the particular object of our residence at Tocat, was com¬ 
menced in the beginning of 1855. A few students had 
already been collected in Marsovan, and now came on 
to Tocat Though the direct object in view in the 
establishment of the institution was the training of 
young men for the Christian ministry, yet the state 
of education made it advisable to receive all promising 
youths, among whom would be selected, at a later 
period, such as had proved by their intellectual powers 
and their moral and religious character, that they had 
a true call for so important an office. A good native 
teacher was obtained for the purpose of giving instruc¬ 
tion in the native languages, and the elementary 
branches, and the school was soon in full operation. 
An elementary or primary school was organized at the 
same time for younger children, who, unlike the others, 
were admitted only as day scholars. But the system of 
having young men of ambiguous character and habits 
in the same school with those of hopeful piety, though 
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the purposes and aims of the institution could be 
appreciated and truly met only by the latter, was found 
after a time not to work well. There were, moreover, 
young church members enough in connection with the 
native churches in the interior to furnish a sufficient 
number of pupils; so that the institution was soon 
made more select in the character of its pupils. 

As it was proposed to train the young men for active 
ministerial labours, they were advised to engage actively 
in doing good during their leisure hours, and their 
vacations were so arranged as to enable them to visit 
and labour in the surrounding region. They thus went 
not only to the villages of the two neighbouring plains, 
theKazOva and the Art Ova, but even to Sivas, Divrik, 
and Arabkir, on the south, and td Niksar, Amasia, 
Charshamba, Marsovan, and Zile on the north and west. 
During term time, our most interesting exercise was 
held in my study every Sunday evening, our principal 
church members and the members of our families, with 
all the students being present. They sat cross-legged 
in two rows upon the floor, and related whatever 
interesting conversation they had held during the week 
on the subject of the great salvation with persons as 
yet ignorant of it. These narratives were interspersed 
with suggestions, advice, and consultations respecting 
the best mode of prosecuting the work in its applica¬ 
tion to the cases in hand. After this we sat at the 
harmonium, an instrument whose delightful tones so 
often cheered us, and with its help we all sang until 
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our throats gave out. These were useful and gene¬ 
rally joyful occasions indeed, and they have left a very 
pleasant impression upon our memories. 

We should not do justice to our beloved students 
were we not to speak more particularly of their 
labours. The young men were indeed indefatigable. 
They employed much of their leisure in going from 
house to house, and from shop to shop wherever they 
could obtain admittance, and spoke alike to all, 
Christians, Jews, and Muslems. Their discussions gene¬ 
rally displayed both calmness and skill, and they had 
so thorough a command of the texts which bore 
upon the questions at issue, that their arguments 
seemed unanswerable. Scarcely had we reached Tocat, 
when we were publicly cursed and anathematized by 
the clergy in all the churches, Armenian, Papal, and 
Greek. People were forbidden to hold any communi¬ 
cation with us, and even to salute us. But such 
anathemas failed to answer the purpose intended, and 
only excited the curiosity of the public. We never 
failed to have a larger congregation on Sunday morning 
whenever an anathema had been hurled at us at sunrise 
of the same day in the churches. The priests after 
a while discovered their mistake, and let us alone; and 
then both our students and ourselves went after them 
and the people, and they could not well get away from 
a discussion upon our doctrinal or practical differences. 
The people in the town at first believed that we were 
mistaken, and that a little discussion would convince 
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or convict us of error. Our teacher and several 
students were therefore invited to dispute with champions 
selected on the other side, and large crowds of people 
collected to witness the result; but the effect was so 
unfavourable to those who had provoked these dis¬ 
cussions, that the practice was soon discontinued and 
even forbidden by the priests. In private, too, the 
members of the old church were so often foiled, that 
they avoided all religious discussion, and sought to turn 
off the conversation to other topics. The priests, 
especially, came to have such a dread of our young 
men, that when any gentleman of the black gown 
happened to be sitting in a shop and discovered one of 
them approaching, he would make off in the opposite 
direction. The students were grieved by these tactics, 
and many were the plans they devised in order to 
entrap their former antagonists into a discussion. One 
of them, a youth of fine Christian character and 
scholarship, blind of one eye, and now the much loved 
and successful pastor of an Evangelical church at 
Arabkir, his native place, asked permission one day 
to make a call upon the Armenian Bishop, who, he 
said, was a townsman of his, and knew his widowed 
mother; he wished to have a discussion with him. I 
expressed the opinion that he would not succeed, but 
allowed him to go. He went, and was admitted into 
the presence of the “ holy father.” They spoke of his 
mother: the Bishop expressed an interest in his welfare, 
and the following conversation then occurred. 
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Bishop .—And what are you doing here, my child ? 
I hope you have nothing to do with those heretics, the 
Porods. (Protestan, Prot, Porod, the latter word 
meaning Leprous, a slight change of sound by means 
of which an opprobrious epithet has been fastened upon 
Evangelical Christians in Turkey.) 

Student. —Indeed, Holy Father, I have met with 
them, and they have laboured hard to shake my faith 
in the doctrines of the Church. 

Bishop .—Just like them. You must not allow your¬ 
self to be affected bv their sophistry, my son. 

Student .—I can answer pretty well most of their 
arguments. But there is one to which I know not 
what to say, and I have come on purpose to-day to ask 
your advice about it. 

Bishop .—Pray what is it ? I will set it all right. 

Student .—It is about the intercession of the Virgin 
and the Saints. They say Christ alone is our inter¬ 
cessor ; and they quote a passage which says, “ There is 
one God, and one Mediator between God and men, the 
man Christ Jesus.” What can we say to that? 

Bishop .—But there is no such passage. 

Student .—I believe it is in the 1st of Timothy, the 
2nd chapter, and 5th verse. 

Bishop .—In their Bible, but not in ours. 

Student .—I really want to know how it is in our 
Bible, in the copy kept in the church, for instance. 

The Bishop thereupon ordered a Deacon to bring 
the great Bible in ancient Armenian from the church 
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near by. He laid it before him, put on his spectacles, 
had to be helped by our student before he could find 
the place, and keeping his finger upon it, read and 
re-read it, and seemed for a time quite lost in thought. 
He then closed the book, laid it on one side, and 
turning the conversation to another topic, never alluded 
to the subject again. The young man soon after came 
away, and greatly amused his companions by an account 
of his little plot, and his success in sending a ray 
of light into that benighted mind, even in spite of 
itself. 

It may well be supposed that, in the political con¬ 
dition of this part of the country, so far removed 
from the capital as to hold but little relation to it 
besides the paying of taxes, we could not long pursue 
our labours without some amount of violent opposi¬ 
tion. This. how r ever, occurred to a much less degree 
than we had reason to fear. False charges were 
once or twice brought before the authorities against 
our people; there were also some cases of violence and 
beating by the Turks, to which all Itayas are more or 
less liable. There were occasional threats of burning 
our house, and friendly warnings were received to the 
same effect. The Armenians were jealous of us for 
possessing such convenient premises, and acquiring 
them at so low a price; and the Turks could not bear 
the idea that Christian prayers should now be offered 
upon a spot w r here the “ namaz ” was once uttered by 
the faithful, though they acknowledged that the building 
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had during that period been the abode of outrageous 
wickedness. A Muslem fanatic would occasionally call 
and request permission to say his prayers in the room 
we now used as a chapel, where the devotions of the 
Turks used particularly to be performed. We always 
cheerfully acceded to their wishes, showed them that 
we had no images, and assured them that we believed 
with them that “God is present everywhere, and 6ees 
all things,” and therefore turned our faces in prayer, 
not like them toward Mecca, but to any part of 
the heavens where He specially abides and manifests 
His glory. They always assented and seemed pleased 
with this statement. They occasionally came into the 
chapel during our Sunday services, apparently to 
satisfy themselves upon these points. Another circum¬ 
stance contributed to secure the good-will of the 
bigoted Turks. There was in the house a very hand¬ 
some parlour, over the door of which was a writing 
stating that it had been built more than a hundred years 
before. The ceiling was a masterpiece in its way of wood 
carving and paint And on the highest portion of the 
walls, next to the ceiling, ran a large handsomely 
written inscription in Arabic, containing the ninety-nine 
names of God, in gilt letters, upon a black ground. 
A neighbour of ours, a certain old Bey of considerable 
wealth and standing, at the same time invested with 
the office of priest of the adjoining mosque, came in 
one morning and stated that at the time the inscrip¬ 
tion was set upon the parlour walls, faithful Mus- 
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lems had expostulated with the owner of the house, 
on the ground that scenes must necessarily occur in 
such a room, which would not befit so holy a writing, 
and added that now some thought the inscription 
ought not to remain in a house occupied by Christians. 
I thanked him for his suggestion, assured him that 
nothing now occurred in that parlour upon which we 
should be ashamed to invoke the name of Jehovah; 
but stated at the same time our own belief that such 
an inscription was specially appropriate to a place 
for public worship. As for myself, I did not know 
Arabic, and the inscription therefore was without 
meaning to me, which would not be the case were it 
in English, or even in Armenian. I did not there¬ 
fore know what could be done with it, unless he would 
accept it, and have it set up in the mosque in which he 
officiated. If the worshippers in that mosque, therefore, 
would accept it, I should gladly present it, and hope 
it.might prove useful and appropriate. The old gentle¬ 
man’s eyes sparkled with joy, the unhoped-for gift was 
accepted as a matter of course, and still adorns the 
walls of that mosque. Thus was the fanatical opposi¬ 
tion of many a Muslem disarmed and changed to 
friendliness. 

The few cases of injustice to our people which we 
had occasion to bring before the authorities gave us 
much trouble, and failed of successful adjustment. 
Papers, orders, and strong documents of every descrip¬ 
tion were obtained from the capital, but uniformly 
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failed to make an impression. Personally we were un¬ 
molested, and our people rarely. But when the con¬ 
trary took place, unexpected difficulties always arose. 
I tried to ascertain the cause, and I soon dis¬ 
covered the influence of bribes, yet it seemed not 
fully to account for everything. I finally learned 
that there were a few men of influence, wealth, and 
power in the place, to whom the authorities never said 
no; the rest of the population had attached themselves 
in one w r ay or another to one of these influential 
people, and looked to them for protection whenever 
they got into any difficulty. The boon was paid for 
by occasional services or presents. One was a distant 
relative, another sent a sheep or some dishes of 
“yaghoort” (curdled milk) once a year; and a third 
frequently offered his donkey for the wife or the 
children to ride, or repaired the furs gratis. The great 
man often managed to get into debt with these people, 
or he needed occasional services which he repaid Iqt 
coming to their help when they had a lawsuit, or got 
into trouble with influential people. It was a feudal 
system, in fact; and it had arisen from the decay of all 
justice and right in the Government courts. There 
was nothing to do but to conform to this state of 
things. So I decided to adopt an entirely different set 
of tactics, and it was not long before I had occasion 
to put their efficacy to the test. A lad had thrown 
stones at our servant, and when reprimanded had drawn 
out a large knife and tried to stab him. I found 
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upon inquiry that the boy belonged to a tribe of 
Lesghies from Daghestan, settled here for fifty years as 
the “ Sultan’s guests,” haying been driven from their 
homes by the Russians. A complaint was sent, there¬ 
fore, not to the Governor, nor the Judge, but to the 
chief of the Lesghies, an old man, who was the last of 
the independent khans of that country. The ac¬ 
companying message was that “ it would be a shame to 
complain to the authorities respecting any of his people, 
and I desired to maintain friendship with him.” He 
immediately sent back a kindly reply, and the culprit 
and his father soon followed; the latter fell at my feet, 
and expressed his readiness to kill the boy if I so ordered. 
1 of course declined the offer, but told him he must 
punish him with his own hand if he did not wish to see 
him some day beheaded as a murderer. He at once 
stepped out, stripped the boy, tied his feet to a pole which 
he had held by two men, and struck furiously upon his 
bare soles with a switch. The lad screamed lustily, 
and I had to interfere for his relief. When set at 
liberty, he jumped up, and leaving his shoes behind 
him, unmindful of his sore feet, dashed off down the 
hill with the fleetness of a frightened hare. I have since 
then had occasion to repeat the experiment, and have 
never found it to fail. 

As for our personal security, we found it necessary to 
maintain friendly relations with the most influential 
people in the town, by rendering them such little 
offices of kindness as came within our reach. A call 
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upon them at the time of the principal yearly festivals, 
with a present of a shilling or two divided among the 
servants, a few flower or vegetable seeds sent us from 
home and not to be found here—these and the like 
trifles went farther than firmans, vizirial letters, and 
the whole tribe of embassadorial documents. The latter 
were repeatedly sent by our over-anxious diplomatic 
friends at the capital; but we never presented them, 
for the only effect they could produce would be, in 
ordinary cases, to give the impression that we were 
afraid, and thus encourage evil doers. It is generally 
believed in the interior that such documents can always 
be had for money, and by no means indicate the pur¬ 
poses and intentions of the authorities at the capital. 
I always felt that if the worst came to the worst, I 
should have to defend with my own hands our lives and 
those of my family. In order, however, to remove if 
possible the probability of such a necessity, I kept 
good weapons and often showed that I knew how to 
use them. The natives were awed by the mysterious 
power of repeating fire-arms. But what impressed 
their imagination most strongly was a kind of pop-gun, 
as it may be called, a light plaything but three feet 
long, which could be instantly charged with a cap 
containing fulminating powder and a ball, on the 
Flobert principle, but possessed of sufficient power to 
kill a chicken at 50 yards. The little noise it made, 
and the rapidity with which it was loaded, seemed to 
them quite appalling. It cannot be doubted that our 
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lives were more than once saved by the fame of these 
weapons. Once indeed, in the spring of 1856, I 
passed with a party through a forest where a band of 
robbers were lying in wait, as we subsequently ascer¬ 
tained. They would have attacked us; but one of their 
own number stopped them by saying that was the Tocat 
Frank, whose gun fired twenty times to one loading, 
never missed fire, and always hit. The revolving rifle 
referred to was not with us at all. But two of these 
fellows were subsequently caught, and inquired of their 
captors whether the report were correct, and they had 
the impudence to tell them that their only mistake was 
about the number of the shots, for, said they, that gun 
fires thirty times to one loading. 

In looking over the last paragraph, it occurs to me 
that it may perhaps appear a strange thing to some 
good Christian people, who have all their lives enjoyed 
the protecting care of a powerful and enlightened 
Government, that a missionary of the Gospel of peace 
and love should carry murderous weapons, and think 
of looking to them for the protection of his life 
against the violence of lawless men. I commenced 
my missionary career quite a quaker on the subject of 
self-defence. But when I found myself travelling 
upon a road infested by murderers and highway 
robbers, I began to think that there was another 
side to the question. God has authorized human 
governors and kings to take aw r ay life, if need be, for 
the protection of the innocent. The Turkish Govem- 
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ment in particular would put murderers to death if 
they could catch them; if, therefore, the inoffensive 
traveller should have the misfortune to kill one of 
these evil men, he would only execute thereby both 
the human and the Divine decree that has gone out 
against them, prevent him from adding another to the 
list of the crimes for which he is to answer, and save an 
innocent life at the same time. There is, moreover, an 
additional view of the case which I had not thought 
of when theorizing at school upon the subject. A man 
may be willing to die rather than prematurely send a 
sinner to the tribunal of God; but a man is scarcely 
ever alone, he must allow an innocent wife and 
children and his other companions to be butchered; 
and thus the only choice lies between the death of the 
innocent or of the wicked. I freely confess that these 
things look very differently now from what they did at 
school; still I am sincerely grateful, I trust, that the pain¬ 
ful necessity was never laid on me of inflicting injury on 
any of my fellow-creatures, however worthy they may 
have been to receive it I have repeatedly been beset 
and even surrounded by highway robbers, but have not 
yet had occasion to take a weapon in my hand, and trust 
I never shall. Being well armed, with coolness and self- 
possession, is doubtless an ample protection in ordinary 
cases. Robbers are generally great cowards. A pair 
of holsters, carrying a little teapot and provisions, 
has doubtless afforded me as good protection as if they 
had held the pistols they were supposed to contain. 
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In the year 1847, when stopping at Beyrout on my 
return from Aleppo and Aintab, I informed a brother 

missionary, Mr. J-, who was about to follow the same 

route and take my place, that there were many robbers 
on the road, and advised him to carry some weapon of 
defence, at least for show. He refused to do so on the 
ground that it was against his principles, and that 
there would be deceit in carrying a weapon unless he 
meant to use it if the occasion required. I then 
gave a gun to Nishan, an Armenian helper who was to 

accompany Mr. J-, and recommended to him and his 

companion to keep his eye upon the missionary and 
allow no harm to befall him through their neglect. 
They started on their journey and were passing 
through a mountain region lying inland from Latakia. 

Mr. J-was fond of putting his white horse to a trot, 

and, leaving the rest of the party behind, proceeding 
alone until a doubt arose in his mind about the right 
road, when he would stop and wait for the rest to come 
up. He had thus gone forward and out of sight one 
morning; the Armenian young men were riding 
quietly side by side and chatting, when they were 
suddenly startled by a shot fired some distance ahead of 

them. Nishan immediately thought of Mr. J-, struck 

his spurs into his horse’s sides, and started at full speed 
to look for him. He saw him after a while, standing 
on his feet by his horse, while an Arab was searching 
his person; the man’s gun lay empty on the ground. 
It seems that he had called on Mr. J- to stop, 
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and on his refusal had fired off his gun in order to 
frighten him; this had produced the desired effect, 

Mr. J- had stopped his horse and dismounted, 

and the robber was proceeding to rifle his pockets. 
Nishans gun was not loaded, but he put on a bold face, 
galloped to the scene, and taking aim at the robber 
with his harmless weapon, called out to him the 
only Arabic word he knew, “Roo’h!” (Go!). And 
the fellow saw nothing better to do than to pick up his 
own empty gun, and depart as fast as his legs could 

carry him. I have not heard whether Mr. J-still 

adheres to his non-resistance principles. 

I have unawares been somewhat led away from 
the regular course of my narrative; but before re¬ 
turning to it I must allude to a topic which cannot 
fail to interest every friend of missionary enterprises. 
It is well known that the accomplished and self-denying 
Henry Martyn was on his way from Persia to England, 
when he was overtaken by the plague and died at 
Tocat in the triumph of Christian faith. His life and 
labours have so deeply interested the Christian world, 
that an account of his tomb and last resting-place on 
earth cannot fail to gratify the reader. 

I must not, however, describe the hallowed spot, 
without first recalling the circumstances of his death, 
which, though little is known of them, are extremely 
interesting and affecting. The last entry in his journal 
was written somewhere between Erzeroum and Tocat, 
and is as follows:—“ October 6. No horses being to be 
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had, I had an unexpected repose. I sat in the orchard 
and thought, with sweet comfort and peace, of my God, in 
solitude my company, my friend, and comforter. Oh! 
when shall time give place to eternity ! When shall 
appear that new heaven, and new earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness! There, there shall in no wise 
enter in anything that defileth—none of that wickedness 
which has made men worse than wild beasts—none of 
those corruptions which add still more to the miseries 
of mortality, shall be seen or heard of any more.” And 
all that is known of his death is summed up by the 
writer of his memoir in the following brief paragraph : 
“At Tocat, on the 16th of October, 1812, either falling 
a sacrifice to the plague, or sinking under that disorder 
which, when he penned his last words, had so greatly 
reduced him, he surrendered his soul in the hands of 
his Redeemer.” 

We first visited Tocat in 1844, and one of the 
objects to which our earliest attention was directed 
after our arrival, was the grave of Henry Martyn. 
The Armenian burying-ground, where he was laid, is 
situated just outside of the towm, and hard by the 
wretched gipsy quarter, which forms its eastern ex¬ 
tremity. It is a most barren and desolate spot, overhung 
by lofty cliffs of clay slate. Its only verdure, besides 
the rank weeds that spring up between the thickly set 
graves, consists of two scraggy wild pear-trees, nearly 
dead from lack of moisture. 

The late lamented missionaries, Smith and Dwight, 
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had found, in 1830, that the grave was known to many 
persons in Tocat. Not so after an interval of fourteen 
years, when I sought to identify the spot. The sexton 
of the church near bv could give no information, and 
I was left to search for it alone. Beginning at the 
graves lying at the outer edge of the ground nearest 
the road, I advanced towards the hill, examining each 
in its turn, until just at the foot of the overhanging 
cliffs I came upon a slab of coarse limestone, some 
40 inches by 20, bearing the following inscription:— 

REV. VIR. 

GUG.* MARTINO. 

SACER. AC. MISS. ANGLO. 

QUEM. IN. PATR. REDI. 

DOMINUS. 

HIC. BERISjE. AD. SB. VOC. 

PIUM. D. FIDEL. Q. SER. 

A.D. MDCCCXII. 

HDNC. LAP. CONSAC. 

C. J. R. 

A.D. MDCCCXIII. 

It was just ten years after this first visit that I was 
again in Tocat, not on a transient visit, but with the 
purpose of making that city my permanent abode. A 
little party of us soon repaired to the hallowed spot 
Guided by my recollections and a drawing made at my 
previous visit, we were soon at the place; but in the 

* Mr. Rich, British Resident at Bagdad, who had laid this monu¬ 
mental slab, was evidently ignorant of Martyn’s Christian name. 
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last few years it had undergone a remarkable change. 
Instead of the slab of stone with its inscription, which 
we expected to see, we only found a smooth surface of 
pebbly and sandy soil, overgrown with weeds, without 


Toc&t Cemetery. 

vestige of stone or mound to indicate the presence of a 
grave; but the identical surroundings were there, too 
well remembered to be mistaken. Could it be that, as 
happens in these lawless regions, the stone had been 
removed by some ruthless hand, and incorporated in 
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the wall of a neighbouring building? We could not 
accept that unpleasant conclusion, and calling the 
sexton, we directed him to dig where we pointed. It 
was at a depth of two feet from the surface that the 
stone came into view; the soil and rubbish accumulated 
upon the grave were then removed, and we hoped the 
place would hereafter need little attention. But to our 
surprise, we found it again, the ensuing spring, covered 
to the same depth as before. The soil was washed 
upon it by the rains from the whole mountain side, and 
we found that were a wall built for its protection, 
the gipsy boys who made this their playing-ground 
would soon have it down. The sketch on p. 169 will 
give an idea of the original position of the grave. 

Some time after this, a correspondence took place 
with friends in London which resulted in a grant being 
made by the late Hon. East India Company’s Board of 
Directors, for the purpose of erecting a more suitable 
monument to the memory of Henry Martyn, to be 
placed with his remains in the Mission Burying-grouud. 
The nionument was cut out of native marble, and made 
by native workmen at Tocat. The remains were removed 
under the inspection of the missionary physician, and 
though it was difficult positively to identify them, there 
can be no doubt that what was found once formed a 
portion of the earthly tenement of the devoted and 
lamented missionary. There were no remains of a 
coffin; Orientals never use them, and he was doubtless 
laid in immediate contact with the soil, literally “ dust 
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to dust.” The monument under which we laid these 
remains was the first grave in our little cemetery, and 
well might it be said that it became sacred ground. 
The obelisk has four faces, on each of which the 
name, encircled with a wreath, is cut severally in 
English, Armenian, Persian, and Turkish. The four 
sides of the base contain the following inscription in 
the same languages:— 

Chaplain of the Hon. East India Company, 

Born at Truro, England, February 18, 1781, 

Died at Tocat, October 1G, 1812. 

He laboured for many years in the East, striving to 
Benefit mankind both in this world and that to come. 

He translated the Holy Scriptures into Hindostanee and Persian, 
And preached the God and Saviour of whom they testify. 

He will long be remembered in the East, where he was known as 
a Man of God. 

The grave now lies in a spot every way adapted to 
foster the holy memories which it recalls. It stands 
upon a broad and high terrace, overlooking the whole 
city for whose salvation we cannot doubt that he offered 
some of the last petitions “ of the righteous man, which 
avail much.” It is a solitude, immediately surrounded 
by the thick foliage of fruit trees, among which tall 
walnuts are conspicuous. We ourselves planted by its 
side the only weeping willows which exist in the whole 
region. The place is visited by many who read the 
concise inscription and further inquire into the good 
man’s history. It has always been a favourite place of 
resort of our students and native Christians, and they 
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have many a time sat under its shade and expounded 
to wondering strangers the very doctrines to propagate 
which that model of a missionary had sacrificed his 
life. 


Henry Martyn’s Tomb. 

One of the first graves dug by the side of the world- 
renowned missionary’s, was that of our eldest boy, a 
child of five-and-a-half years, Henry, or as he was 
always called, Henrico. He was a child of much 
promise, and his removal left that painful void in the 
household which is always produced under such circum- 
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stances. But we had higher reasons for loving him. 
He seemed to be a child of God, and his Christian 
activity among the students and all our friends and 
acquaintances was such, that he was generally called 
the little missionary. Serious subjects seemed to wear 
a joyful aspect to him, and he was at the same time 
most earnest in expostulating with all who, as he 
thought, indulged in anything wrong. His knowledge 
of the Armenian language was such as to give him 
remarkable eloquence and power on such occasions. 
Many were the expressions of sorrowful sympathy 
given us after his death by people of all classes, Turks 
as well as Christians. The students especially were 
extremely fond of him, and were never weary of recalling 
how he used to take them into a private room and 
asking them to pray with him, and specifying particular 
subjects of prayer. 

The circumstances of his death made a deep impres¬ 
sion upon our hearts. His disease was the severest 
form of dysentery, with strong typhoid symptoms, and 
as no reliable physician could be had, we made up our 
minds from the first that we must part with the child. 
Yet it took eleven days and nights to break down the 
little tenement. He suffered intensely, but manifested 
great patience, frequently repeating his favourite 
prayer, “Make everybody good.” When his end was 
approaching the students requested to be allowed once 
more to see him, and he greeted the few he recognised 
with a smile. Monday evening, October 6, he was 
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rapidly sinking. A thin partition wall alone separated 
the head of his bed from the chapel, where our people 
were gathered at the same hour for the monthly concert 
of prayer for the conversion of the world. The singing 
was purposely omitted, and as we sat silently or knelt 
around his little couch, we could distinguish the very 
words of the closing prayer offered in the chapel, in 
which he was specially remembered. The prayer was 
drawing to a close, and he w r as fast sinking. Suddenly 
he raised himself, looked upward, and said: “ It is the 
harmonium, hear it!” He was very fond of listening 
to the music of the instrument, and had learned to play 
some favourite hymns upon it. But no human fingers 
were touching the keys at that sad moment, the music 
of heaven was doubtless wafted to his ear, and he took 
it for earthly sounds. His mother asked him Where?” 
He slowly raised his trembling hand, pointed upward 
with his finger, and said, “ There! ” fell gently back, 
and was gone .... home; yes, to an eternal and 
blessed home. By a strange coincidence, the prayers 
in the chapel had at the very same instant come to a 
close, and we distinctly heard, “ Amen.” 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

Progress of the Theological School — Temporary closing of the 
institution — Its re-organization — The Mission House burnt 
down — Estimation of loss and damage — Causes and origin 
of the fire — Its immediate effects on the Mission — Gleam of 
sunlight—Sympathy with our losses—Renewed labours — 
Introduction of vaccination. 

/\UR institution was now in the height of its pros- 
^ perity. Seventeen young men, all, as was hoped, 
truly regenerate persons and members of evangelical 
churches connected with our mission, were now pursuing 
a course of study with a view to become preachers of 
the word of God and pastors of churches. Instruction 
was imparted through the medium of the modern Arme¬ 
nian ; the Turkish language was regularly taught with 
the Arabic character by a Turkish teacher of respectable 
attainments. No pupil was received under sixteen years 
of age, and he was required to pass an examination in 
such branches as were taught in inferior schools. They 
were first taken in hand by the native teacher, who had 
himself enjoyed the best advantages afforded by our 
Mission, and were subsequently organized into an ad¬ 
vanced class under my own instruction for the higher 
branches. In the absence of text books in the native 
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languages we had to resort to lectures, which the stu¬ 
dents wrote out, and were examined upon from day to 
day. These lectures were to have been ultimately 
printed to serve as text books for other classes and the 
public. They comprised a course both of secular and 
theological instruction. As for exegesis, it was on ac¬ 
count of its great importance extended over the whole 
course. It may here be remarked that our experience 
greatly favours the use of the student’s mother tongue as 
the medium of instruction. We had already tried the 
system of teaching by means of English text books, and 
I was convinced that much time is wasted by the 
student in translation, and that he never fully under¬ 
stands what he is taught in that manner; whereas, 
when instructed in his own familiar tongue, his mind 
is wholly engrossed by the ideas to which it is directed, 
so that his understanding of the subject is far clearer, 
and his memory more retentive. There are other 
modes of teaching English, if desirable, which are more 
satisfactory as to the proficiency of the student in them, 
and against which the objection mentioned above does 
not lie. 

But these labours and the hopes derived from them 
were doomed to be arrested for a tima The treasury of 
our Society, being in embarrassment from the want of 
funds, it was resolved to relieve it by the temporary 
closing of the institution, which aimed to supply the 
whole interior of Asia Minor with the preaching of the 
word of God. Our vacation had just commenced, and 
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the students had gone in various directions to labour, 
according to their ability. They were not recalled. 
Some of them went elsewhere to study; others finished 
their preparation by their private efforts. Several are 
now settled as pastors of churches, and we rejoice occa¬ 
sionally to hear of their prosperity and usefulness. 

About two years elapsed before any steps were taken 
to re-organize the Theological School. The institution 
was then re-opened, though few appeared to enjoy again 
its advantages. Nearly all the old students were hope¬ 
lessly scattered. We had to begin our work over again. 
I, myself, was appointed to another station, and the 
charge of the Theological School at Tocat was com¬ 
mitted to two young men, lately arrived from America, 
who had yet but a partial knowledge of the language, its 
literature, and the character and religion of the people. 

There appears to be of late years an inclination on 
the part of many Christian philanthropists to regard 
education with a disfavour which it does not deserve. I 
now, however, wish to confine my remarks to that branch 
of education whose object is the preparation of young 
men for the work of preaching the Gospel. I assume 
two things: first, that evangelical doctrines are to be 
spread in a land mostly, I had almost said nearly 
exclusively, by native agency; and secondly, that the 
success of that agency depends in great measure, with 
the blessing of God, upon its fitness for its work. I 
believe, therefore, that the most experienced men— 
those best acquainted with the character, habits, religion, 
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and literature of the people among whom these native 
preachers are to labour—ought to be devoted to their 
training. It is certainly not saying too much to assert 
that this department is altogether the most difficult and 
the most important of all that can be attempted by a 
Mission. Is it not a great mistake, then, to commit 
its heavy responsibilities to mere novices, who have 
yet everything to learn themselves, and thus leave 
the institution for a number of years in the charge 
of natives whose education is not commensurate with 
the task? It may be mentioned as an illustration of 
the low estimate now put upon this department of edu¬ 
cation, that a young missionary was induced to take 
such a charge upon him, in spite of his statement that 
he had never taught in his life, and another that he 
had attempted to teach, but had failed. It is probable 
that the real difficulty is to be found in the erroneous 
impression which is unfortunately gaining ground, that 
a very little knowledge will do better for a native than 
a better education, which accounts for the opposition of 
many in Europe and America, to a collegiate or univer¬ 
sity course of study, and seeks to check the wonderful 
thirst for knowledge which has of late years taken pos¬ 
session of the native mind. 

The school at Tocat was re-opened, but under different 
direction. As for ourselves, we were to have gone to 
Marsovan; but Providence decided the matter other¬ 
wise. The missionaries who were labouring in the 
interior of the country, and who were now enjoying 
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the aid of the young men who had been trained at Tocat, 
united in so strong a protest against my abandoning my 
former post, that I consented to remain for the winter, 
taking charge of the pulpit, a theological class, and 
general labours. 

We now come to the recital of an event which has 
very deeply affected our missionary plans and labours, 
and ultimately exerted a powerful influence upon our 
personal destinies and the condition of affairs in the 
place of our toil. I shall give an account of it, though 
it is painful to recall, because it well illustrates the 
varying phases of the life we had chosen in such a land. 
We refer to the burning of the Mission premises by the 
hand of an incendiary, which finally disbanded the 
school, drove away our associates, and left us to prose¬ 
cute our work alone, until, worn out by ill health and 
excessive labour, we were compelled to ask for a 
furlough and to leave the country for a time. It is 
difficult, if not impossible, to make a statement of this 
event which shall avoid allusions of a trying nature; 
but we shall do our utmost to give it in the simplest 
manner, solely with the view of enabling the reader to 
realize something of a missionary’s trials, as he may 
have already done of his consolations and joys. 

We had, from our first arrival, been warned by friends 
and threatened by evil-disposed persons that fanatics 
would attempt to fire our premises. The warnings came 
from people of all classes of the community, among 
whom we possessed many friends, who, from a variety 
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of motives, would regret our departure. I have already 
alluded to the reasons for these apprehensions, the envy 
of the Christians, and their hope, by scattering us, to 
arrest the progress of our doctrines, and the anger of the 
Muslems that a house should have become the pro¬ 
perty of Giaours, which had once belonged to a true 
believer. There may have been a few fanatics among 
the Turks who thought that our religious rites really 
desecrated a place where Muslem prayer had once been 
offered; but I believe they were few, for large numbers 
had visited the premises and had witnessed the simpli¬ 
city and the spirituality of our rites. Their envy at the 
good fortune of Christians is, however, a well-known fact 
They have repeatedly succeeded in burning down a 
handsome house erected by a Christian before he had 
time to move into it, because they thought it too good 
for a Giaour. They also believe Muslems alone have 
a right to have the outer walls of their houses plastered 
white, and that a coating of mud is good enough for a 
Christian. The outside of the house of the most 
influential and wealthy Armenian in the place, originally 
white, is always kept daubed by them with mud, which 
they throw upon it as they pass by. 

Our Turkish friends, however, thought we had nothing 
whatever to fear from their people, but only from our 
religious enemies among the Christians; and the sequel 
proved the correctness of their surmises. We, indeed, 
never allowed ourselves to be disturbed by appre¬ 
hensions ; though it would have been the height of 
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folly to have refused to listen to these warnings, we 
should have been justly held responsible for the conse¬ 
quences; and we used the precaution of having a door¬ 
keeper, posted in a little room near the outer gate, whose 
duty it was to answer the knock at the door, inquire into 
the business of strangers, and see that they went back 
after attending to their proper affairs. 

Our new associates arrived in November, and the 
school was re-organized in January. About this time 
also the door-keeper was dismissed for reasons of economy. 
The natives outside soon discovered the fact, and instead 
of requesting at the gate to be allowed to visit the 
premises, or inquiring for any one they desired to 
see, they came and went whenever and wherever they 
pleased, and repeatedly inspected the building down to 
the cellars, and made their exit without the inmates 
taking notice of them. 

The Mission premises have already been described 
with sufficient minuteness to enable the reader to 
understand the events now to be related. The building 
rested upon three terraces, the main portion covering 
the second or middle terrace. There were first of all 
some extensive cellars, forming the lowest part of the 
building, and containing our firewood; all the water 
used for the garden passed through this place, and here 
reached the light in an open stone trough. Over the 
magazines or cellars were the school-rooms and students’ 
dormitories and kitchen, and above that, in the highest 
story of the building, our own apartments and the 
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chapel. The upper terrace supported my study, and 
some out-houses and stables, and the lower the apart¬ 
ments of our associates, with cellars underneath. 

Sunday evening , March 6.—We stood at the window 
of our dining-room in the highest part of the house, 
whence we had a complete and fine view of the city, 
and looked at a chimney on fire a quarter of a mile off, 
in the lower part of the town. The night was dark and 
misty; sparks rose in the air, the flames burst out for a 
moment, forms could be seen moving on the roof; but 
all soon vanished in darkness. The conversation turned 
to the sad havoc caused by conflagration; but it was 
remarked that it was almost impossible here for a house 
to burn down completely. The walls were made of mud 
bricks, with very little timber in them, and between all 
the floors, as well as under the tiles, is a mass of earth 
several inches thick, so that the burning of a few 
timbers, or cutting them away with axes, brings down 
the building and smothers the flames. I had taken a 
severe cold that day, which was characterized by a sort 
of lumbago—an intense pain in the back, which took 
away the power to stand erect But Monday came, 
I gave the usual theological lecture, and laid me down 
in an easy chair to wait for an improvement in my 
symptoms. One of my young colleagues came in, and 
we had a long conversation upon the risk we were 
incurring in leaving the gate without a responsible 
door-keeper, all who chose going in and out and 
visiting unhindered all parts of the premises. He, 
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however, felt assured that no native would dare to set 
fire to the house of a Frank, or do him the least harm. 

That afternoon was spent upon the sofa, wrapt in a 
foxskin-coat. My sufferings being too severe to allow 
reading or study, the children were called in and watched 
while they built little houses with the books taken from 
the shelves. They went to supper, and a cup of tea was 
sent in to the invalid father. After playing a while 
again with the books, they put them all back in their 
places, their mother took them by the hand, brought 
diem to say “ Good night,” and led them toward the 
bed-room. It was a quarter to six o’clock, and for half 
an hour immediately preceding, as it would seem, a man 
had been at work in the cellar directly underneath, 
making all things ready for the impending catastrophe. 
He had collected dry shavings which were kept in a 
stone enclosure for lighting the stoves, had made a 
lofty pile of them in the cellar corner, and delibe¬ 
rately lighting a match, set fire to them, and stealthily 
escaped. The Armenian teacher’s room was directly 
over head, and he was at that moment seated there 
with his aged mother. He thought he perceived a 
smell of smoke, and looked about the room to see 
whence it arose. The stove was cold and he hesitated 
what to do, when the little watch-dog, his favourite 
“Dash,” came scratching furiously at the door. The 
teacher opened it, and struck with the dumb creature’s 
appearance, went out and followed the way he led. The 
dog ran down the stairs and straight into the cellar, 
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and there the teacher saw, to his astonishment, a great 
pile of shavings on fire, the flames rapidly rising higher 
and higher toward ttte wooden ceiling. At the same 
instant our colleagues caught sight of the flames from 
one of the windows of the wing where they were sitting, 
and hastened to the rescue. Every one knows how 
difficult it is, in circumstances of danger and excitement, 
to preserve such a coolness and self-possession as will 
enable an intelligent man to employ, without delay, the 
most effectual means for averting an impending danger. 
It is probable that had these three energetic persons 
thought of taking each a stout stick from the pile close 
by, and with it scattered the burning chips, they would 
have then found it an easy task to put them out 
by isolating them, trampling or throwing water upon 
them; but the excitement and anxiety of the moment, 
as Providence would have it, prevented the occurrence 
or adoption of such a suggestion. They went back 
to fetch pails of water from the fountain in the court 
The teacher instinctively perceived that the fire was 
the work of an incendiary, and fearing lest the man 
should lie hid near by, he ventured to take but a few 
steps toward the flames. These continued to rise with 
such rapidity, that, despite a few pailsful of water 
thrown upon them, they almost immediately reached 
the ceiling, and then, blown by a powerful draught 
from the open door and windows, they spread with 
rapidity through the whole lower portion of the house. 
It was only then that those who had first discovered 
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the devouring element spread the alarm of “Fire!” 
and hastily retreated to save all they were able from 
the flames. 

During this time the numerous occupants of the two 
storeys overhead had been quite unconscious of the 
volcano that had thus suddenly burst beneath their 
feet. The students were at their tasks in the school¬ 
room ; and still higher in the building the children, after 
bidding “ Good night,” were led by their mother into 
the bedroom. A window of this room had been left 
open, and, perceiving a smell of smoke, she looked out 
and saw the flames bursting forth from beneath. By this 
time we also heard the cry of “ Fire! ” The neighbours 
had perceived the flames, and were already filling the 
yard before we had heard the alarm. Rising from my 
couch, I hastened below, and having ascertained that 
nothing could be done but to tear down the building 
and smother the flames, immediately returned upstairs, 
fired two shots as a signal to the firemen, who are 
required by law immediately to repair with their axes 
to the place of danger, took our youngest child in my 
arms, while his mother led the elder by the hand, and 
hastened to conduct them to the shelter of a friendly 
Turk’s house on the opposite side of the street. As we 
went down the stairs, we could hear the sad moanings 
of my poor hound as she lay beside her pups. She 
refused to leave them, and her charred remains were 
found the next day mingled with theirs. In the excite¬ 
ment of the moment I had forgotten all bodily pain, 
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and so confident did I feel of my ability to return and 
save our effects that we would not stop now to take 
away anything, but hastened to place the little ones 
out of the reach of the mob which was momentarily 
collecting, and already filling the yard and the adjoin¬ 
ing street Unfortunately, this effort was all I could 
accomplish; and when my family had reached a 
place of safety, I found myself unable even to stand 
straight. All I could do was to crawl to the upper 
story of the house in which we had taken refuge, 
and thence from an open window witness the consum¬ 
mation of the work of destruction. Meanwhile, the 
scene at the burning house was one of unutterable 
confusion. The carpenters of the town, who act a9 
firemen, and are for this purpose exempted from some 
of the taxes, arrived early, warned by my signal. But 
the fanatical Turks, now that the house was actually 
on fire, had no idea of allowing it to be saved. A crowd 
surrounded the building and choked up the avenues, 
plundering all they could lay their hands upon. They 
beat the carpenters who had begun to tear down the 
building, and forced them to desist The Governor 
himself ordered them away, and forbade their inter¬ 
ference. The President of the City Council called 
several of our Protestants, and told them to keep out 
of sight or they would suffer for it. No one could be 
seen from my point of observation to whom instruc¬ 
tions could be given how to act in the emergency; but 
as the house was 3£ hours burning, owing to the great 
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quantity of earth used in the building, it would have 
been easy to save much of the property had the effort 
been properly made. 

The students were for a while in considerable 
jeopardy. The fire was raging under their feet, and 
the smoke rapidly filled the rooms whence they were 
endeavouring to save their effects. One of their 
number, since become pastor of the church at Tocat, 
had succeeded in collecting his books and clothing 
and tying them hastily in two bundles, when it 
occurred to him that he was very selfish in looking 
only after his own property, and doing nothing for his 
comrades, who might, that very moment, be in great 
danger; he therefore left his bundles in his room and 
hastened to their assistance; but when he returned to 
take his own property, he found it beyond his reach, the 
flames had made such progress that he could not enter 
the room. Scarcely any one went upstairs into our part 
of the premises. Nearly every one appeared beside 
himself. The study, with all its valuable contents, books 
and manuscripts, stood for a whole hour unscathed by 
the flames, which were raging in other parts of the 
building; but no one attempted to take out a single 
article. Everything in it could, doubtless, have been 
saved. Our people feared the Turks, who surrounded 
the house, and mostly kept out of the way. There is 
an old custom of throwing into the flames the owner 
of a burning house, in order to punish him for allowing 
it to get on fire, and putting the whole town in 
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jeopardy. Several Turkish friends came to me and 
strongly urged me not to show myself, lest the 
Muslems should carry out the threat they had been 
heard to utter. I assured them that I feared none 
of their threats, but greatly regretted that I had not 
the physical strength to do anything but stand still 
and look on, and that, too, only in a stooping posture. 
The horses were with difficulty taken out of the stable 
and let loose in the adjoining field. The cows lowed 
until stifled by the smoke. My colleagues were for¬ 
tunately far enough from the fire to enable them, with 
the help of friends, to save everything they had; for 
then* wing was really a distinct house, with only one 
corner touching the comer of the main building. But 
from our part of the premises nothing was saved but 
what we wore at the time. And thus the flames did 
their work unimpeded ; wall after wall came down, and 
when all our premises had been levelled with the 
ground, then and only then the Turks went to work 
and arrested the further progress of the flames, 
by tearing down every communication with other 
buildings. The evening was calm. The violent south 
wind which had prevailed for more than a week, 
had died away that very afternoon. The smoke of the 
conflagration rose in a perpendicular column, and 
the glare of the burning pile illumined the whole 
valley,—the castle, the hills, and the town. The leaves 
from the books of the library were carried up to a 
great height, and there meeting a slight current from 
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the westward, floated in an easterly direction, and were 
found on the high hills three miles from town. A 
gentle fall of snow came down that very night, and 
spread its winding-sheet upon the ruins, hushing the 
vast turmoil into silence and sleep. 

And now let us reckon up the losses incurred through 
this, to our feeble minds, most mysterious dispensation 
of Providence. The premises were gone which, besides 
containing a schoolroom and chapel, had sheltered two 
missionary families and seventeen young men with their 
native teacher. One of these missionary families had 
saved nothing but the clothes they wore when they left 
the house, with the exception of a few dishes and plates 
taken out of the kitchen. Most of the students also 
had lost their all. As for ourselves, what we valued 
the most was in the study, and could have been 
saved. There were about 2000 volumes, whose value 
is great in a land where books scarcely exist; manu¬ 
script lectures upon various subjects in the course of 
our theological instruction; and here were also manu¬ 
script commentaries on several portions of Scripture, 
and a manuscript translation of a German commentary 
of the whole Bible, the first part of which was tied 
up, and ready to be sent to the capital for printing; 
not to speak of personal papers, notes of travels, 
sketches, drawings, &c. Many charred sheets lay all 
about the town, and we took up several of them and 
easily read from them. The voice of our harmonium 
had been hushed for ever; some of its keys had passed 
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through the ordeal and told their tale. And how can 
we speak of the many little mementoes of former years 
and distant friends, of childhood, early life and riper 
years, preserved and cherished as more precious than 
all human treasures; daguerreotypes and portraits of 
loved ones, living and departed; letters and other dumb 
eloquent reminders that we, though isolated near the 
centre of this peninsula, were yet loved, and re¬ 
membered, and cared for by precious ones in more 
favoured regions. But now all these had vanished. 
It seemed to us for several days as though a fearful 
deluge had just passed over us, breaking up the con¬ 
nexion between the past and the present; or as if we 
had died and had remained dead long enough to obli¬ 
terate every vestige of our former existence upon earth, 
and had now come back to the land of the living, 
to begin life anew and live it over again. 

Before proceeding to relate the effect of this event 
upon our labours, it will be useful, for the completeness 
of our narrative, more fully to explain the causes which 
brought it about, as they came to light at a subsequent 
period. On the occurrence of the fire there were 
various surmises as to its origin. The whole town, 
comprising the people of the different communities, 
was sure that the fire was the work of an incendiary. 
The Turks uniformly declared that none of their 
people had done it, though many of them did not 
conceal the fact that they were not sorry for it For 
many days after the event many of them collected 
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wherever they could have a fair view of the ruins; 
some went up to the damaged gate, and, giving it a 
kick, exclaimed, “ Served you right! ” Others de¬ 
clared that, should we rebuild the house ten stories 
high, and of stone, they would tear it or burn it down. 
Various stories were circulated among them to explain 
how it happened. One of these ran thus:—The Satur¬ 
day before the fire the Frank gentlemen visited the 
tomb of a saint at the edge of the town (of whose very 
existence we were ignorant), and put all sorts of ques¬ 
tions to a dervish who was standing there. In reply 
the holy man said, among other things, that the aged 
tree which shaded the spot was so sacred that, should a 
man but touch it with his finger, he would drop dead at 
once; thereupon the Frank, as he sat in his saddle, 
took out his pistol and fired a ball into the tree; and 
the dervish said, “ Beware of next Monday.” Another 
story had it that, on Monday morning, three holy men 
(Turks of course) went into our gate and asked for the 
Frank gentleman; he went down to the foot of the 
staircase, and they told him he had no right to 
the house, and must leave it at once. He refused to do 
so, whereupon they said to him, “ You are a good man, 
and we therefore spare your life and that of your 
family; but before another sun shall shine, the house 
and all it contains will be no more.” A few days after- 
wards we met one of the principal and most intelligent 
Turkish gentlemen in the city, and related to him the 
circumstance that a man had been seen in the cellar of 
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our house, moving about with a light, a few moments 
before the fire broke out He replied: “ I know what 
it was. A black man was murdered there when the 
Pasha occupied that house. His spirit has haunted 
the place ever since, and it is he who set your house on 
fire because you had disturbed him.” He seemed quite 
serious in making this statement, and has frequently 
repeated it since. And it may here be mentioned, that 
when I was about to erect a chapel on the same site, 
at the time of this visit, a very warm Turkish friend of 
ours begged me, “ in confidence,” not to build on the 
site of the stable, for that, said he, was the place where 
the black man was murdered, and his spirit may again 
give you trouble. The Turks generally, however, 
accused the native Christians of the deed; for, said 
they, they cannot reply to the arguments of the Pro¬ 
testants, and have taken their revenge by burning their 
dwelling. There is no doubt that such an act was in 
the heart of a few bigots, and they would have done it 
could they have been sure of escaping discovery; but 
the risk seemed too great for any one to undertake it; 
and the real author of this wicked deed eluded our 
grasp by his remarkable self-possession and cunning, 
although subsequent discoveries proved that from the 
first we were upon the right track. 

About two years after this, one of the most wealthy 
and influential men in the city, a Catholic Armenian, 
fell dangerously ill. His eldest son was a worthless 
scamp, who, soon after our arrival at Tocat, had, in a 
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drunken fit, attempted to cause the death of the only 
European in the place besides ourselves, an Italian 
physician. I felt it my duty, therefore, in view of 
our own personal safety hereafter, to aid this gentleman, 
according to my ability, in obtaining redress for the 
wrong he had suffered. The matter ended in a lawsuit 
in the Austrian Chancery in Constantinople, in which 
the father since confessed that he had spent some 
1500Z. in bribes to save his son from the disgrace of 
paying a fine, which would not have amounted to one- 
fifth of that sum. He acknowledged, moreover, that 
had our advice been followed, matters would have been 
arranged in a manner far more satisfactory to all 
concerned. Yet he considered me the real cause of 
so large an outlay of money, for he claimed that 
had I stood aloof, or had I espoused his cause, the 
doctor would have found every ear closed to his com¬ 
plaint. He, therefore, from that time appears to have 
determined to revenge himself upon us, the first oppor¬ 
tunity he could find. This is mostly a matter of con¬ 
jecture, indeed, but some of the man’s subsequent 
expressions give it a strong probability. The prodigal 
son, however, went from bad to worse. He began to 
rob his own father, and to spend the spoil in houses of 
ill fame. Not content with neglecting his lately-wedded 
beautiful young wife, he brought a worthless woman 
by night into his father’s house. The father himself 
discovered the guilty pair, and, in his rage, he drove 
his unworthy son from the paternal roof, gave him his 
vol. 1. o 
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curse, disinherited him, and, oppressed with grief, fell into 
a mortal sickness. His conduct towards us had, for some 
time past, been anything but friendly, or even cour¬ 
teous; and though many of his friends requested me to 
visit him, and administer medicine, I declined doing so 
until he himself sent such a request. I found him in a 
dangerous condition, and did all for him that lay in my 
power, visiting him every day. Our skilful missionary 
physician at Sivas was sent for, and did all he could, but 
he declared from the first that the man’s condition was 
hopeless. He died in April, 1861; and a few hours 
before his death he confessed to those around him, 
to his family, his physician, and his bishop, that he 
had hired a man whom he named, and who had, from 
the first, excited our suspicions, to set fire to the 
Mission premises; he added that he now regretted 
the deed, considering the great kindness and assiduous 
attention he had received from us during his last 
illness; and he repeatedly enjoined it upon every 
member of his household, as his last wish and desire, 
that they should express to me his sincere and heartfelt 
gratitude for my efforts to save his life. Here, then, 
was the explanation of the events related above. The 
chief man of the Catholic Armenians, head of their 
community, chief trustee of their Church, one of the 
wealthiest and most influential men in town, so illus¬ 
trious an individual as to obtain from the Porte the 
rare privilege of being amenable only to the mixed 
tribunal at the capital, a man whose energy and intelli- 
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gence had raised him from the lowest grades of society 
to a high and envied position, and whose reputation 
was thoroughly established for rapacity, deceit, vin¬ 
dictiveness, and cruel oppression of the poor,—insti¬ 
gated by revenge towards those who had shielded the 
innocent and sought the punishment of the wicked 
son who subsequently brought his grey hairs with 
sorrow to the grave, and, moreover, deeming anything 
right which was done to heretics and the promoters of 
heresy,—had been allowed by a wise though mysterious 
Providence to wreak his vengeance by laying in ashes 
“our pleasant habitations,” and scattering all the 
pupils and most of the missionaries to the “ four winds 
of heaven.” And this dying confession is further con¬ 
firmed by the written testimony of one of our former 
students, who declared having seen the individual named 
as the instrument of this crime, walking about in the 
magazine with a light, a moment before the fire broke 
out. 

But let us now look at the immediate effects of these 
trying events upon our missionary work. We shall 
probably find in the continuation of our story much 
that will explain the secrets of Divine Providence. Our 
converts were poor, and they had no room for us in their 
houses. The first night, however, was spent in one of 
them; four of us slept on the floor of the same room, 
with a family of seven members. We had, some 
months before, hired the empty space under a Turkish 
house on the hill side, which had been used as a shelter 
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for cattle, and, by erecting mud walls around it, had con¬ 
verted it into a school-room for children- Our colleagues 
and ourselves now made this room our abode, dividing 
it off into one sitting and dining-room, and two bed¬ 
rooms, by means of sheets hung from the ceiling. 
Here we all lived for a while, and here I lay until I 
recovered from my illness. But the prospect before us 
seemed dismal indeed. The morning after the fire our 
associates had decided to leave the place as soon as 
possible. It was expected that we should do the same, 
as a matter of course. Our plans had been matured to 
go to Marsovan in the spring; and now, how could we 
stay here without even a change of clothing, for which 
we must wait a month at the shortest. But it did not so 
appear to us. Should we now go away, our enemies 
would triumph indeed. They would have discovered a 
sure way to get rid of missionaries, and we should 
encourage them to fire their houses everywhere else 
in the interior. We must show a bold front. We must 
prove to our foes that we do not need comfortable 
houses to remain among them, but we can live any¬ 
where, and endure privation and suffering for their 
good and the Gospel. I moreover believed that God, 
having thus afflicted us, would not now fail to give us 
a corresponding blessing if we profited by our trials. 
I therefore fully determined to abide by the storm- 
driven ship, even though the other officers took to the 
long boat; we would remain on board with the now 
downcast crew, and I believed we should succeed 
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with the Divine blessing, in bringing her into smoother 
waters. 

It was not long before the clouds began to break, 
and a little gleam of sunlight to shine upon us. 
We soon learned that the very night of the fire an 
event had taken place which would probably be worth 
all the losses and personal sufferings we had incurred. 
A deacon of the Armenian Church gained his living 
by teaching a small school. His duty in church was to 
read the Scripture for the day in the ancient dialect; 
and this led him to study the Word of God in the 
modern. The consequence was a change of views, and 
then the loss of patronage, and poverty. The illiterate 
wife was angry with her husband for his evangelical 
opinions, cursed and swore at him, and whenever he 
visited us she followed him, calling after him that he 
was a heretic and a deceiver; she had once behaved 
herself so boisterously upon our premises as to compel 
us to have her removed by a policeman. She was most 
bitter against us, whom she regarded as the cause of her 
husband’s aberrations and heresy, and of the consequent 
poverty of herself and children. Such was her state of 
mind at the time of the fire; for her husband’s patience, 
forbearance, and gentle expostulations, only irritated 
her the more. On that evening she heard a rush of 
people in the street, and the cry of “ Yangim! ” (fire). 
Some said,“ It is the house of the English,” while others 
added, “ Let it burn! ” She hastened to the top of the 
house, where, and on adjoining roofs, many neighbours 
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were collected. She knew it was our house that was 
burning. But instead of rejoicing at our misfortune 
she began to pull her hair, and beat her breast, and 
exclaim, “ Woe is me ! would I had never seen this day! ” 
Her neighbours expostulated with her, and said she 
hated us so, she ought to rejoice. " No! ” she replied, 
“ they are good people! Woe is me that I have lived to 
see this day! ” The woman seemed changed from that 
hour; she became an assiduous attendant on the means 
of grace and instruction, and has ever since proved 
herself one of our truest and most devoted friends. 

As soon as I was able to walk I began to go out 
and show by my cheerful countenance that we were 
not overcome by our trials. For several days the 
groups of women I met in the streets would stop 
and gaze at me with apparent surprise, pointing and 
whispering together; yet there was evident exultation 
for a time. The Armenian Bishop, who had never con¬ 
descended to return my calls, got upon his horse the 
very next morning and rode out to look at the ruins. 
House owners combined to ask so high a rent as would 
have compelled us to leave the place. In some cases 
the year’s rent demanded was equal to the total value 
of the house. But we finally succeeded in hiring a 
house from a friendly Turk. 

Nor must I omit to mention the sympathy and 
Christian kindness which was immediately aroused in 
many quarters on the news of our misfortune. Friends 
in Constantinople and Smyrna, and other parts of 
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Turkey, and especially in America, and even a congre¬ 
gation of reclaimed heathen among the Zulus of South 
Africa, hastened to come to our help, and we soon 
had all we could need to enable us to continue at our 
post and go on with our labours. The first assistance 
came from our missionary brother, the Rev. B. Parsons, 
stationed at Sivas, whose generosity and sympathy were 
truly unbounded and beyond praise. The wealthiest 
Armenian gentleman in Tocat, Haji Boghos Agha Ar- 
slanian, whose father had been our bitterest opponent 
to the hour of his death, invited us to make his beautiful 
house our abode until we could hire a dwelling for our¬ 
selves ; he would take no denial, and kept us as his 
guests for a whole month. And not content with this, 
as soon as we removed to our hired house, he, with 
Oriental generosity, sent us a present of a cow and 
provisions to begin house-keeping again, and presented 
our little boy a two-months-old colt of pure Arab blood, 
which has grown up in the house, and is still the pet 
of the family; and this gentlemans subsequent conduct 
has always been marked by the warmest friendship. 

At the special request of our people I attempted, 
though feeble, to conduct the first public services since 
the trials we had passed through. They came together 
at the usual hour, and sat upon the floor of that part of 
the school-room which we had partitioned off as a sitting- 
room. No strangers were there, for, at that dark hour, 
all but true men and women kept aloof, watching the 
turn our affairs would assume; but our own people 
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were all present, men, women, and children, squatting 
down in the native style, serious, sad, and intent upon 
the words spoken to them in this hour of trial. I 
began by saying that Providence had furnished us with 
a text for the occasion. For the morning after the fire 
our teacher had visited the smoking ruins with several 
of the students, and going where his room had once 
stood, he had discovered the charred remains of some 
volumes of his library, and had taken up some of the 
unbroken sheets from under the coating of snow that 
had fallen in the night. They were leaves from his large 
Armenian Bible, and in order to see whether he could 
decipher the printing, he read at random and aloud. 
It was the sixteenth verse of the thirty-fourth chapter 
of Ezekiel, and he read it as follows: “ I will seek that 
which was lost, and bring again that which was driven 
away, and will bind up that which was btoken, and will 
strengthen that w r hich was sick; but I will destroy the 
fat and the strong; I will feed them with judgment.” 
He looked around to the young men, and they expressed 
their surprise at the adaptedness of the words to their 
circumstances. The teacher then said, “Let us see 
whether there be anything for us in the New Testa¬ 
ment and opening the leaves at random as they lay 
charred upon the ground, he read Matthew, seventh 
chapter, and seventh verse: “ Ask and it shall be given 
you, seek and ye shall find, knock and it shall be opened 
unto you.” These two passages naturally led our reflec¬ 
tions to the great truth that all human events were 
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under the complete control of an almighty and gra¬ 
cious God, who directs and overrules all things for the 
furtherance and ultimate triumph of His kingdom; and 
that so far from being discouraged by what had occurred 
to us, we should be encouraged by the evidences of God’s 
presence among us, and feel assured that the result 
would be far better than if these trials had not come 
upon us. We should thank Him for burning our house 
and dispersing our school, and, according to His invita¬ 
tion, ask Him for greater favours. Our good deacon 
said after the services, “ I had not dared to look our 
missionary in the face, lest I should burst into tears; 
but now I feel almost like going and taking his hands, 
and congratulating him on the event of the fire, and 
the utter destruction of all he had in the world.” 

And so we entered anew upon our labours. One of 
our associates immediately left us; and the other went 
as soon as the condition of his family allowed. Though 
the Mission ground at Tocat still belonged to our society, 
it was resolved to yield to the wishes of the missionaries 
at Kharpoot, and commence a theological school in that 
place. The fire had evidently produced a discourage¬ 
ment in our missionary circle respecting Tocat, from 
which they have never recovered. Had the place been 
wholly abandoned as proposed, we should have even¬ 
tually lost the fruit of years of labour and much expen¬ 
diture. And now that Tocat has been finally abandoned 
since our withdrawal two years after the fire, it requires 
no prophetic ken to foretell the consequences. 
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But to return. We resumed our own labours under 
great difficulties. We had no books; for six months 
after the fire the only English Bible in the house 
had been lent us; and the Bible was long the only 
book that could assist me in the preparation of my 
sermons; for neither Commentary nor even a Concord¬ 
ance was at hand. Our native teacher, who assisted in 
the preaching, soon left us to engage in similar labours 
in the capital, and the increase of work and respon¬ 
sibility told hard upon my shattered health. Those 
were dark days indeed, and our only comfort was in 
our precious little flock. The preaching of the Word 
of God, both privately and in public, seemed to obtain 
a richer blessing than ever before. The. people ap¬ 
peared to seek to show us their appreciation of the 
affection we bore them, which led us to cling to them 
when all else forsook them. We acquired more friends 
than ever among all classes of the people. My prac¬ 
tice of medicine, to which I had heretofore resorted 
only when we had no missionary physician, became so 
extensive that it threatened to interfere with more 
important duties. I now had free access also to the 
wealthy. This became a means both of influence and 
of security, for they naturally desired to be on good 
terms with a man to whom they might at any moment 
need to resort. 

It was about this time, too, that I introduced 
vaccination. It was indeed known to a few, but the 
high price demanded by the only so-called doctor 
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who practised it, prevented any but the wealthy 
from availing themselves of so great a boon. We sent 
for vaccine matter for our babe, and when we found 
it had taken, neighbours and friends were notified of 
the day on which any child that might be brought 
would be vaccinated gratis. About twenty mothers 
brought their little ones, and the most healthy-Jooking of 
the latter were selected to furnish the vaccine matter for 
a new batch the ensuing week. The practice was kept 
up once a week for about three months, twenty children 
or more being vaccinated each time. It was truly a 
most interesting work; many were the pitiful stories 
told us by some of these mothers of suffering and 
death by the fearful malady. It appears every few 
years and commits great ravages, especially among 
young children. The wife of a Greek priest brought 
her child against the wishes and without the knowledge 
of her husband, for he had told her it was wrong to 
oppose the Divine decrees. On one occasion, while we 
were thus engaged, a knock was heard at the door. 
Happening to be nearest to it, I opened it and found 
a Turkish woman there, with a fine child in her arms, 
who inquired after some one who was not in the house; 
we then had the following conversation together:— 
Missionary . Has your child been grafted ? (Vaccina¬ 
tion is called grafting both in Turkish and in Armenian, 
which is very convenient among rural people, for it at 
once explains the process and its objects to those who 
are not acquainted with it.) 
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Turkish Woman. Grafted for what ? # 

M. For the small-pox. (The word “ small-pox ” is 
“ flowers ” in Armenian Turkish, which is an additional 
analogy.) 

T. W. Is there such a thing as grafting for flowers ? 

M. There certainly is, and I can do it. Here are 
twenty children whom I am grafting gratis, and I have 
grafted hundreds before. Come, sit down, and save 
your child! 

T. W. Oh! Cheleby, for the love of God graft this 
little one. I have already lost eight by flowers , and 
can’t bear the thought that this one too is sure to go 
in the same way. 

And so she took her place in the row, and her heart 
was soon filled with joy; as she gazed at the graft upon 
her babe. 

I instructed several persons both in Tocat and 
other places respecting the simple mode of operation, 
and furnished them with vaccine matter. I had good 
reports from some of them, and one took such an in¬ 
terest in the matter that he went through several 
Khziilbash villages and vaccinated the children there. 

God’s blessing seemed to accompany the means of 
grace as well, and to heal the spirit and renew the 
heart. The Sunday School, to which all the congrega¬ 
tion now belonged, seemed a very profitable exercise. 
The Day School increased in numbers and influence. 
And during the two years we remained in Tocat subse¬ 
quently to the fire, though our examinations for Church- 
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membership were conducted with still greater care 
than before, and the probation of candidates was for a 
longer period, we admitted seventeen persons on pro¬ 
fession of their faith. During the five years preceding 
the fire, thirty persons had been admitted in all, of 
whom about one-half were already members of other 
Churches; so that more became hopeful converts during 
the last two years of our stay than in the preceding five, 
although during those five years there were never less 
than two, and sometimes three, missionaries on the spot, 
with one, and even two native preachers. We cannot, 
therefore, fail to see that God’s blessing did rest upon 
the people. It is painful to know that since our de¬ 
parture there has not been any addition to their 
number, with the single exception of one excellent 
woman, whom we had left a candidate for Church- 
membership, and who was admitted to full communion 
at the time of the dedication of the new chapel and the 
ordination of the pastor, events which will be described 
further on. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Position of Tocat — River Iris — Vineyards — Watchmen — Exodus 
to the country — Streets of Tocat — Copper foundry — Mining 
and miners — Castle — Gardens — Old style of house — House¬ 
hold furniture — City prison — Prison at Sivas — Native homes 
— Cooking utensils — Mode of taking moals — Fuel —Light. 

TN the preceding pages the reader has had a con- 
nected history of missionary labours at Tocat 
during the space of seven years, for the purpose of 
illustrating various questions of a practical nature, 
which frequently occur respecting such labours in 
Turkey and more particularly in Asia Minor. I shall 
now proceed to describe whatever appears worthy of 
notice in a place and among a people for whom the 
reader may, by perusing the preceding pages, have 
been led to entertain some degree of interest I 
should by no means think it worth while to enter so 
fully into this description of a particular city and 
people of the interior, which does not surely deserve 
such a distinction among about fifty other towns of 
equal size and importance, were it not that, by so 
doing, a correct idea may be formed of the whole 
country. Whatever differences exist between this and 
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other places are of minor importance, and when they 
do not naturally suggest themselves to the reader 
they will be pointed out. 

It has been already stated that the town of Tocat 
lies in a hollow formed by lofty hills. These have the 
shape of an irregular semi-circle, or of one-half of a 
bowl, and they rise with considerable abruptness as 
high, in some places, as 500 feet The ascent from the 
flat at the bottom is sufficiently gradual at first to allow 
houses and terraced gardens to cover the sloping sides 
to a considerable height. On the north, however, the 
bowl is broken, and the level ground at the bottom 
extends for a mile to gentle hills, which gradually rise to 
a very great height. And there is another narrower 
break or opening, a tunnel-shaped gorge, commencing 
on the south-east edge of the town and running south. 
It forms a narrow valley, closed up by lofty hills of 
great fertility and beauty, and watered by a stream which 
comes rushing down from the Chaml4 Bel range. Not 
only the bottom of the valley, but its sides also, to a 
considerable elevation, are in a high state of culti¬ 
vation, being covered with vineyards, orchards, and 
gardens, rendering it a very delightful summer resi¬ 
dence. It has the best land about Tocat, and is owned 
almost exclusively by Turks. The low land directly 
north of the town, however, is also very fertile. The River 
Iris, the Yeshil Urmak, passes, at the distance of about 
half a mile from the town on that side, running from east 
to west. It is spanned, right opposite the city, by a stone 
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bridge of four arches, with an Abassidian inscription at 
the top, dated in the beginning of the 13th century. Both 
banks of the river are here, and for three or four miles 
up and as many down the river, covered with well- 
cultivated gardens and orchards, each of which is sur¬ 
rounded by a mud wall, and has a small summer-house 
of the same materials, with tiled roof, usually consisting 
of but two or three rooms. The owner and his family 
occupy these premises for a few days in the spring 
at the time of digging the vineyards; in May, when 
cherries are gathered; and again for a longer period 
in the autumn, when they gather the grapes and 
other fruit. The change from the impure atmosphere 
of the town is quite necessary to health. But these 
little houses are very comfortless. They are never 
occupied in winter, but remain with open doors and 
windows. The people never go to the vineyards except 
en masse , all together, for mutual protection. They take 
with them everything they need to use during their 
stay, and carry it back when they return to town, 
leaving the house completely bare. Robbers sometimes 
take up their quarters in these empty houses. The police 
service of the vineyards is done by officers called Bekjis, 
or watchmen, one man having the charge of a certain 
district. They generally select as their place of ob¬ 
servation an elevated spot, a hillock, upon which they 
erect a frame with a roof of branches and leaves, whence 
they have a general view of the ground committed to 
their charge. They are usually very active in their 
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district, keep the city authorities acquainted with all 
that is going on, and are much relied upon when any¬ 
thing occurs requiring the interference of the law. 
They are paid by a tax levied upon the landlords; but 
they have private entrances into every vineyard, know 


Tde Watchman'^ Tower in the Vin?yards. 

where the best fruit is to be had, and make a good 
profit out of the game which lies within their district. 

The Bekji, or watchman, is one of the chief insti¬ 
tutions of Turkey. He is found not only, as above 
described, in all the suburbs of the large towns whose 
soil is favourable to the planting of orchards, vineyards, 
and gardens, but he is as busy in the streets of every 
city: whistling, as in Smyrna, to give notice to his 
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next neighbour of the movements of a suspicious cha¬ 
racter, or thumping on the pavement, as in Constanti¬ 
nople, and calling the name of the quarter where a fire 
has broken out; or again, as in most other towns in 
Turkey, content to take an occasional turn, sitting and 
smoking upon the threshold of a closed gate. But the 
Bekji is a very ancient institution ; the Biblical scholar 
will find him referred to in Isaiah i. 8, v. 2; Job xxvii. 18; 
Matthew xxi. 33. On the preceding page is a sketch 
of a watchman at his post in the vineyard; the struc¬ 
ture on which he sits is generally taken down in the 
autumn, when he himself goes to town. The view he 
commands from this tower of observation is very exten¬ 
sive, and his practised eye immediately discovers the 
intruder, whether man or beast. The task is easy enough 
in the day-time; but in the night the hares, foxes, and 
jackals creep out of their hiding-places, and the Bekji 
has to patrol and frighten by his movements the 
enemies which darkness hides from him. 

The exodus to the country at certain periods is 
almost universal; at Gurun it is quite so, as the town 
is wholly uninhabitable in summer. Even at Tocat 
there are few people who, however poor, do not own at 
least one small vineyard, with its shed, hut, or country- 
house, which may be had for 3 1. or 4 1. sterling. When 
we spent the summer in town, we were left almost 
alone at such times. And though fruit be very cheap 
in Tocat, rarely passing a halfpenny the pound for any 
kind, the poorest of the people are, by owning a vine- 
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yard with fruit-trees around it, enabled to save even 
that expense, and lay up their provision of dry fruit for 
the winter at almost no cost whatever, and while at the 
vineyards they live almost exclusively Upon fruit. In¬ 
deed, the great majority of the people throughout the 
land rarely eat meat. It is customary for every family 
who can possibly afford it to purchase a cow, rarely an 
ox, this useful animal generally dying a natural death; 
they kill it in the autumn, and prepare the meat with 
various strong-scented herbs, such as garlic, &c., and 
dry it in the sun. This constitutes their provision of 
meat for the winter: it is called pastoorma , and is very 
disagreeable stuff to those who are not accustomed to it. 
The most celebrated pastoorma is made every autumn 
in Caesarea, and it is said that a residence there at that 
season of the year should be avoided, on account of 
the effluvia from slaughtered animals. This habit of 
residing in the gardens adjoining the towns prevails, in 
a greater or less extent, in all the towns which possess 
such suburbs, such as Amasia, Gurun,. Malatia, An¬ 
gora, &c. It exists to a much more limited degree in 
Smyrna and even in Constantinople. 

The streets of Tocat, like those of Oriental cities 
generally, are irregular and narrow. The latter quality 
ensures shade and produces a draught, without which 
people would have to remain at home during most of 
the day in summer. The pavement is good for Turkey, 
and, as the streets mostly lie upon a declivity, they 
are kept comparatively clean by being converted into 
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temporary torrents by every rain. One principal street 
passes through the town from north to south, and is 
met, at right angles, by another which goes eastward 
and forms the summer highway for Sivas and the south¬ 
east. The continuation of the other street northward 
is the road to Samsoon on the searshore, or westward 
by land to Constantinople; and the same street ex¬ 
tended southward is the winter road to Sivas by the 
Art Ova and on to Baghdad. These two streets are 
the most encumbered with traffic. The business part 
of the city lies near the north-west corner, under the 
cliffs of the castle hill. It consists of the usual covered 
bazaars, of uncovered streets of shops, and of extensive 
workshops for the manufacture of copper utensils, which 
constitutes the principal business of the place. At the 
south-west suburb is a foundry, where copper-ore is 
purified and delivered by the Government to the manu¬ 
facturers. Most of the copper here prepared, however, 
is sent to Constantinople, and there is not enough 
delivered at Tocat itself to keep the shops constantly 
at work. This foundry is a respectable establishment, 
erected under the direction .of a German engineer and 
miner, and superintended for many years by our friend 
Mr. Haas, a man in every way competent for the busi¬ 
ness. He was, however, dismissed—as all Europeans 
never fail, sooner or later, to meet with such a con¬ 
clusion to their labours—and this by the usual expe¬ 
dient, intrigue. He had detected robberies, which he 
traced to the principal merchants of the place; and 
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these, both out of revenge, and in order to remove the 
only obstacle to their nefarious practices, blackened his 
character at the capital, and he had to leave; for a 
Turkish official is as famous for his credulity as for 
his lying. The foundry is now wholly in the hands of 
Turks, and very little does the Government get out of 
it. Yet the Caimacam of Tocat resides here as Super- 
vntendent of the Foundry , receives a high salary for it, 
3500/. sterling a year, and considers the government of 
the town as quite a secondary thing, with which he has 
very little to do. He doubtless finds it little profitable, 
compared with the other. 

The whole subject of mining and miners would make 
a startling chapter upon the incapacity and stupidity of 
the ruling race in Turkey. There is no country of 
its extent richer in precious ore, yet it mostly lies 
untouched, and what is worked is done in the most 
bungling manner. They will not listen to advice, 
and reject the most brilliant offers, simply because 
they shrewdly see that those who make these offers 
will gain more than they, and they think no one 
ought to make anything out of it but their precious 
selves. The copper produced here is, doubtless, of an 
excellent quality; but enough ore does not come from 
the mine to keep the foundry at work more than half 
the year, and the employes all draw their pay while 
doing nothing. The mines themselves are in the vicinity 
of Kharpoot. Fuel being scanty there — the whole 
region, indeed, is so filled with copper that it is 
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almost impossible for a tree to grow—the ore is purified 
only in part at the place where it is extracted, and 
it is sent here in order to complete the process. But 
the roads from the mine to Tocat are impracticable 
in winter; the price offered to the camel-drivers is so 
small, and its payment so uncertain, that they have 
to be forced to carry it; and the consequence is, that 
enough ore is not brought to the foundry at Tocat to 
keep it at work more than half of the year. Hence, 
also, the ore accumulates at the mine from the lack of 
means of transportation; the people at the mine itself 
lie idle for months at a time; in addition to this, since 
in Turkey “places are sought for persons, and not 
people fit to occupy places,” so many incompetent men 
are put to superintend mining operations that time, 
labour, and money are wasted, while the want of suit¬ 
able machinery allows water to accumulate in the mines 
and to stop work. 

The following are the principal mines now worked in 
the region east of Tocat:— 

Argana Maden now produces about 300,000 okes, or 
825,000 lbs. a year; and it would easily produce ten 
times that amount if proper machinery were employed 
for draining and smelting. Whole mountains are no¬ 
thing but excellent copper-ore. 

Oshoon Maden , a little west of the former, yields only 
about 80,000 okes (220,000 lbs.) a year; it is, however, 
capable of yielding far more if properly worked. 

Hdva Maden , west of Trebizond, yields something 
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like 200,000 okes a year (550,000 lbs.), which finds its 
way directly to the sea, and is carried thence to Con¬ 
stantinople. It is a remarkable fact that all these mines 
are worked by Greeks, though the .whole surrounding 
population belongs to a different nationality. They 
probably were the original discoverers and labourers, 
and the dynasties which have succeeded one another in 
the country have been glad to avail themselves of their 
experience. 

The ore extracted at Argana and Oshoon Madens is 
refined at the foundry of Tocat. This establishment cer¬ 
tainly possesses great advantages, and could be enlarged 
and accomplish much more work if the ore were fur¬ 
nished in greater abundance. The supply of water for 
working the bellows, though good, is insufficient during 
the middle of summer; but it could be replaced by other 
motive power. Wood is cut on the mountains to the 
east, and thrown into the Iris, which brings it to 
the edge of the town. A dam arrests its further pro¬ 
gress, and it is there collected and piled up for the use 
of the foundry and the baths. There is no limit to the 
supply of this indispensable article, and it is cut gratis 
by villagers who are exonerated from taxation. 

Some few houses here are built of stone: these are 
baths, khans, mosques, and churches. Two of the mosques 
are of white marble taken out of the mountains close 
by; but they are evidently old, and are said to have 
been erected by some of the first sultans of the pre¬ 
sent dynasty. The oldest buildings are remains of 
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the Abassidian empire: they consist of a palace of the 
khans, or independent princes, who once ruled here; 
of sepulchral monuments; the bridge already described ; 
and two or three handsome praying-places outside of the 
town. The dates inscribed upon them range between 
» the end of- the, Hth and the beginning of the 13th 



Ancient Mosque, Medreseh, and Khan, at TocaL 


centuries. They are very superior to the modern 
structures, both in the quality of their materials and 
their workmanship, and all alike indicate a Saracen 
origin. Carvings of lions are found upon them. 

The castle, which frowns upon the town on the north¬ 
west, contains vestiges of several different epochs. Its 
cistern, similar to the one already described at Amasia, 
doubtless dates back to the old kings of Pontus. The 
gateway, cut through the rock, as well as a rock tomb 
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outside of the castle wall, belong to the same period. 
There are traces of Roman walls and more modern 
structures, whether Abassidian or Turkish it is hard to 
say. One tower hangs suspended over the town, and 
portions of the walls occasionally fall upon the houses 
beneath and do considerable mischief. This castle is 
now only a ruin; it can be turned to no account, it 
lies open to every comer, the gate is never closed, and 
it would answer no purpose if it were, for the place is 
accessible over the ruined walls. 

Though all the principal towns, and many which 
have now dwindled down to mere villages or hamlets, , 
possess castles and fortifications which have become 
historical for the sieges they have sustained, they have 
all been left to decay and ruin ever since the conquest of 
the land by its present possessore. The last irruption was 
made by Timoor Lenk (Tamerlane), who completely 
destroyed the few fortifications still able to offer any 
resistance. They have not been repaired since, and the 
whole country lies open to any invader that may choose 
to run through it. With modern artillery, there is no¬ 
thing in Asia Minor that could stop him a single day; 
nor is it likely, in the present condition of Turkish 
finances, that any change will take place in this re¬ 
spect. The Turks themselves know full well that the 
time of fighting is gone for them, and they rely upon 
diplomacy and ImhaUah (please God). 

Almost every house has more or less of a garden 
adjoining. There is neither system, nor regular laying- 
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out of the latter. Trees are scattered about with 
little or no plan, and patches for vegetables are laid 
out as most convenient, onions and cabbages being the 
universal favourites. But the ornament most prized 
in a garden, one which all seek to possess if they can 
possibly afford it, is the marble tank—square, oblong, 
or octagonal—with a spout in the centre always out of 
order . They would not give up that spout in the centre 
for a good deal, although it does not play once in a 
generation; but they sit there and think how fine it 
would be to see it work, and it is almost the same as 
if they did see it These tanks are often very taste¬ 
fully cut and ornamented. The ground around them 
is always well smoothed, and fine grass is sown upon 
it and kept fresh by frequent sprinkling. A vine is 
generally made to shade the spot by growing upon a 
trellis overhead. It is the height of Oriental luxury to 
spread a carpet on the grass, sit cross-legged upon it, 
and draw the narguile or 3ip a cup of coffee. Many 
take their meals here all the summer. Company gathers 
here and spends the cooler hours of the day, and even 
part of the night; and music, the native guitar, tam¬ 
bourine, or drum is called to enhance the general 
enjoyment Children romp here, and women gossip; 
and on a hot summer’s afternoon women, boys, and girls 
all jump in and cool themselves in the chilly tank. 
The water is always extremely cold, and a bath there 
is frequently attended with serious results, particularly 
if one has been previously heated by exercise. 
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The outside of the houses is far from attractive, being 
plain, uniform mud-wall, pierced at most with a few 
small and high windows; but when you go in at the 
gate, you find a paved court, a piazza, and doors and 
windows opening upon it, or upon the garden in the rear. 
The rooms are often highly ornamented. The parlour 
of the old Mission House, which was burned in 1859, was 
a wonder for its elaborate carvings and colouring. The 
ceiling was of wood, carved in curious figures and designs, 
and painted with colours upon which a whole century 
seemed to have wrought no change. The walls, too, were 
highly finished, not only with pretty wreaths running 
around all the woodwork, but with larger figures repre¬ 
senting vases with flowers and fruit. There was also a 
large painting of the venerated Mosque of Medina or 
Mecca, the Seraglio Point at Constantinople, and a fancy 
country-house. They were well executed, but the figures 
of men and cattle were, as usual, very uncouth and out 
of proportion. On the top of the walls ran a finely- 
executed Arabic inscription in large characters, contain¬ 
ing the “ ninety-nine names ” of the Deity. The Council- 
chamber in the Governor’s house at Tocat has a ceiling 
which is quite in the taste of the Muslems, who delight 
in intricate patterns. This style is being gradually 
supplanted by a poor imitation of the European. The 
ample chimney is made of gypsum: it always smokes 
badly; the ceiling is, as usual, the most ornamental 
portion of the room. It is made of carved wood, painted 
with vivid colours, with a profusion of flowers, and the 
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effect is certainly gorgeous. The cupboards are a very 
important part of the house: for, as the people have 
neither chests, bureaus, nor wardrobes, everything 
has to go into the cupboard, which is permanently 
built into the wall. Besides the smaller cupboards, 
the fourth side of the room, where there is no 
sofa or divan, is occupied by two larger ones, where 
they stow away the bedding, which is spread for the 
night upon the floor of the room. It consists of wool 
mattresses, cotton pillows with coloured and embroidered 
pillow-cases, and yorghans, or cotton wadded coverlets, 
with the sheet stitched on every time it is put on clean. 
In this way each room is occupied during the day, and 
becomes a bedroom at night. Orientals know no dis¬ 
tinction of sitting-room, dining-room, bedroom, &c., for 
every room in the house is intended to answer all 
these purposes at once. When a family is wealthy, 
every member has his or her own room, and meals 
alone are taken in common ; but with the poorer a 
single room suffices for the whole family. Even the 
cooking is done in the one fireplace. We may further 
notice in every apartment a shelf on the top of the 
cupboards, which usually runs all around the room, and 
which is commonly employed to support rows of fruit, 
that keep fresh longer in this way than in any other. 
The divan occupies three sides of the room, except 
when the chimney makes a break. The host’s place is 
in the corner diagonally opposite the door of the room. 
If he be an official, he has by his side a little chest in 
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which he keeps his most important papers, and on 
which stands a tray containing china inkstands and 
sand-boxes, with several varieties of ink, pens, &c. 
Great men in Turkey make as great pets of their chest 
and tray of china as do greater men in Europe of their 
writing-table and desk. In the Tocat Council-chamber 
already mentioned there are bags of cotton cloth, which 
hang from the walls in different parts of the room, 
containing the archives of the council and bearing the 
dates of the years. I know not the purpose for which 
some old rusty pistols and other weapons are hung 
about on the walls; but I believe the Governor once 
told me they were articles of doubtful ownership, which 
were kept to await their rightful claimants. The 
divan is generally covered with scarlet broadcloth, well 
faded, and having a black silk fringe, while the cushions 
are of common printed calico stuffed with hay. 

The reader has been taken to the Council-chamber 
at Tocat, which is on the upper floor or second story 
of the Governor’s house. Let me now conduct him 
below ground into the cellar, where lies the city prison. 
Power and suffering unfortunately always go hand 
in hand, and in Turkey especially we often encoun¬ 
ter gorgeous luxury and fatted wickedness upstairs, 
while suffering wickedness, and alas! too often, sighing 
and suffering innocence, lie under the ground, within 
hearing of each other. But the senses of both hear¬ 
ing and smelling are tough in Turkey; at least, so I 
have found them. A wicket door, guarded by a single 
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zabtieh, is unlocked and unbolted before us, and 
treading carefully upon a shaky flight of wooden 
stairs, we go down into the depths. A small high 
window, well barred with iron, gives a faint glimmer, 
and admits the outer air. The room is damp, the 
earthen floor is wet, and covered with filth. A rude 
bench against the wall serves for a few of the tenants 
to sit or lie down, and the strongest among them 
obtain by force the coveted possession. I am told that 
the walls are alive with vermin. There is a hard 
expression upon the features of the twenty prisoners 
here confined. But as they are only debtors, or guilty 
of slight offences, none of them are chained. The 
worst cases are immediately sent to Sivas. I have also 
visited that prison. It is a large vaulted room, the 
remains of an ancient building, divided by partition 
walk into three portions. The prisoners lie down in 
rows, chained, and with their feet in the stocks. They 
are murderers, deserters, and criminals of the worst 
description. Rarely are any of them executed, even for 
the worst crime. They lie here until they rot and die, 
or until their friends collect money enough to bribe the 
Pasha and his Council to let them go, when they 
generally begin again the course that brought them 
here. The ribaldry and oaths I heard from their lips 
made me shudder. The only relief occasionally afforded 
them k to make them work on the highways, several 
being chained together. And then woe to the seller of 
bread, or of anything eatable that may come within 
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their reach; they grab it with savage delight, and are 
never punished, because they are supposed already to 
endure all that human nature is able to bear. 

Let us proceed with our description of the homes of 
these people. The rooms, as well as the piazzas outside, 
are often paved with hexagonal bricks. Every room 
has^a chimney, the climate requiring the use of fire in 
winter, and nearly every room being sometimes used 
for cooking purposes. The chimneys are broad, deep, 
and short above the roof, and are very apt to smoke; 
a cloth is often nailed so as to come down some distance 
toward the hearth and increase the draught. The better 
sort have a piece of ornamented marble on each side to 
keep the fire from the adjoining sofa, when people sit 
close up to it Some of these screens are beautifully 
carved, and the marble, obtained in the vicinity, often 
resembles the finest alabaster. The marbles of this neigh¬ 
bourhood are of superior quality, and great variety of 
colour, but chiefly (besides pure white) blue, white with 
yellow and brown veins, dark green, and apple green. 
The latter is highly esteemed by Muslems as the em¬ 
blematic colour of their religion, and it is also rare. 
I know of but one locality which produces it, and the 
ledge lies under about 20 feet of soil. The place can 
be opened only by means of a firman from Constanti¬ 
nople ; and as soon as the quantity mentioned in that 
document has been taken away, the earth is again 
thrown upon the spot in order to conceal it. 

Window glass is but lately being carried in any 
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quantity to the interior, and the risk of transportation 
by mules, and consequent breakage, make it costly, 
and limit it to the wealthy. The old style of window, 
in consequence, still extensively prevails. The windows 
are made small, and are closed only with solid wooden 
shutters, which are generally kept tight both at night 
and in cold weather. Over the window, however, is a 
smaller one, admitting light alone, through bits of glass 
united together by means of gypsum, which is made 
to assume a variety of designs. 

Divans, or sofas, are the favourite furniture of every 
room, and occupy a large space in it, but chairs are 
not altogether excluded, though they are compara¬ 
tively rare. They are rude and stiff in their shape, 
and the seat is made of twine. Our Armenian, and 
even our Turkish neighbours, often borrowed of us a 
couple of chairs for a marriage, in order to set the 
bridegroom and the bride by themselves in the midst 
of the company, or for the purpose of doing honour to 
some guest Of distinction. We thus saved a couple of 
chairs from the fire, having lent them for such a purpose. 
It may, however, be added, as an illustration of the moral 
perception of some of these poor people, that when the 
borrower returned them to us he said he thought he 
ought to keep them, for he had himself saved them! 

The food of the family is cooked by the women. 
Men cooks are found only in large establishments and 
in public eating-houses. Chimneys are provided with 
a single andiron, which raises the ends of the burning 
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sticks; there are projections in front intended to 
receive the end of a spit for roasting meat, the other 



Andirou. 


end being held by the hand, or set into a hole in the 
side of the chimney, or upon any object near at hand. 
The jezveh, or water-kettle, always stands on the coals 



Jezveh. lbriik, or coffee-kettle or pot of various sizes. 

or hot ashes, so that boiling water is readily obtained. The 
large ibrhk is often used instead, or old coffee is there 
kept warm, ready to make a fresh cup. In travelling, 
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the first thing we did upon alighting from our horses 
was to kindle a fire, take off the jezveh from the pack- 
horse, fill it with water, and set it on the fire. Hot 
water is always wanted in Turkey to supply the constant 
call for coffee. We find the jezveh on the fire in the 
meanest hut, and under the tent of the nomadic Koord, 
Yuruk, and Turkman. A few grains of coffee are 
roasted in the presence of the visitor, the flavour being 
injured by keeping; the mistress of the house pounds 
it herself in a stone or brass mortar with a brass pestle, 
or breaks it up in a little cylindrical box into which is 
fitted an Archimedes’ screw; she then pours from the 
old coffee in the ibrhk enough to fill a diminutive coffee¬ 
pot of copper, capable of containing two or three cup¬ 
fuls. The freshly-pounded coffee is poured in, and 
slightly stirred; it quickly boils up once or twice, and 
the narcotic is ready. It is then poured thick into the 
tiny china cup, and this is set upon the 6aucer or zarf, 
which enables you to hold it without burning your fingers. 
This is madt of brass, plain silver, or highly wrought in 
silver or gold filigree. It is even set with gems among 
the grandees of the land; but brass is in general use. 

The following cut represents an ordinary and plain 
table of wood, such as is found in every house of the 
rural districts. When not in use it is set upright, and 
made to rest against the wall. In putting it in order 
for a meal, a large cloth is first spread upon the floor, 
to receive the falling crumbs; the table is then set in 
the middle of the room, or near a sofa, where some of 
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the guests sit while eating, the rest taking their places 
cross-legged upon the floor. The reclining posture at 
meals seems formerly to have been generally adopted 



Wooden Table. 


in Western Asia. The present custom must have been 
introduced by some nomadic tribe, probably the Arabs 
or the Turks, to whose tent life it is eminently adapted. 
A long and narrow cloth is arranged all around the 
table, which the company spread upon their knees, and 
use as a napkin in common; at other times each guest 
is provided with his own napkin, a comer of which 
he tucks into his bosom, or under his chin, and spreads 
the rest upon his knees. The meal is served in 
single dishes, set, each in turn, in the centre of the 
table, all eating together from the same dish as in 
Our Saviour’s day (see Mark xiv. 20). It is common 
even now for the host at the table to dip a piece of 
bread in the gravy, or choose out some dainty morsel, 
and give it to one of his guests. In front of each 
person is placed a wooden spoon so wide, that it is hard 
without considerable practice to get it into your mouth; 
also a piece of bread, which, iu cities, is cut with a 
knife from a round loaf, but in the villages consists of 
thin cakes of unleavened dough, just singed by the 
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fire, and hard to digest. In some rural districts spoons 
are unknown, and it is a feat we have often admired 
without ever being able to accomplish it ourselves, to 
tear off a piece of unleavened cake, shape it like a 
spoon, eat soup or yaghoort with it until it grows too 
soft, and then swallow this improvised spoon and 
make another! The only blessing asked before a meal 
is for a man to say “Bismillah il rahman il rahim” 
(In the name of God the gracious the merciful), 
if he be a devout Turk; or for a Christian to make 
the sign of the cross. At the close, the Turks say 
“ Shukr Allah,” (Praise be to God); and all who wish to 
be polite make the “ Temenna 99 (Turkish salutation) to 
their neighbours, and say “ Afyet ola! ” (May it be health 
to you!). On great occasions, or when special honour 
is sought to be shown to a guest, as many as thirty 
or forty dishes may be successively brought upon the 
table. The first native repast of which I ever partook 
was a dinner given me by the head man of an Armenian 
village upon the southern shore of the lake of Nice, 
to whom we had a letter of recommendation from a 
Broosa merchant Thirty-three different dishes were 
served in succession, sweets and meats alternating, com¬ 
mencing with the former and a cup of coffee, and 
ending with a pilaf. Our host sat by all the while, 
never tasting a mouthful himself, apologizing for the 
defects of his fare, and begging us to eat! And 
we stared, indeed, when, after stepping out and 
returning to the room where we had sat and dined, 
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and wishing to retire for the night, we found soft 
couches spread upon the floor, whose mattresses, pil¬ 
lows, sheets, and coverlets were entirely made of silk. 

Knives and forks are late foreign improvements 
which are slowly creeping into the country. Every¬ 
thing being cooked soft, a whole lamb, a chicken, or a 
turkey is tom in pieces with the hands and passed 
round to the company, who eat it, holding it in their 
fingers. It may well be supposed that washing does 
not come amiss after such labours. The servants, there¬ 
fore, having a towel thrown upon the left shoulder, 
come forward to every member of the company, and 



Pitcher. 


presenting the ileyen (basin) with the left hand, while 
they drop upon the right knee, offer the scented soap it 
bears upon its little cup, and pour tepid or scented 
water from an ibrik (pitcher) which they carry in the 
right hand. The soiled water passes out of sight through 
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the perforated cover of the basin (see 2 Kings iii. 11). 
These utensils are ordinarily of whitened copper, but I 
have seen them of solid silver, and even of gold. 

In the cities, and among people in better circum- 



Small Osier-table. 


stances, the table consists of two parts, i.e. a low stool, 
often elaborately carved and painted, upon which the 
candlestick is set at night; and a large platter of 
whitened copper, with a raised margin. When not in 
use they are set up against the wall. There is also 
another kind of table: it is made of willow branches 
by the gipsies, and being very portable, it is used 
to bring a light collation to guests, consisting of 
the fruits of the season, set each in a plate wdth 
napkins between. Dried fruit is offered in winter, 
but there are pears, apples, and even grapes, which 
keep through the severest season by hanging them 
in clusters from the ceiling of a well-closed room. 
There are, indeed, varieties of these fruits which are 
not fit to eat until they have thus been kept till 
January, February, and even March. Stores of pro¬ 
visions are put up in jars of various sizes, found to be 
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Fuel — Light . 

an exact imitatiou of the ancient jars which are occa¬ 
sionally dug out of the ruins of old cities. 

Charcoal is abundant and cheap; it is used for 
cooking, and all classes, especially in the large towns, 
follow the very unwholesome though very ancient 
practice of bending over a pan of coals in order to get 
warm. Thorwaldsen’s beautiful bas-relief of Winter has 
its perfect counterparts in Asia Minor at the present 
day. The benefit they obtain is a good illustration of 
the power of the imagination. Wood, however, is cheap; 
it is used in washing clothes in the baths, and some of 
the wealthier burn it in their chimneys. In the villages 
it is used for all purposes, every farmer being a wood 
cutter, and the forest lying close by. This is not the 
case, however, in all parts of the country. Even at 
Sivas firewood has to be brought more than a day’s 
journey, and they depend much upon the Khzid Urmak 
for transportation. We shall by-and-bye in our travel 
through Asia Minor notice the use of cow-dung as fuel, and 
the preparation of that article by the women of the land. 

Tallow or sheep’s fat is used for light in all the larger 
towns of the whole interior, the olive-tree growing only 
near the sea, and olive oil being there used as a substi¬ 
tute. Sesame oil is employed in the region of Diarbekir. 
But in the villages they have recourse to pieces of pitch- 
pine, which are burnt upon the hearth, or lighted and 
stuck into a hole in the wall. Where tallow is used, the 
tall candlestick is set on the floor in the middle of the room, 
with a “ good evening ” to the company when brought 
in. Wax is burned only in religious ceremonies. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Jewels and ornaments — The censer — Coiffures — Necklaces — 
Ear-rings — Ankle-rings — Nose-rings—Agricultural implements 
— Plough — Spade — Hoe — Joiners tools — Writing materials 
— Alphabet — Flint guns — Music and musical instruments 
— Songs — “Improvisatores”—Bardic contest — Manners and 
customs — Treatment of infants — Family names — Nick¬ 
names — Dress. 

rpHE foregoing description has thus far been confined 
to the habitations of the people, and we have passed 
in review a kind of inventory of what is to be seen in 
their houses. Let us now extend our examination to 
their persons, and begin by the female sex, the keepers 
at home and greatest ornaments of the house. We may 
first look at such trinkets and jewels as are to be met 
with in a rich family. The reader will find only a few 
sketched here, and these the most common, but they will 
serve as specimens of their taste. This is not intended 
as an advertisement of the goods of a jewel manu¬ 
facturer, but simply as a contribution to our knowledge 
of the peculiarities of Oriental civilization as found in 
this portion of the Turkish empire. 

Surely one of the most needful articles about a 
lady’s person must be the portable looking-glass 
which replaces the fixtures of European luxury. This 
is indeed an almost inseparable companion, for she 
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not only uses it at home but takes it to the bath, 
and even carries it with her on an excursion to the 
country, in order to repair the disturbance in her 
toilet produced by a romp in the fields. The oval 
glass is set in various materials: mother-of-pearl, 
ebony, silver, &c. The measure is about six inches. 

One of the most common jewels about the house is 
a censer, often useful, sometimes almost indispensable, 
according to their ideas. Incense is burned on occasion of 
religious ceremonies being performed in the house, such 
as the priest’s blessing the house, the baptism of children, 
&c. There can be no doubt that in a land where decompo¬ 
sition commences early and advances rapidly, and where 
moreover the principles of ventilation are not thoroughly 
understood, the use of incense neutralizes many other¬ 
wise noxious influences; and the abundant use of it when¬ 
ever death occurs in a household cannot fail of being 
beneficial. The only kind of scented water made at 
Tocat is prepared from roses by means of distillation; 
other substances of an odoriferous nature are introduced 
from abroad. Musk is obtained from the East, and is 
carried by ladies about their persons. We believe that 
rouge and such substances as pretend to embellish the 
complexion while in reality they ruin it, are chiefly 
confined to the capital and Smyrna, and it is to be 
hoped that this form of European civilization will 
advance no farther. But the use of henna , the leaves of 
a native shrub, for the purpose of colouring the fingers 
and toes of a peculiar red hue, is very general throughout 
the interior of the Peninsula. Old women dye their 
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hair with it, as the Persians do their beards. The 
custom of dyeing in the same manner the tails of white 
horses is certainly the least objectionable application of 
the practice. The women also use a substance with 
which they blacken their eyebrows and lashes. This 
is said to weaken the eyesight, and gives an unnatural 
hue to the eyelids. 

It will probably gratify the curiosity of some of our 
readers to have a description of a few of the jewels and 
ornaments worn by the ladies upon their persons. Ladies 
of wealth throughout Turkey are fond of wearing, upon 
great or special occasions, costly ornaments in diamonds, 
in the form of stars, crescents, flowers with leaves, &c., 
which are arranged in the coiffure. But the common 
ornament of women of all classes in almost all parts of 
the country, consists of large gold coins worn in a row 
upon the forehead, lapping over each other, and partly 
concealed by the handkerchief which is worn around 
the head. This forms a part, often the whole, of a 
bride’s dowry; it is probably the safest place where 
she can keep it, and she spends it only in case of 
extreme distress and want. All our Protestant women 
gave their gold ornaments to their husbands when 
they had been reduced to penury by persecution 
for conscience’ sake, and they supported their families 
with it until they aould go into business again, or 
they made it their ^pital to work with. They did 
this of their own accord, without advice ; they thought 
they found a warrant for it in 1 Tim. ii. 9; for the 
civil law forbids a husband taking this money from his 
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wife. There is another ornament worn upon the forehead 
which is also peculiarly Oriental. The accompanying 
cut is but one half of the whole, the other piece being 
precisely like it, only reversed, and being hooked to it 
at a in the centre of the forehead, while the other hook b 



Frontlet of gold and precious stones worn by the women—one-half. 


is fastened to the head-dress above the ear; the whole 
is of gold, with two jewels in each half. It shakes at 
every motion of the head, and the little coins especi¬ 
ally toss about and reflect the light in every direction. 
There is another way still, of adorning the head with 
jewels, which is chiefly practised in Mesopotamia, but 
exists also elsewhere. The red cap, or fez, is completely 
covered with a layer of gold coins, arranged like 
the scales of a fish; besides this, festoons of pearls 
hang all around the head from the handkerchief 
which holds the cap in its place. To complete 
this style of arranging the head, the hair has to be 
parted into fine braids, in each of which is braided 
a silk cord which holds gold coins at regular inter¬ 
vals. We here give a sketch of but two out of many 
models of necklaces. The more commonly worn is a 
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string of gold coins, a very large one forming the 
centre; pearls are also common, and they sometimes 
have for a centre-piece a diamond ornament in the form 


Fig. 1.—Coral and gold necklace. Fig. 2.—Part of gold necklace 

of a flower. Of those we have here represented, fig. 1 
is made of red coral and gold, and fig. 2 of gold alone; 
but the ever moving gold pendants in the shape of 
hearts produce a very brilliant effect. 

Ear-rings have a great variety of forms. We have 
reproduced but one specimen, and that 
rare. It is an antique I greatly value, 
representing a winged cupid holding 
his sides and .laughing; it is of gold, 
wrought, and of exquisite workmanship. 

Antique Gold Ear-ring. I OUght not to Omit to Say that 

besides the ordinary necklace, ladies wear other and 
more costly ornaments, which descend to the girdle and 
even lower. They consist of long strings of pearls, gold 
coins, and gold foil, or rather plates so shaped as to reflect 
the light in different directions at every motion. It is 
customary for young ladies who have reached the mar¬ 
riageable age to wear on special occasions all the jewels 
they are to receive as their dowry; and I have in 
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mind a fine young girl of fifteen, who upon such an 
occasion, presented the appearance of a restless stream 
of gold pouring from the head down to her feet. She 
wore the head-dress described above, consisting of a fez 
covered with gold coins, and fringed with tassels of pearls; 
from her neck were hung chains of gold coins to the 
value of 500?. sterling, reaching below her waist in front. 
A string of the largest of these was fastened upon each 
shoulder, and descending diagonally across the breast 
and back met on the other side and extended to the 
knees. Her fingers were covered with rings, diamonds, 
and precious stones; her jacket, of purple velvet, was 
richly embroidered with gold cord, and gold coins 
were braided into each narrow tress of her long flowing 
hair; her eniare was of red silk woven with golden 
thread, and the full trowsers, peering out at the open 
sides, were of red silk. The slippers, too, were em¬ 
broidered with gold thread. There was certainly a good 
deal of jingle when she walked; she was a fair illustra¬ 
tion of what Orientals pride themselves in excelling in, 
i.e. Saltanat, a splendid show. 

Ankle-rings and nose-jewels are rare in Asia Minor 
Proper, but are quite the fashion in Mesopotamia and 
Arabia. At Manjuluk, near Gurun, the only daughter 
of my host, an Armenian, a fine girl of 16, wore several 
rings in her nose. She drove the cattle about, and rode 
bareback on her father’s horse, as any young man 
might have done. The nomadic Koords also wear orna¬ 
ments of this.kind, and the district spoken of contains 
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many Koords. The only ankle ornament we have 
seen in Tocat is one which might well be adopted by 
more highly civilized people on account of its evident 
utility. It consists of a silver chain which is clasped 
around the ankle of a small child, and to which are 
fastened nine or ten little bells of the same material. 
Children wear them at the age when they creep 
about or begin to walk, and the tinkling of the 
bells informs the busy mother or sister of the where¬ 
abouts of the little runaway, thereby avoiding the 
necessity of her keeping an eye upon its restless 
motions. I have no doubt these little bells save many 
a fall, though I would not venture to say that the self- 
reliance of the child is quickened thereby. But it is 
certainly the only one in the list of adornments I 
have taken the pains to give above, in deference to the 
supposed wishes of our fair readers, which I should be 
inclined to recommend to their adoption. 

I have described thus minutely some points of detail 
in reference to this people, from the conviction that 
such details alone are able to give a truly photo¬ 
graphic impression, instead of the balloon prospect 
which travellers afford us of what they saw while 
hastening through the country. Indeed, considering 
the obstacles to an intimacy with these people in 
their homes, it requires a long residence and very 
favourable circumstances to be upon terms with them 
which shall secure the information I have attempted 
to give to the reader. I shall not, therefore, throw 
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aside the tiresome task, but go through the work I 
have undertaken, begging the reader to arm himself 
with a patience equal to my own. 

Let us pass from the house to the garden and the 
field, and note the implements and whatever else may 
help to give us the gauge of the civilization and mental 
qualities of the people we are studying. 

The plough is somewhat rude and very light. The 
cattle are small, and cannot draw anything heavier 



through the soil. This explains the futility of all the 
attempts that have hitherto been made to introduce the 
European plough. They may occasionally be used to 
advantage with several pairs of buffaloes, but the heavy 
alluvial soil requires a moving power whose cost does 
not correspond with the results. The only hope of 
success lies in the improvement of the breed; but 
there is something even beyond this, for the best breed 
quickly degenerates from want of sufficient nourish¬ 
ment. The country must be more justly governed, 
property made more secure, and then farmers will find 
it to their advantage to give their cattle more than the 
vol. 1 . n 
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thin grass they can pick up here and there. The im¬ 
provement of the implements of agriculture will follow 
as a matter of course. The same thing may be said 
of horses. Barley and straw alone, and the treatment 
received by this most useful animal, will necessarily 
produce the small, wiry, enduring horse of Asia Minor. 
This whole object may in time be effected by radical 
but slow changes which are doubtless going on. But 
it is of no use to endeavour to hasten on the result. 
Direct interference with a subject that has so many 
bearings can only end in failure and loss to all con¬ 
cerned, and we have never heard of any different result 
having been reached by those who have attempted to 
introduce European agriculture into Turkey. 

The yoke is long, and for an obvious reason; the 
whole machine being weak, it will not do to press it hard 
against the obstacles it is liable to encounter; it must in¬ 
sinuate itself rather than dash forward, dodge by the side 
of a stone, and find the weak spot of a root, and this is 
done by the ploughman pricking the right or the left 
ox as occasion may require. We have never seen any 
other animal put to the plough in this country. 

It has often been remarked that the Oriental manner 
of doing things is exactly the contrary of the Occidental. 
We have an illustration of this in the garden tools. 
Their spade has a handle longer than a man is tall, and 
there is a bit of wood upon which the foot is set, in order 
to.propel the sharp blade farther into the soil. The length 
of the handle enables the workman to lay his whole 
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weight upon the extremity, and afterwards to use it as a 
lever iu order to raise a large quantity of soil which he 
merely turns over* This instrument is used for 
digging the soil generally wherever the plough 
cannot be used; it is employed almost exclu¬ 
sively in gardening as well as in the digging of 
the vineyards, and is an implement of the 
greatest utility in a generally dry soil like that 
of Asia Minor. Then as for the hoe, it has a 
broad blade, not flat, but slightly concave, 
enabling it to hold a considerable quantity of 
soil which may thus be carried a few steps, a 
work constantly called for in watering a garden; 
the handle is short, for a longer one would be 
extremely inconvenient, as they are accus¬ 
tomed to an inclined and even crouching position while 
they work, which we could not endure for five minutes; 
they are not moreover gentlemen gardeners in kids, 
stockings, and patent-leather boots, but use the bare 
hands and feet which nature gave them to do their work 
with. Now which are the best tools, the Occidental or 
the Oriental spade and hoe ? We laugh at them, but let 
me assure the reader they laugh at us just as heartily, and 
probably with quite as good reason. It is fasliionable for 
travellers to ridicule the Orientals, and to say that the 
people are but savages, groping after what they them¬ 
selves have possessed ever so long. They sometimes 
offer the “ better article ” to the natives, and pity their 
stupidity when they won’t buy their improvements. 
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I believe they are altogether wrong. The natives 
would be fools were they to make the exchange. For 
their purposes, and with their habits and modes of life, 
their own tools are far the best. If the conclusion be 
drawn that their civilization is of a low order, I reply 
that it would be in no wise improved by the proposed 
exchange. 

I must, however, say that there is little to praise 
in their joiner’s tools, which are extremely rude, and 
correspond to wants limited by the insecurity of worldly 
possessions and material comforts. The joiner’s stock-in- 
trade is not large ; the hammer and adze are combined 
into one, the teeth of the saw are pointed backwards to¬ 
wards the handle, and the man’s strength, instead of being 
laid in pushing as with us, is applied in drawing, while 
both feet are set upon the wood that is being sawn; 
the gimlets are large but have little power, the plane 
is fit only for coarse work. These are all the tools of a 
common carpenter, and he carries the whole about his 
person: the hammer stuck on his shoulder or in his 
belt behind his back, and the rest on different parts of 
his person. There is besides, however, the measuring¬ 
line and weight, and the triangle for determining 
levels, which are carried only by head masons and 
carpenters. The adze is only an occasional tool more 
rarely seen. They use these implements because 
they cannot make or obtain better, but show them 
European tools and they understand at once their uses 
and advantages, and acquire them it* they are able. 
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Nor are they content with German trash, but want the 
best article of English manufacture. I have been the 
means of supplying several men with these tools, and 
thus setting them up in business, and they have ever 
been grateful for it; we must, moreover, acknowledge 
that they generally work in a creditable manner. The 
woodman’s axe somewhat differs from our own, but 
is found light and efficient. The pocket-knife is all that 
one can wish who has no writing to scratch out; and the 
larger knife is well adapted to ordinary purposes, will 
cut a branch of considerable thickness, and will even do 
for a fight in case of need, while its shape is the best 
adapted to a people who carry no pockets, but use a 
large girdle instead. It is worn in a sheath. 

Writing materials have so often been described that 
any reference to them would be superfluous, for they 
are the same all over Turkey. The Armenian character 
however is better written with a quill or steel pen than 
with the reed employed in writing the Arabic, Chaldee, 
or Hebrew. Their alphabet is of comparatively recent 
origin, having been invented since the introduction of 
Christianity among them. It contains thirty-eight 
letters, each representing a distinct sound, and is 
written from left to right. Unlike the Turkish, all 
vowel sounds are written; indeed, the Arabic character, 
though well adapted to the language for which it was 
made, is ill fitted to represent the Turkish, and those 
who are acquainted with the Armenian letters prefer 
them to any others for the rendering of the Osmanly. 
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A few letters have indeed to be omitted, the Turkish 
not possessing as great a variety of sounds as the 
Armenian. A specimen of the Armenian character 
will be found in the Appendix. There are several diar 
lects in Asia Minor, distinct languages they might 
be called, which have not been reduced to writing. A 
Protestant Armenian has written the Koordish with 
Armenian letters, and has even translated the New 
Testament into that dialect, but a small portion alone 
has been printed. School-books are also wanted in the 
same, for there is a large and interesting population 
ready to receive instruction. 

It is hard to understand why the people of this 
country so tenaciously cling to their clumsy flint guns, 
and cannot generally bring themselves to adopt per¬ 
cussion weapons. The only obvious reason is that they 
cannot themselves manufacture the cap, as they do 
the rest of the ammunition, every sportsman usually 
making his own powder. The greater complexity of 
the percussion-lock, also, seems to lead them to fear lest 
they should not be able to repair it in case of accident. 
The powder they manufacture, however, is both coarse 
and weak, and they need to use four or five times the 
quantity required of English powder; every time they 
fire, too, they have to go through a severe scrubbing 
operation to remove the deposit of charcoal left behind. 

The guns used in the interior of the country are all 
old barrels; indeed, most of them bear marks indicating 
their foreign manufacture, and are the more esteemed 
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for it They are heavy and long, and have every ap¬ 
pearance of being the old cast-off muskets of Europe, 
which have done bloody service upon her battle-fields 
sometime during the last two centuries. These mus¬ 
kets, though heavy, are greatly valued, and are called 
“ Soldat,” but the wooden parts and the locks have all 
been re-made in the country. We believe barrels are 
not bored anywhere in Turkey, gunsmiths only finish 
them off. The iron ramrod is forked at one end like a 
pair of tongs, so that the sportsman cleans his gun every 
time he fires. But such weapons are not to be depended 
upon except in the hands of a few experienced marks¬ 
men. They never shoot birds on the wing, excepting 
perhaps the duck, whose flight is very regular. They are 
skilful in finding the hare asleep, and slaughter him in 
his nest. The Albanian gun is all of steel, with the 
exception of a small place in the middle of the butt, 
which is of wood. It is lighter than the other; it is 
very long, never less than five feet. All Orientals, how¬ 
ever, have but one way of carrying a gun; the strap is 
laid upon the left shoulder, and the gun is carried 
under the left arm, and is steadied with the left hand; 
the motion wears out the jacket on that side, and there 
is a saying that a professional sportsman is known by 
the tear on the left side of his coat. 

Music so deeply affects the life and character of a 
people, it is so sure an indication of their social con¬ 
dition, that the reader cannot be fully introduced into 
the peculiarities of Oriental life without a knowledge of 
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their instruments of music and the condition of this 
humanizing art. 

The following are the principal instruments which 
are truly native products. The Iceman or hemanje is a 
violin, which is held like a violoncello or bass-viol. The 
guitar, called tamboor when large, and saz when of 
smaller size, is struck with a quill or thin piece of ivory. 
The shrill zooma is a clarionet or hautboy, with a circu¬ 
lar flat piece of wood upon which rests the performer’s 
lips. This instrument is very loud, and is usually ac¬ 
companied by the daool , or kettle-drum, or by the 
smaller dambdlak , of earthenware, struck with the 
hands, or the still smaller pair of dambalaks, of the same 
material, which are struck with two sticks. The tef 9 

timbrel, or tambourine, is 
generally played alone ; so is 
the nai, a hollow reed, whose 
mouth-piece is simply the 
open end with the edges 
sharpened; it requires much 
practice to produce any sound 
at all. The same is true of 
the iodoom saz , or bagpipe, 
made of sheep-skin, blown 
at a. The instrument itself 
consists of a cow’s-horn, in 
which are set three reeds with 
Bagpipe. holes. 

There is besides these another instrument, the dulci- 
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mer, which consista of a shallow box with open top, 
upon the bottom of which are stretched out strings of 
various lengths. There are two kinds of dulcimer, 
the smaller of which has catgut strings, and it is 
played by striking them with a thin piece of ivory, 
which is fastened to the middle finger of either hand. 
The larger dulcimer has wire strings, which are 
struck with long-handled little hammers, held in the 
two hands. It is the original of the pianoforte, 
which has reached so high a perfection in more for¬ 
tunate Europe. It is chiefly used as an accompaniment 
to other instruments. 

Every traveller in the East is struck with the differ¬ 
ence existing between Oriental music and that of 
European nations. All say that there is a plaintive¬ 
ness about it which is attractive and peculiar, but few 
have endeavoured to discover the principles upon which 
it is based, and the cause of the marked difference 
which is apparent to all. A little closer attention, 
however, does not fail to make the matter plain. The 
European scale, which probably had its birth in Italy, 
and during the Middle Ages, is constructed upon scien¬ 
tific principles. It is based upon a regular mathema¬ 
tical division of a chord, by which the space covered by 
the two extremities of the scale is made to give a true 
fifth and fourth, making perfect chords. This is done 
upon the hypothesis that sound is produced by vibra¬ 
tions, and that in order to obtain chords the vibrations 
must strike the ear simultaneously. It will be made 
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more clear by the following list of vibrations produced 
by the notes of the European scale:— 

Do Re Mi Fa Sol La Si Do 

24 27 30 32 36 40 45 48 

This Table explains the reason why the lower and 
higher Do are the notes that agree best together; the 
upper Do gives two vibrations for every one of the 
lower. Do and Sol next agree best together, Sol giving 
three vibrations for every two of Do. This accounts for 
the pleasure we feel when we hear the following notes 
struck together, Do, Mi, Sol, Do,—Do, Fa, La, Do,— 
and Re, Fa, Sol, Si. The Minor scale is based upon the 
same principle, though its Mi is different from that of 
the Major. Now we can apply this test to the Oriental 
scale by means of a little instrument, which counts the 
number of vibrations produced by each note. It has 
been done, and here is the result. We reduce the 
actual number of vibrations by a common multiple, in 
order to show their relation more clearly to the eye; we 
indeed only give an approximation to the real state of 
the case, but it is sufficiently correct to answer every 
practical purpose:— 

Do Re Mi Fa Sol La Si Do 

25 29 32 36 40 44 46 50 

This scale shows the reason why the Orientals cannot 
make use of chords. Even their bass is all on one note. 
The only chords they can have is in octaves. Their 
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scale, moreover, is a species of Minor, which accounts 
for its plaintive character. But it is extremely mono¬ 
tonous, and, though to the Oriental it possesses charms 
of its own, yet we are compelled to account for it on the 
principle of association. This style of music, however, 
prevails throughout the East, in Asia, and Northern 
Africa; and it is in use in Greece, European Turkey, 
and Russia. 

It is a curious fact that almost all the songs of the 
country are Turkish. This is not owing to the author¬ 
ship of these compositions, for the Christians furnish 
more than their proportion; and in some parts of the 
country the minstrels are Jews, while in the Danubian 
Provinces they are generally gipsies. The reason is 
probably to be found in the fact that the Turkish lan¬ 
guage is, by the shortness of its words, better adapted 
to poetry, and particularly for the purpose of expressing 
the set of ideas and sentiments to which this kind of 
composition is mostly confined; moreover, the perfor¬ 
mers being called to minister to the pleasure of all 
classes, prefer the use of a language which is intelligible 
to all. The Christians have an aversion to employing 
their own Christianised tongues, in which Divine Chris¬ 
tian worship is daily chanted, for compositions which are 
often of a lewd and immoral character. You occasion¬ 
ally meet with a minstrel who possesses considerable 
talent for extemporising; and should a stranger, a gen¬ 
tleman or lady of wealth, be present in the company, 
they are made the subjects of an improvisation from 
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which the minstrel hopes and hardly ever fails to derive 
pecuniary advantage. 

The “ Improvisatore,” however, is a regular profession, 
not in Italy alone, but in Asia Minor as well. It re¬ 
quires a long and peculiar course of study, as well as a 
strong natural inclination, in order to become duly fitted 
to enter a mode of life attended with much risk and 
little profit. When yet a child, the candidate attends 
some celebrated, singer as a servant, receiving no wages 
but such presents as the company choose to bestow; 
and, while storing his mind with sonnets and practising 
his vocal organs, he also takes lessons from a Hodja or 
teacher, who instructs him in Arabic and Persian 
poetry. Such a course, filled up with the composition 
of verses, brings him to the age of twenty-five or thirty, 
when he usually begins to lead the extraordinary life 
he has chosen. Henceforth he is called an Ashiik , lite¬ 
rally a lover , by which is meant an enthusiast fired with 
the passion of poetry. And he goes from one town to 
another, seeking for rivals, and challenging any man 
to excel him in the power of improvisation. Account 
for it as you will, it is a well-known fact that 'nearly 
all these men are blind. The general belief is, that 
blindness is produced by the violent excitement into 
which they throw themselves during their performances. 
Triumph is their only reward. For they live in extreme 
poverty, the alms of the benevolent, and particularly of 
those who listen to their songs, constituting their only 
means of support. 
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It is often said that history repeats itself. We shall 
not stop to draw the parallel between the Ashuks of Asia 
Minor and the Bards of ancient times, who flourished 
upon the same soil, and whose most illustrious chief 
was the immortal Homer. Some have contended that 
the name Homer was generic, and was, like the Turkish 
Ashuki applied to a whole race of minstrels. 

I had once the good fortune to witness an Ashuk 
contest. It was in the fine town of Mooghla, near the 
south-west corner of Asia Minor. An Ashuk had come 
in that day, and the public crier had challenged the 
town in his name to furnish an antagonist worthy to be 
its champion. Evening came. The field of contest was 
the interior court of the great Khan, whose stone gal¬ 
leries shone with the bonfires which had been lighted 
below in honour of the occasion. Many of the citizens 
had taken their seats around the court, and the caffigi 
was busy running here and there among the solemn 
and silent array, giving to one a pipe, to another a cup 
of coffee, and to a third a narguileh. One side of the 
central platform w r as occupied by the musicians; on 
the other, the rivals sat facing each other; and it was 
easy to perceive, by the vacant turning of the eyeballs 
of one of them, that, like Homer, the great Ashuk o? 
antiquity, he was totally blind. After a prelude by the 
stringed instruments, his voice was heard pouring forth 
a brilliant couplet upon the silent night, in rich and 
manly strains; and, when he closed, the suppressed 
hum of the audience told that his eloquence was ap- 
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predated. The musicians struck up the air, and hardly 
had their last note been heard, when the city champion 
in fair and fitting strains boldly sang his reply to the 
opening challenge. Thus they went on for some time, 
the improvised couplets flying across from one to the 
other rival; and, for a while, it seemed doubtful who would 
remain master of the field. Ere long, however, the man 
of Mooghla’s voice began to lag behind in its replies; he 
was more and more at a loss for fitting words to match 
his antagonist’s strains; while the Ashuk, growing 
bolder and more excited by the prospect of victory, 
pressed closer upon his foe, who was finally silenced and 
surrendered to his unquestioned superior. The Ashuk 
went on, pouring forth, in a triumphal tone, couplet 
after couplet of rich, melodious song, and apparently 
unconscious of all else, in the darkness of blindness, he 
sang at the top of his voice, like the nightingale of the 
neighbouring vale at the hour of midnight, with all 
the luxury of conscious superiority, and closed with a 
new laurel on his brow a new theme of triumph for his 
life-long wanderings.* 

It is unnecessary to prosecute this subject any farther, 
and the conclusion of our description of these people will 
be made by giving some idea of their customs and habits. 
In doing this it will be convenient to refer to the three 
chief events in nearly every man’s life, i.e. birth, mar¬ 
riage, and death. 

The population of this country, though extremely 
* See ‘ Oriental Album/ p. 24. 
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varied in many important respects, is of a mixed charac¬ 
ter, Turks, Christians of several sects and Jews, living 
side by side. All these people have a great many things 
in common. The differences apply to distinct particulars, 
which are mostly connected with their religious faith. 
These differences and the separation between these 
different classes were formerly much greater than now. 
They lived in distinct quarters of the towns, and dressed 
• differently; but all this is fast disappearing. Society 
is by no means cut up as it is in India by the existence 
of castes. In this respect, the state of things is very 
like that which prevails in Europe, where Papists, Pro¬ 
testants, and Jews cannot be distinguished by any con¬ 
ventional external badge or sign. In speaking, therefore, 
of the customs prevailing in this land, there will seldom 
be found occasion to point out the differences which 
exist in the customs of the various classes of the people. 

It is often said that Orientals set a much higher 
value upon sons than daughters, but my observations 
support this assertion only to a limited extent Parents 
desire to possess a son, but are as truly disappointed by 
the long delay of a daughter as are any other people. 

The customs which characterize the birth of a child 
are very primitive, remaining essentially the same as 
in the remotest periods of history. They have not 
changed since the days of the Pharoalis. The new-born 
babe is rubbed with salt , and wrapt in a long swaddling 
cloth * which binds it down, limbs and all, like a little 
* See Luke ii. 7 and 12. 
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mummy. Among Christians it is deemed a heathen, 
and is never kissed before baptism; when this cere¬ 
mony has been performed, the organs of sense being 
touched with the holy oil, and its body put into the 
water, while the officiating priest pours it over its head, 
then and only then is his soul deemed safe from the 
danger of perdition, and then alone do relatives and 
friends allow themselves to indulge in expressions of 
fondness towards it. It is, however, considered very 
improper for the mother to show her affection for her 
child, and she never even kisses it except when alone. 
The grandmother always takes possession of the little 
stranger; her love is thought proper and becoming; 
the mothers part is simply to act as wet-nurse, and 
busy herself with her domestic cares. 

The cradle is low and made of open work. The child 
is laid in it and kept tied down for twelve hours at a 
time and even more, by means of a cloth which fits 
closely over it, and is bound with cords to the cradle. The 
mother kneels by the side of it whenever the little one 
needs nourishment. Large beads are strung on the rod 
which unites the two ends of the little couch a few inches 
above the child’s face, and serve to amuse it by their 
rattle, while the mother rocks it with her foot as she sits 
at work, or, as is more frequently the case, by pulling a 
string attached to one of the sides. The wrappings of the 
little patient (for such it may truly be called, considering 
that his powers of endurance are the first quality it is 
called upon to exercise), are not disturbed oftener than 
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once in twelve and sometimes twenty-four hours. It lies 
upon a bed of red clay, warmed previously to using ; but 
we have known cases in which, from carelessness in heat¬ 
ing, the tender skin had been burned from the middle 
of the back down to the knees. Add to this that the 
daily bath our mothers used to give us, is a thing quite 
unheard of, and the condition of these little sufferers 
can easily be imagined. My wife has rarely been more 
gratified than when she has succeeded in persuading a 
mother to loosen the limbs of her babe, and adopt our 
Western habits of cleanliness. 

There exist but few family names in the East; in 
order to distinguish from each other persons bearing 
the same appellation, various devices are employed, no 
one rule being always adhered to. A man’s name is 
often coupled with that of his business or profession: 
Ekmekji Ahmed, for instance, is Ahmed the Baker. 
This was common in New Testament times, for we there 
find “ Simon the Tanner,” and other similar names and 
titles. In Syria a married man is generally distin¬ 
guished from another bearing the same name, by add* 
ing that of his son, as Yoosooph Aboo Anton, Joseph 
the father of Anthony.* As long as Anthony is a youth 
or unmarried, he is called the son of Joseph. As soon 
as he marries, however, he is distinguished by the name 
he intends to give to the son he hopes one day to have; 
so that a man is sometimes the father of a hypothetical 
son. Among the Armenians and the Greeks there is 

* See Mark xv. 21. 
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a custom, of recent origin, by which a distinguishing 
epithet is made from the father’s name. Thus in the 
latter language, Eustratius the son of Athanasius, be¬ 
comes Eustratius x\tlianasides; and in Armenian, George 
the son of Thomas, becomes Kevork Toomasian. This 
custom, however, is very ancient, and has only been 
recently revived. It does not, however, contain the 
idea of a family name. For the son of Kevork is not 
like him a Toomasian, but Kevorkian. The more com¬ 
mon Turkish style, which had until a few years ago 
been almost universal, consists in adding to the proper 
name that of the profession, or in appending an arbi¬ 
trary surname or nickname, which is either a hit upon 
the man’s character, refers to some peculiarity of form, 
or recalls some well-known but unusual incident in the 
man’s history. The following may be taken as fair 
samples: Moom Yakmaz Nicola means Nicolas that 
does not burn a candle ; we should say Nicolas the 
miser. Sheitan Oghloo Stepan, is Stephen the son of 
Satan. Zobaboornoo Carabed, is shovel-nosed Carabed 
(Forerunner, one of the names of John the Baptist). 
It gives a correct idea of the man’s facial peculiarities. 
Belkhruk Mugrditch, is Baptist the broken-backed. It 
should be observed that some of these nicknames have 
become family names, by which many individuals are 
distinguished, and to whom the appellation, as a nick¬ 
name, has no proper application ; but no one appears 
offended by being made to bear them. 

As for women, they are distinguished when bearing 
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the same name by the occasional addition of their hus¬ 
band’s, or, if unmarried, their father’s name; and this 
is the more necessary wherever the custom prevails of 
calling every Christian woman Doodoo. Their own 
names, however, are often extremely fanciful, and fre¬ 
quently really pretty; for the entire range of the 
flowers of the field, the trees of the forest, the precious 
gems of the earth, the perfumes that delight the 
senses, and the stars that stud the heavens, are laid 
under contribution to furnish names sufficiently expres¬ 
sive of their appreciation of the merits of their fair ones. 

Boys and girls attend the same school, when the 
latter go to school at all. They indeed dress alike, 
and a girl is often distinguished from a boy only by 
the numerous tresses into which her hair is braided, 
and which hang down her back, while a boy’s hair is 
cut short. A little girl’s time is employed in play, and 
in assisting the family as she may be able. At ten 
years of age she covers her head, when in the street, 
with a coloured muslin handkerchief; and, two or three 
years later, she holds it close to her face, or puts on 
a woman’s veil. This differs in the interior of the 
country from what is worn in the capital, for it consists 
of a cotton or silk sheet which hangs around the per¬ 
son, descending over the forehead to the eyes, tightened 
round the body, and made fast to the girdle in front. 
One of the hands holds up a portion so as to screen the 
lower part of the face, while the other is free. This 
veil completely hides the costume, and nothing is seen 
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but the eyes and the boots or shoes, which have thick 
soles, although in many places the yellow boot and 
slipper still maintain their ancient sway. 

In the capital, where sumptuary laws have only 
recently begun to relax their severity, Christian and 
Jewish women are distinguished from the Muslem by 
the colour of their cloaks. The latter wear bright, vivid 
colours—apple-green, scarlet, lemon-colour, and sky- 
blue being the favourites. The Rayahs (all who are not 
Muslems) can only wear dull or neutral tints, such as 
drab, purple, grey, and the darker shades generally. 
The face also is less covered, the nose and eyes being in 
sight. They cannot wear yellow boots or slippers, but 
only such as are of darker hues, and generally use black. 
Many Armenian and Greek ladies at the capital have 
adopted the European costume, even the hat. Others 
have done so partially, but have not ventured to lay 
aside the muslins and the cloak. These consist, first, of 
a piece of white muslin placed under the eyes, so as to 
cover the nose and lower part of the face, Rayahs 
leaving the nose free. This piece of almost gauze-like 
muslin is fastened behind the head, and its folds lie 
upon the breast. Secondly, another and larger piece 
of muslin is laid over the head, so as to reach down in 
front over the forehead and eyebrows, while on the 
other side it hangs for some distance down the back. 
The cloak is of broadcloth, merino, or some other 
light woollen fabric, and covers the whole person, a 
rectangular piece hanging loosely from the shoulders, 
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and reaching almost to the ground. The front of the 
cloak is held by the hand, and the portion which 
hangs behind from the shoulders completely hides the 
form of the wearer. The full trowsers, drawn and fas¬ 
tened a little below the knee, do not appear ; a boot of 
yellow morocco is worn under a slipper of the same 
colour. The latter is laid aside on entering a room, 
and the thin-soled boot may be worn even when re¬ 
clining upon a sofa, or sitting upon the feet. It should 
be remarked, however, that Christian and Jewish 
women conform to the Turkish custom of covering the 
face, simply as a means of personal protection, know¬ 
ing the sensual ideas and uncontrolled passions of 
the Muslems. When they do not apprehend meeting 
with these disagreeable and dangerous neighbours, 
they go into the street in the same costume as at 
home. 

We have now reached the second of the chief events 
of human life, i.e. marriage; and beg leave of the 
reader to be allowed to take breath and resume the 
subject in another chapter. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Social intercourse of the sexes — Preliminaries to marriage—Divorce 
— Marriage festivities — Toilet of the bride — Carrying home 
the dowry — Midnight procession — Marriage ceremony: Arme¬ 
nian and Turkish — The bride in her adopted home — Lax 
state of morals — Christianity versus Islamism — Care of the 
sick — Strange remedies — Prevailing diseases—Vaccination — 
Funeral customs — Graves and tombs — Cemeteries. 

THE social intercourse of the sexes being prohibited 
1 in Turkey either by direct religious injunction or 
by long-established custom, marriage has to be brought 
about in a different manner, and must be based upon 
different principles from those which prevail with 
Occidental nations. Among the Christians, indeed, 
the rule of non-intercourse is not so strictly observed, 
so that young men and women frequently meet, and 
learn to know each other at least by sight; but they 
have no opportunity whatever of studying one another’s 
character, tastes, and habits, or of making an intelligent 
choice. With the Turks it is still worse, for the young 
man cannot be supposed even to have seen the face of 
his future bride, or to have heard her voice, unless 
favoured by such accidents as sometimes, though rarely, 
occur. The girl, however, always has the advantage 
of the young man, for she sees everybody, though she 
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herself can be seen by no one but her nearest relatives; 
this advantage, however, is of slight avail to her, for she 
has little or no voice in the matter, although it chiefly 
affects her own happiness and welfare. With the 
parents of the young man lies the choice of a bride 
for their son, although such a decision is never made 
without consulting his wishes. Thev look for a suitable 
match among the marriageable girls who occupy a 
rank in society equal or superior to their own. Their 
being no aristocracy, wealth is almost exclusively the 
recognised distinction; there are old families where 
such views do not prevail, but in the opinion of the 
majority a man who but yesterday laboured as a cook 
or menial, becomes, by the possession of wealth, equal to 
such as have inherited their property from generations 
of ancestors. The mother, and with her perhaps the 
aunts of the candidate—a number, in fine, of his nearest 
female relatives—make a gala visit to the families of 
the fair ones, and the latter wait upon the company, 
attired in their best, and displaying the jewels and 
precious ornaments which are to constitute their 
marriage portions. They also contrive to meet at 
the public bath, in order to make sure that no 
physical deformity has been concealed from their 
scrutinizing gaze. These preliminaries having been 
satisfactorily concluded, a direct offer of marriage is 
made by the parents of the future bridegroom to those 
of the bride, who, for the most part, is not consulted as 
to her wishes in the matter, but is merely informed that 
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a husband has been found for her, and is told his name. 
When this arrangement has been concluded, and the 
dowry has been settled, both as to amount and as to 
kind, the young man sends a present to the girl, 
generally consisting of jewels or gold coins. The 
dowry of the girl always includes a new set of clothing, 
and everything needed for housekeeping; but the 
mode of life of Orientals is simple, and these articles 
need not be numerous; they mostly consist of sofa and 
bed furniture, a few carpets, and cooking utensils made 
of copper. The bridegroom, however, is bound always 
to provide the suit in which his bride is to be arrayed. 
It is customary for friends and relations to send pre¬ 
sents, consisting chiefly of articles of clothing, which 
are laid out in a separate room, and exhibited to all 
who call upon the family. It is only among the lowest 
classes that a man bargains for a girl whom he wishes 
to make his wife. The Christians, especially, discourage 
such an estimate of the female sex; but the gipsies, 
who profess to adhere to the faith of the Armenian 
Church, while they hold to many heathen notions and 
practices, sometimes buy their wives of the poor 
Armenians, who refuse otherwise to intermarry with 
them. 

The marriageable age for girls is usually fourteen or 
fifteen, though many are married at twelve, and even 
earlier. When a young lady has reached the age of 
twenty, the chances are many that she will spend her 
life in single blessedness. Young men are rarely 
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married before eighteen, and usually between twenty 
and twenty-five. Divorce being impossible among the 
Christians under any circumstances, and a third mar¬ 
riage being prohibited, the disproportion of age is 
rarely greater than is implied in the above. With the 
Turks and the Jews, on the other hand, divorce is easy 
and of frequent occurrence. There are few men, except 
among the hardy cultivators of the soil, who have not 
divorced their wives; some of them have thus been 
the husbands of a dozen in succession. Indeed, it 
almost seems to be a rule with the Muslems, that 
the older the bridegroom, the younger the bride. We 
have known a man of seventy wed a girl of twelve. It 
is more frequent, however, in such cases that they are 
slaves, purchased with money, who became lawful wives 
only after the birth of a child. In accordance with a 
custom, probably as ancient as the Osmanly dynasty, 
the Sultan’s mother, once every year, bends the knee 
before him, and kisses the hem of his robe; it is on 
the “ Night of Power,” the greatest yearly festival cele¬ 
brated at the capital, when brilliant fireworks illuminate 
the Bosphorus and the Golden Horn. She at the same 
time presents him with a young Circassian slave, who is 
taken at once into his harem. The festival might be 
more aptly denominated the Sultan’s yearly espousals. 
This yearly accession to his household is, however, by 
no means its only increase; it knows no limit but his 
own independent will, since he is deemed to be the 
head and highest representative and embodiment of 
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the religion of Mohammed, and the vicar of God him¬ 
self upon the earth. 

Marriage festivities usually take place during the 
winter, when the people have most leisure, and are all 
at home. With the Christians, who are overburdened 
with Church fasts, the period is strictly limited; it com¬ 
prises a few weeks between the long fast which precedes 
Christmas, and the one before Easter, during which 
alone they are allowed to eat meat. All the rest of 
the winter they are supposed to be in too sad a mood 
to have a heart for “ marrying or giving in marriage.” 
Sunday evening is the only time for celebrating the 
ceremony, although when too many marriages occur at 
once for the priests to attend to them, Monday, and 
even Tuesday, are regarded as equally auspicious 
days. In some places, however, rather than marry at 
any other time than Sunday night, the priests perform 
a single ceremony for three and even four couples at 
once. With the Turks, Thursday noon is the time 
always selected. It is thought that the reason why 
the Christians perform the rite at midnight in some 
places, rather than in the day time, is the fear of 
interruption or molestation from the Muslems. The 
custom, however, would seem to have originated in 
very early times ; it was thus with the Jews in the 
time of our Saviour; but they now perform the cere¬ 
mony indifferently during the day or at night. 

When the parties are wealthy, several days of re¬ 
joicing and good cheer precede the ceremony. Feast- 
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ing with music goes on at once in the house of the 
bridegroom and the bride. In many cases the table 
is spread from morning until night, as it is also 
in Abyssinia; the whole acquaintance of the parties, 
and even the citizens in general, assemble in crowds 
around it. Portions are sent to such as are unable 
to be present; they consist of pilaf (rice) and roasted 
lamb. Nor is there any lack of libations of strong 
drink or raJci , .which is made of the juice of the 
grape by fermentation, and in which many, both 
clergy and laity, and in some parts of the country 
the women, indulge to excess, even to being obliged 
to be conveyed home in a state of unconscious¬ 
ness. 

The toilet of the bride is an elaborate ceremonial, 
which is always witnessed by her assembled female 
guests. Her hands, and sometimes her feet, are dyed 
red with the leaves of the henna . She is attended at 
the bath by musical performers, and her hair is plaited 
in fine braids, flowing down her back, while a feast of 
good things is distributed to all present. In the mean¬ 
time the youthful maiden must affect the deepest sorrow, 
and weep frantically, in unison with the group of ladies 
around, while the singing women, accompanying them¬ 
selves with a tambourine , recount in a plaintive dirge 
the sad separation from home and friends, so near at 
hand, A similar ceremonial is gone through by the 
bridegroom ; he is attended to the bath by his youthful 
companions; but merriment, not mourning, is the order 
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of the day with them* Among the Christians, the fear 
of intrusion and insult on the part of their Muslem 
foes, leads them to keep their festivities within the 
house. But in a Turkish marriage the musicians stand 
in the street from early mom till late at night; the 
air is filled with the shrill sound of the zoorna and 
the deafening drum, for a week together; boys in the 
garb of women dance on the highway for the amuse¬ 
ment of the public, fire-arms are discharged during 
the day, and rockets and other fireworks at night. 

Just before the celebration of the ceremony the 
dowry of the bride is carried to the bridegroom's house. 
The Christians do it privately and unostentatiously, so 
as not to attract public attention, for fear of a violent 
assault and robbery by Muslem chaphuns (rowdies). 
But the Turks take great pleasure in the display, how¬ 
ever meagre; and it forms an important part of the 
celebration. The dowry is carried on horses and mules, 
with many little bells jingling from their heads, necks, 
and saddles, and with as handsome ornaments thrown 
over them as the parties can borrow, if they do not 
own them. They pass through the streets in procession, 
preceded by music, and accompanied by the male rela¬ 
tions and friends of the parties on foot. 

When every other preparation has been completed, 
and the marriage ceremony alone remains to be per¬ 
formed, the finishing touch is given to the bride’s toilet. 
In most places, and among all classes and nationalities, 
a pasteboard horn, called Dodos , is fastened on the 
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crown of her head, which has somewhat of the shape 
of a broad trumpet, with the broadest end uppermost. 
This appendage is used exclusively in the espousals 
of a virgin, and is never employed where the bride is a 
widow; iudeed, in such cases the ceremony is brief and 
simple. In the case of Turkish and Jewish brides, the 
head, all around the base of the horn, is adorned with 
natural or artificial flowers. The Turkish bride wears 
no veil at all, and her face is spotted over with dark 
patches and bits of gold tinsel, rendered adhesive by 
the use of honey, which are supposed to enhance 
her beauty; while the Jewess simply wears white 
gauze, that entirely fails to conceal her. The Turkish 
bride keeps her eyes steadily cast downwards, but 
the Jewess closes them completely, nominally from 
bashfulness and modesty. It is a curious fact that 
among the terra cottas found in the ruins of the 
ancieut city of Smyrna, a head of a female has 
been discovered, wearing precisely such an orna¬ 
ment; around the base is arranged what seems to be 
a braid of her own hair, but it may be a garland of 
flowers. In attiring a Christian bride, a white veil is 
first thrown over the horn, which descends along her 
back to the ground, and is embroidered with gold 
thread; another veil, of thick red silk, covers the 
whole figure from the top of the dodos down to 
the feet in front, and is pinned together behind the 
head, effectually concealing her features. Festoons of 
pearls are sometimes fastened outside it around the 
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head. Thus arrayed, she awaits the arrival of the bride¬ 
groom, who, at the hour of midnight, preceded by torch- 
bearers and musicians, comes to convey her to the church, 
and thence to his house. It is a sign of modesty and good 
breeding for a girl to refuse to go, to weep, and to resist, 
even though this may put her head-gear in jeopardy. 
She is finally led forth, and assisted to mount a richly- 
caparisoned horse, the most showy and spirited animal 
that can be procured, upon which she rides astride, as 
Oriental ladies always do. The bridle is held by her 
nearest male relative, and others surround her to prevent 
accidents. The bridegroom walks a little distance 
before her, in his best attire, with a scarlet gold-fringed 
handkerchief, worn like a shawl upon his shoulders, 
upon which are wrought, with gold thread, the figures 
of winged angels and doves. He holds up to his mouth 
a folded red silk handkerchief, also richly embroidered, 
and leads by the hand a lad of ten or twelve, called the 
“ mock bridegroom,” in every respect dressed like him¬ 
self, who is to imitate all that he does, even to coughing 
and sneezing, and thus afford merriment to the company. 
The bridegroom is bound to kiss the hand of every 
man and woman he may chance to fall in with on the 
way, whatever their station or religious faith. The 
torch-bearers and musicians lead the procession. When 
they reach the church the bridegroom and bride, called 
king and queen in the church-service (her dodos being 
considered as her crown), are made to stand face to 
face, with their heads resting against each other; a 
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young man, selected by the bridegroom, holds a silver 
cross as near as possible to their foreheads; the service 
is chanted, and the narrative of the marriage at Cana 
is read in the ancient dialect, as well as portions of the 
Gospels and the Epistles referring to the subject. The 
priest fastens a small gold cross to each of their heads, 
which is worn till the next day; no consent is asked, 
no promises are required; the yoke is simply placed 
upon the shoulders of the parties. The whole cere¬ 
monial lasts about half an hour; and so, with the 
nuptial benediction, the party retire to the bridegroom’s 
dwelling, where they are received with lighted candles 
or lamps by the female members of his family. 

The remainder of the night, like the preceding day 
or evening, according to the circumstances of the 
family, is spent in festivities, in which raki unfortu¬ 
nately plays a conspicuous part, being freely indulged 
in, not only by the men, but by the women as well, and 
not least by the officiating clergy. There is no sleep, 
therefore, nor rest that night, and the whole of the suc¬ 
ceeding day is taken up with the calls of friends, who are 
entertained with refreshments. The weary bride, her face 
still bound as when the ceremony was performed the 
night before, is obliged to stand during the whole day, 
cannot speak above a whisper, and even thus may only 
ask for something very necessary. A roguish lady told 
us that when she was married she took care to provide 
herself with a stout pin, with w hich she pricked so 
many holes in her thick red veil that she saw every - 
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thing perfectly from the moment she left her fathers 
house to the end. But the poor bride’s misery must 
surely culminate on this day immediately succeeding 
the night of her nuptials. She is not allowed to sit 
down, unless at the special request of a visitor, but 
may occasionally, if overcome with fatigue, lean against 
the wall. She cannot remove her veil, even to eat, 
but must be fed under it with a spoon. Toward 
evening the priest comes to the house, and having 
first secured the fee for which he had bargained to 
perform the rite, he blesses the pair, and removes the 
small cross which he had fastened on their heads. The 
bride is then unveiled by the bridegroom himself, 
and is supposed to be seen by her husband for the first 
time. 

The Turkish ceremonial somewhat differs from the 
Christian, it possesses little or nothing of a religious 
character, although the clergy are present. The moollah, 
or priest, goes to the house of the bride and asks her, 
in the presence of witnesses, whether she accepts the 
man whom he names, i.e. the bridegroom, for her hus¬ 
band. On her affirmative reply, she is placed in a 
tahtaravan, with some of her friends, and conveyed to 
the house of her intended. The tahtaravan , already 
alluded to (p. 71), is an oblong box, latticed around, 
and closely curtained, with a door at each side. A 
mattress is spread on the bottom, and four ladies com¬ 
fortably sit in it, native fashion, resting upon cushions. 
Two stout poles pass underneath, and are made fast 
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along the edge of the longer sides of this box; their 
extremities fit into a peculiar harness, fastened to the 
packs of two strong mules, one of which leads in front, 
while the other follows behind, guided by experienced 
men. The bride is at once introduced to her husband’s 
household, and nothing more is required to complete 
the conjugal ceremony. There is, therefore, strictly 
speaking, no religious rite, and it may correctly be 
affirmed that, according to the Koran, marriage is a 
civil contract. On the other hand, however, it is im¬ 
possible to discriminate in the Koran between civil and 
religious matters. The whole constitution of society, 
and of the State, is placed under the sanction of reli¬ 
gion, and bears a certain stamp of infallibility. The 
whole stands together, and if any part go down, it must 
drag all the rest of the cunning structure with it. It is 
as really heresy to admit that a Giaour has a right to 
bear witness against a Muslem, or to assert that the 
earth turns round the sun, as it is to deny that there 
is one God and that Mohammed is his Prophet. As to 
the public religious practices or ceremonies of the 
Turks, they consist simply in the priest or moollah 
littering aloud the prayer which he and every Turk is 
obliged by his law to repeat, with slight modifications, 
five times every day; as many as desire it, take a posi¬ 
tion in a line with or behind the priest, and perform 
the genuflexions, prostrations, &c., in unison with him 
as their leader. 

But we have introduced the bride into her adopted 
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home. We have placed her, young and inexperienced, 
a little girl indeed, who is yet to develop into a woman, 
in the hands and under the guardianship of her mother- 
in-law and her adopted sisters. She truly and exclusively 
becomes a member of the household. She cannot hence¬ 
forth even call upon her own mother except as she is 
specially allowed to do so by her adopted parents. Among 
the middle and lower classes she becomes the drudge, 
doing all the coarser and rougher work of the house; 
she waits upon all the rest—her adopted sisters, younger 
than herself, being alone excepted. She is not to uncover 
her face in the presence of her father-in-law, she cannot 
speak to him above a whisper, and only in reply to a 
question. We have known ladies, whose faces had not 
been seen, nor their voices heard, by their fathers-in-law 
during the space of fifteen or even twenty years. The 
bride’s mouth is bound with a handkerchief, to restrain, 
it may be supposed, any disposition to the immoderate 
use of her tongue. This is continued for several months 
and even years after marriage; though this custom, like 
many others, is being laid aside under the influence 
of the progress of Western ideas. We have already 
pointed out the notion these people entertain, that affec¬ 
tion ought not to be manifested by a mother toward 
her offspring, and that such feelings are becoming only 
to the father, the grand-parents, and other relatives. It 
should however be observed, that so unnatural a sen¬ 
timent has to yield to the higher law of nature; for 
the rule appears to apply only to the first-born, and 
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mothers seem to fondle their younger children as much 
as in any other land. 

It has already been observed that among Christians 
of every sect divorce is impossible. No matter how 
cruel a man may be to his wife; no matter how un¬ 
faithful he may prove to his conjugal vows, or how 
openly he may tratiiple them under foot, she can obtain 
no redress. The priests sometimes separate them for 
a while, but the husband always has the advantage in 
the end. We have heard of a man who compelled his 
injured wife to hold the ladder by which he climbed 
over the wall to meet his paramour, and to make her 
wait there until he returned; and no redress could be 
obtained. Nor can the husband get rid of a faithless 
companion, though, by his greater power to annoy her, 
he exercises more control over her conduct. It is 
easy to see that morality finds poor encouragement in 
such a state of things; and, although little that is 
blameable becomes a subject of public talk, inquiry 
and careful observation reveal a fearfully demoralized 
state of society throughout the country. And we have, 
moreover, reason to believe that, as well as in every 
other land, the rule holds good that in the larger towns 
of the sea-board the state of morals is even worse, ex¬ 
cepting that portion of the population which is coming 
more and more under the influence of education; it is 
also specially noteworthy that greater purity of morals 
prevails w herever there is greater freedom from Muslem 
influence and interference. 
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Nor does the extreme laxity which prevails among 
the Muslem portion of the population conduce to a 
better order of things. The plurality of wives, which 
their religion allows, and the facility of divorce, ap¬ 
pear to remove every control from the passions, and 
according to their own account of themselves, they are 
the most immoral and lewd people upon the face of the 
earth. The men, not content with polygamy and 
divorce, are notorious for seeking the company of 
females of disreputable character, and more than this, 
taking advantage of the impunity they enjoy toward 
the Christians, they sometimes even violate their domi¬ 
ciles, or just order them to vacate their houses in their 
favour, thus wounding them in the tenderest spot. 
There are yet viler crimes practised by the votaries of 
the False Prophet, of both sexes, the very mention of 
which would make these pages unfit to be read by a 
Christian public: crimes not only as horrible as those 
alluded to by St. Paul, as perpetrated by the heathens, 
and denounced by the law of Moses, but even surpass¬ 
ing them! 

Those Orientals who have heard how Occidentals 
manage the relations of the sexes, freely acknow¬ 
ledge that our mode of dealing with the question is 
preferable to their own, though they think, perhaps 
with reason, that we carry some things to an extreme. 
There cannot be a doubt that their present customs, so 
different in many respects from those which prevailed 
during the first ages of the Christian era, were intro- 
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duced by the invading hosts which came from far¬ 
ther East, from Arabia, Persia, and Turkistan, and that 
the conquered Christians were not only compelled to con¬ 
form to them for their own safety, but their views and 
feelings upon the subject were gradually affected by such 
a compliance. Ancient remains and history indicate a 
contrast between the Romans and Greeks on the one 
hand, and the people of Asia Minor on the other, with 
regard to the freedom of intercourse between the sexes, 
this Peninsula being on this and every other topic 
the point of meeting and contest between Western 
and Eastern ideas. And when, finally, Christianity 
sunk before Islamism, when her pulpits were silenced, 
and her schools broken up, and all that remained 
of her teaching was reduced to a few unintelligible 
forms, the East established here its own ideas and 
practices, even among the populations which did not 
forsake their faith. But things are now changed; 
Christianity, preserved in the West, and there purified 
by fiery trials, clothing herself with a civilization more 
in accordance with her own spirit than that she had 
found in the Roman and Byzantine empires, has started 
to regain her former possessions, and push back the 
foes that have so long trampled upon this “goodly 
land.” The Christian population, breathing anew the 
faith of their fathers, are throwing off the Mohammedan 
incubus, and are returning to usages and practices more 
in consonance with their faith and religious principles. 
The improvements in the moral, intellectual, and social 
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condition of the Christian population, therefore, are 
radical, and must go on and become more and more 
valuable; for they possess the true basis of modem 
civilization—a purified and renovated Christian faith. 
As regards the Muslems, however, it is very easy to dis¬ 
cover that the few changes adopted by them are only 
superficial; the outward coating of their character is 
changed, they are painted over with fresh and different 
colours, but they remain the same within. There can 
be no radical change in them until they abandon 
their faith and heartily receive Christianity; and even 
then, there will be needed, in most cases, the lapse of 
several generations, before the influence of the Moham¬ 
medan faith upon the moral sense and passions is 
wholly obliterated; they must live for some time under 
the light of Gospel truth before the seed of true 
humanity, buried in their breasts, can germinate and 
grow. Nor are these views mere theory. They are 
clearly established by all the facts we possess, by the 
character of the Turkish converts hitherto gained to 
Christianity, compared with the renovated Christian 
natives; and they are the views entertained by all who 
have lived long in this country, and have had an oppor¬ 
tunity of observing the peculiarities of the different 
classes of its inhabitants. We are aware that a different 
opinion prevails in Europe, and that many suppose that 
modem civilization can be grafted upon Mohammedan 
faith, just as effectually and as easily as it is supposed 
to have been grafted upon Christianity. This hypo- 
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thesis is based upon two radical mistakes. It ignores 
the influence of Christianity in producing modern civi¬ 
lization, and ascribes the changes wrought by the 
latter to its own inherent power. But the other 
mistake is still more glaring. It forgets the nature 
of Islam, which comprises a complete system, not only of 
faith, but of morals, civil polity, and law; the whole origi¬ 
nating from one mind, closely bound together in all its 
parts, and bearing the sanction of a Divine, and, there¬ 
fore, infallible revelation. It is easy to see that such a 
system can exist only in its integrity: if one portion be 
rejected, the whole necessarily falls to the ground. The 
reforms that have thus far been made by the Turks, refer 
only to matters unrevealed in the Koran, i.e. the cos¬ 
tume of the people, the military organization, and affairs 
of a secondary nature. It has been extremely difficult 
to bring about these reforms on account of the strong 
prejudices of an ignorant and bigoted population, who 
are accustomed to believe that nothing good can come 
to them from Giaours. But the Koran remains as yet 
untouched. The nearest approach that has been made 
to the violation of its principles, has been the removal 
of the hateful and humiliating capitation tax, whereby 
every Christian was obliged to pay a yearly tribute for 
the privilege of carrying his head upon his shoulders. 
But in its stead another tax has been substituted, 
bearing a different name, and much larger in amount. 
This was done after duly consulting the “ law officers 
of the Crown,” and ascertaining from them that it could 
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be done without really disobeying the commands of 
the Koran. But all attempts to introduce the taking 
of the testimony of Christians in cases affecting Mus- 
lems have failed, and will prove unavailing. Even were 
the Government finally compelled to keep the promises 
which, for the mere purpose of gaining time, they have 
made, upon the subject, to the European powers; the 
judge, whose only law book is. the Koran and its Com¬ 
mentaries, would feel bound to pay no attention in his 
decision to anything advanced by a Giaour. So also 
respecting the false witness of a Mohammedan; as 
long as it is sanctioned by “the Book,” which, by 
requiring such witness to be accepted, apologizes 
for the perjurer, and screens him from punishment, it 
will be found impossible to purify the courts of justice, 
without denying the authority of that book. The 
same principle is made apparent in another notorious 
fact. The Government, ever awake to the importance 
of maintaining a high character with the European 
powers, and of throwing dust in their eyes, have esta¬ 
blished in all the large cities, where they are watched by 
the eagle-eyed consular body, schools which profess to 
go beyond mere Mohammedan law, and to teach modern 
science; and as no suitable teachers can be found 
among the Turks, the professors are foreigners. But it 
is found that these schools never prosper, and the only 
reason assigned for it is that the branches taught in 
them have an infidel tendency, t. e . they are opposed to 
the teaching of the Koran. The consequence is that 
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very few men, such only as have already lost their 
faith in Mohammedanism, are willing to send their 
children to them. And they must also be ready to en¬ 
counter public opinion, which considers these institutions 
Giaour expedients for sapping the foundations of their 
faith. Turn on the other hand to the Christians, and 
see the gratitude with which they receive the blessings 
of an enlightened education, and the proof is irresistible 
that the hopes of the country lie with them. We are, 
therefore, firmly and intelligently of the opinion, that as 
long as Mohammedanism stands, a sufficient reformation 
in civil and social matters among its votaries is an im¬ 
possible thing. It will probably melt away like a frozen 
iceberg before the gradually increasing light and heat 
of modern science, of civilization, and of Christianity. 
It may, and probably will, as is firmly held by Muslems 
themselves, carry back some of its “remains” to the 
lands of its origin. But its doom is fixed, and the 
wisdom of men will consist in executing the sentence 
without haste and yet without hesitation, remembering 
that these deluded people too are our brothers. 

We have dwelt, at length, upon the foregoing topics, 
because they form a large and important part of the 
life of a people, and give an insight into their character 
and social condition. We shall dwell more briefly 
upon the closing scenes of their lives. 

The care of the sick is little understood in Turkey, 
and good nursing is unknown. Quacks, too, abound, and 
everybody thinks that he is himself capable, has a 
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perfect right, and is, indeed, under moral obligation, to 
prescribe for the sick. The patient always expects to be 
cured at once. Half an hour, an hour at the most, is 
the time allowed to prove the efficacy of every new 
nostrum they try; and the larger and more nauseous 
the remedy, the more good it is expected to do. During 
a gratuitous practice of many years to thousands, 
mostly among the poor, I have found this to be the 
chief obstacle in the way of doing good. As a general 
rule, medicine acts very well on their constitutions, 
and nature’s healthy reaction is easily excited, so that 
the curative process is energetic and rapid; this is 
probably owing to their outof-door life, abundance 
of exercise, and their simple diet; but they lack dis¬ 
crimination in observing their symptoms, and patience 
to await the benefits of medical treatment. They have 
often said, “What good will your pills or your 
few drops do me ? Give me a good large tumbler of 
something very nasty, that will clean me out.” There 
is no limit which their imaginations will not reach in 
the search of unheard-of remedies: a fever patient is 
often completely stripped, and buried to the neck in the 
soil; or a sheep is killed, the skin quickly taken off, 
and while warm carefully and closely wrapped around 
the naked body of the patient But the most incredible 
remedies are those used for the cure of intermittent 
fever. All Europeans are supposed to be doctors, as a 
matter of course, and are applied to for medicine; or 
rather, they do not consider medicine to be a special 
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profession, for which particular studies are required; 
but everybody has more or less medical knowledge 
picked up here and there, and as Europeans know more 
than anybody else on other topics, so they must on 
this. Mr. Stevens, former British Consul at Samsoon, 
was often applied to by the people of that fever district 
for something to subdue the intermittent. Finding 
that refusal did not save him from annoyance, he 
resolved to give them something which they might find 
useless, and let him alone. So he presented the appli¬ 
cants with cm impression in ink of the Consular seal upon 
a bit of paper. This talisman was soaked in water, and 
cured many who had the privilege of a swallow; and the 
Consul, instead of getting rid of his patients, found 
he had the whole town upon his hands, and that the 
applicants for the stamp of Her Majesty’s wonder¬ 
working arms were placing him in a state of siege. 
Whatever remedies are employed, diet and nursing are 
quite unknown. It is thought that however sick a 
man may be, he must die if he stop eating, and that 
the food which will keep a man well is no less needed 
when he is sick; and so every effort is made to coax 
the patient to partake of any and every kind of 
nourishment. Friends gather around him; conversa¬ 
tion of a lively nature is carried on for the sake of 
diverting bis mind from gloomy and painful subjects; 
and great care is used to produce and entertain the 
belief that no danger is to be apprehended. At night, 
however, all retire to rest, and the sick person is almost 
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always left to himself, with a cup of water perhaps, to 
struggle unaided against his malady, and is often found 
quite dead and stiff in the morning. The rich, however, 
generally insist upon keeping the household around 
them all night. We have known a man who had risen 
from a state of servitude to the possession of great 
wealth, and who was fond of displaying it, call for all 
the lamps in the house, of which he had a magnificent 
collection: he had them all lighted and placed about 
the room and around his bed, and appeared to enjoy 
great satisfaction in breathing his last amid the gorgeous 
display. 

The prevailing diseases depend, as in other lands, 
both upon local causes and habits of living. Inter¬ 
mittent fever is the great scourge of the land. Of the 
chronic diseases, scrofulous affections, often taking the 
form of pulmonary consumption, are common in the 
lower districts and large towns. This is probably to be 
attributed to their vegetable diet, and to their habit of 
spending the winter in the lower part of the house for 
the sake of greater warmth; for such rooms are always 
damp, and poorly aired. There is no doubt, also, that 
the custom which allows many persons to occupy and 
sleep in the same room, tends to develop the same order 
of ailments. Of eruptive diseases, scarlet fever prevails 
and is dangerous upon the higher land or plateau 
which occupies the greater portion of the Peninsula. 
Small-pox is found everywhere, and commits great 
ravages, the doctors charging so high for vaccinating 
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that the rich alone can avail themselves of this means 
of protection. The principle upon which vaccination is 
based, however, appears to have been long known by 
the people of this country, for it is applied, in districts 
where vaccination for small-pox has not yet been intro¬ 
duced, for purposes quite unknown to modern science. 
Mothers are in the habit of giving their new-born 
babes a draught of the poisonous fangs of the scorpion, 
the tarantula (spider), and venomous snakes preserved 
in spirit, whereby they are proof for life against the 
venom of these creatures. I have known a whole 
family of children who had thus been made proof 
against the sting of the scorpion; they worked in a 
field which so abounded with these venomous insects 
that no one else ever ventured to step into it; and yet 
they turned up the stones, and took handfuls of scorpions, 
which struck them with their stings but produced no 
sensible impression, while their mother, who had herself 
administered the preservative potion a few days after 
the birth of each, was sitting upon a stone on the edge 
of the field, and never ventured to step into it. 

As soon a9 death is fully ascertained to have taken 
place, the body is placed in an open bier, and lies in 
full view as it is conveyed, first to the church, for the 
reading of the service of the dead, and thence to the 
burying ground, where it is laid in a grave not more 
than two feet in depth, being first lifted off the bier. 
Few are allowed to be buried in the church grounds, 
and most cemeteries are on the edge of the town. The 
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rich alone have graves of their own, or rather purchase 
a piece of ground where all the members of the family 
are buried in different graves. The greater number by 
for are buried in a grave which has served the purpose 
many times before. The Greek churches have their sur¬ 
rounding courts or yards paved with large slabs, each of 
which is a grave, in which the dead are buried in suc¬ 
cession, the old bones being each time collected and 
placed in a vault built for the purpose. But others 
place the bones which come up, in digging, at the 
head and foot of the grave before laying down the 
new tenant. It is probable that the great quan¬ 
tity of bones thus accumulated in graves, in process 
of centuries, is the reason for which they are gene¬ 
rally dug so shallow. These common graves generally 
bear no stone. Muslems, however, never bury twice in 
the same grave, a fact which sufficiently accounts for 
their cemeteries being always so much more extensive 
than those of Christians, who are not allowed to bury 
beyond a certain limit, and are therefore always cramped 
for room. The tombs of the latter generally consist of 
a flat slab of limestone or marble, with an inscription 
which often closes with the insignia of the man’s pro¬ 
fession. In Armenia proper 1<he oldest grave-stones are 
cut into the shape of a crouching ram, with the inscription 
upon the side of his body; a few of these are to be 
seen at Constantinople. Among the Muslems, these 
memorials of the dead are far more gorgeous and 
elaborate, owing to their superior wealth, and their 
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immunity from desecration. They contain one, and 
often two upright stones, set up at the ends of the 
graves; with the rich there is, besides, a box-shaped tomb 
of marble, and the whole is elaborately carved, and often 
gilded and painted. The larger upright stone, set up at 
the head of the grave, is surmounted by an imitation of 
the head-dress worn by the dead, and contains the 
inscription. Many of the extensive cemeteries at Con¬ 
stantinople contain an extremely varied and highly 
curious museum of the head-dresses worn by the Turks 
ever since the Conquest, i.e. for the last four hundred 
years; and in the interior of the Peninsula, particularly 
at Broosa, the first seat of the Turkish empire, speci¬ 
mens are found of still higher antiquity. This custom 
does not appear to have prevailed among the Saracens, 
but seems to be confined to the Osmanly race. In 
many parts of the country the pillars of ancient buildings 
have been turned into grave-stones for their dead by 
the Muslem destroyer, and mostly remain without 
inscription. The extensive Turkish cemeteries of 
Akhissar, the ancient Thyatira, are a perfect forest of 
ancient pillars, mostly of marble. The graves of women 
are marked by an upright slab pointed at the top, often 
carved and gilded; the smaller stone at the foot usually 
bears the carving of a cypress tree, which is the Turkish 
emblem of a graceful woman. The custom of planting a 
cypress at the head of each grave is certainly beautiful, 
but the Christians are not allowed the privilege. It is 
in tliis way the maguificent forests of cypress at Con- 
vol. l u 
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stantinople, Smyrna, Thyatira, Philadelphia, and many 
other places have been created. They are not found, 
however, upon the great plateau; in some rural districts 
the oak, the tsikoodia , a species of pistachio, and even 
pines are used as substitutes. But through most of 
the interior, the cemeteries of Muslem, Christian, and 
Jew are alike destitute of verdure and shade. 



1 urkish Tombs. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Population of the Peninsula — Yuruks — K&zMbashes— Koords 
— Turkmen — Greeks — Armenians — Jews — Osmanly race — 
Lesghies—Gipsies — General appearance of the country — 
Physical features — Dogs — Birds of prey — The magpie — The 
stork — Songsters — Jackals — The jerboa — Partridges—Hares 
— The roebuck — Wild boar — The lynx — Wolves — Bears. 

TT7E have some general statements still to make 
" * which will require another chapter and a new 
lease of the reader’s patience. We must speak of the 
tribes which form the population of the Peninsula, 
of the character of the country, and of its physical 
as well as its animated features. Such an account 
will render more interesting as well as intelligible the 
descriptions of localities contained in the books of 
travellers and in our own pages. 

The Koords, Kuzulbashes, Turkmen, and Yuruks, 
subdivided into many and distinct tribes, are supposed 
to be the remaining representatives of the aboriginal 
inhabitants of this Peninsula. Some of these people 
lead to this day a nomadic life, which all of them 
practise to a greater or less extent, and which is sup¬ 
posed by some to be an indication that they originally 
came from another land and have preserved the roving 
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habits of their ancestry. On the other hand, they may 
have been driven from their rude habitations by con¬ 
quering nations, whose superior civilization enabled 
them to build powerful cities, and thus compelled them 
to be ever in motion in order to preserve their separate 
existence. The Scythians and Pelasgians, the oldest 
tribes which history mentions as coming into Asia Minor, 
were nomadic in their habits. Yet we know that the 
Pelasgians built powerful cities, and the connection of 
the Scythians with the Amazons, as well as their settle¬ 
ments in the north-east, does not favour the supposition 
that their descendants are still wandering through the 
land. It would be exceedingly interesting to collect and 
examine a vocabulary of the various aboriginal dialects 
still preserved among these people, and their ancestry 
and origin might thereby be satisfactorily settled. 
As to the Koordish tribes, however, they have been 
definitely traced to the ancient Cardusians, from whom 
Xenophon and the 10,000 suffered so many losses on 
their way from the plains of Mesopotamia to Trebizond. 
The Turkmen, as their name and features imply, are of 
Tatar origin, and preferred a nomadic life to settling 
down like their brethren in the cities they have con¬ 
quered. But they are Muslems only in name, and this 
may sufficiently account for their choice of a wan¬ 
dering life, or it may be an indication that they are the 
descendants of the Tatar tribes which came into the 
country before the conversion of their people to Moham¬ 
medanism. 
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As for the Yuruks, divided into tribes according to 
their occupations and the form of their tents, and the 
Kuzulbashes, who live in villages, but whose houses are 
more like permanent tents, their languages might aid in 
ascertaining their origin. The people above mentioned 
are unanimous in stating that there are numerous lan¬ 
guages among them, distinct the one from the other, only 
one of which, a Koordish dialect, has been reduced to 
writing with the Armenian characters. One remark, 
however, is equally applicable to them all, and it is this, 
that their religion sufficiently proves their ancient and 
heathen origin. They hold to the transmigration of souls, 
have mysterious and obscene rites in which the initiated 
alone take part, heartily hate the Turks while they out¬ 
wardly profess their religion, and do not believe in a 
Supreme Being, but have particular objects of veneration. 
Their women wear no veil, except in the presence of 
Turks. Their government is patriarchal, and they are 
divided into tribes, so many tents or families being said 
to be under the authority of each Sheikh, an office which 
is hereditary among them. This description is equally 
applicable to each of the four races we have named 
above. Those whose habits are partly nomadic—and 
they are the most numerous, especially in the eastern 
portions of the country—possess houses, which they 
occupy in winter alone. They are situated in sheltered 
positions, and they abandon them in the spring, 
gradually to move with their flocks and herds toward 
higher ground, where they find good pasturage, as 
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well as freedom from the destructive flies of the plains. 
Most of these tribes are under a nominal subjection to 
the Turkish Government, which only consists, however, 
in the payment of a certain yearly tax; and even this 
is often refused. They never allow Turkish officials to 
reside among them, and cannot be cured of their taste 
for highway robbery. They only rob the Rayahs, who 
do not resist them, but seem actuated by a bitter 
hatred toward the Muslems, whose lives they rarely spare. 
Their bands sweep over a great extent of country, and 
as they ride very hardy horses and are expert in the use 
of them and of fire-arms, they are generally back to the 
impregnable fastnesses of their mountains behind Marash 
before any one has been startled by one of their daring 
robberies near Amasia, or they have retreated into the 
hills near Caesarea before it is generally known that they 
have stopped a caravan upon the plain of Angora. Indeed 
the Turkish Government lie quite at their mercy; the 
only remedy they know to this state of things is to 
appoint one of the greatest rogues among them to keep 
the roads clear, and thus by “setting one thief to 
catch another,” they monopolize robbery and make it a 
little more respectable. When these “police-officers” go 
so far as to be a little too insulting to Government 
officials, then a general battue is ordered, an army is 
collected, a razzia is made into the villages, which are 
burned, and all who have not had time to run away are 
put to the sword, women and children not excepted, and 
their property pillaged by the soldiery. After that it 
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becomes the turn of these people to get their revenge 
for all this, and they do it with interest; and so the 
game has, doubtless, been kept up ever since the Turks 
first came here, and, for aught we know, under all the 
dynasties which have possessed this unfortunate land. 

The Kiizulbashes are large-limbed, hardy, industrious, 
and not addicted to the roving habits of the others. 
Their features are dark and not handsome. Some 
notice of them will be found in Chap. I. Their 
settled habits have given opportunity to the public to 
discover more of their secret religious practices than 
those of the other tribes of the same character, and 
the Turks have, therefore, a greater contempt for them. 
They lead peaceable and industrious lives, and have 
tekkes or praying places in different parts of the country. 
They are said to carry on their worship in great secrecy, 
guards being placed in the neighbourhood with orders 
to keep away intruders under pain of death. Their 
worship consists of dances, in which men and women 
take part, each sex standing in a group by itself. The 
Turkish authorities have succeeded in falling upon them 
and dispersing them in the midst of their Saturnalian 
nightly orgies. 

The Koords are remarkable for their dark complexions 
and long features. The nose is aquiline, the cheek-bones 
prominent, the eyes deep set, black, and expressive, but 
unsteady. Their frames are tall but bony, thin, wiry, and 
capable of enduring great fatigue and exposure. They 
excel as marksmen, but are especially noted as the best 
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riders in the country. Indeed, the women and the boys 
appear to ride as well as the men. Their horses are in 
many respects like themselves; they are small indeed, 
but bony, wiry, apparently all used up, but capable of 
doing the hardest work. Their sides are all cut and 
often bleeding with the heavy and sharp iron stirrups of 
their riders. A Koord on horseback seems a kind of 
centaur. He moves his horse about as though he were 
a part of himself, makes him run, whirl, suddenly 
stop or leap, and lies down upon him, leans over to 
catch an object from the ground, or raises himself in 
his stirrups as though he could not lose his balance or 
be detached from the animal. They are the very men 
for highway robbers, and even their friendship is not to 
be trusted. 

The Turkmen evidently belong to a different race. 
Their complexion is lighter, and their features indicate 
an origin which goes back to the central plains of Asia 
and the neighbourhood of Thibet. They are phlegmatic, 
and their character is somewhat akin to that of the 
Kuzulbashes. Their religious notions and practices are 
likewise the same. They are found in considerable 
numbers in the island of Cyprus, and seem there to have 
adopted more settled habits than upon the continent 
The Yuruks of Western Asia Minor appear in many 
respects to be akin to the Turkmen. Some of them 
are thought to be sincere Muslems, but of a different 
sect from the orthodox Turks. Others, whose sole em¬ 
ployment is the cutting of trees and sawing them into 
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boards, differ in many respects from all the rest, keeping 
aloof from them, and holding to peculiar sentiments 
upon the use of violence and force. 

The Greeks of the Peninsula are evidently the 
descendants of the ancient colonies founded all around 
the sea-shore of Asia Minor, where they are mostly con¬ 
fined to the present day. Their villages rarely extend 
beyond two days’journey from the sea-shore towards the 
interior; they are, however, to be found in all the large 
cities in the central portion of the Peninsula, but in 
comparatively small numbers, and in such cases they 
usually possess a village or two in the neighbourhood. 
They had, only a few years ago, completely lost the 
use of their mother-tongue; but it is again fast coming 
into use among them through the establishment of 
schools, which they sustain with commendable zeal. 
The Greeks of the interior greatly differ in their cha¬ 
racter from those of Greece proper and the Islands; 
those of the sea-shore partake of the peculiarities of both 
classes. It is a remarkable fact that all the workmen 
employed in the mines in this country, of whatever 
character may be the mineral sought for, are Greeks, 
though the surrounding population is generally dif¬ 
ferent. 

The Armenians are the inhabitants of the eastern 
portions, nearly as far as the Caspian Sea. Having 
even possessed the whole country for a short time, 
and being ever of an enterprising and inquisitive 
turn of mind, they have gone forth from their im- 
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poverished land and are to be found in all the cities 
of the empire engaged in trade and the mechanical 
arts. They lay claim to a very ancient and honourable 
ancestry, for they believe themselves to be the de¬ 
scendants of a portion of Adam’s posterity, the sons of 
Haik, who did not, after the Deluge, leave their patri¬ 
monial estate in the neighbourhoo 1 of Ararat, but by 
remaining near the site of Eden when the rest of man¬ 
kind had moved down to the plains of Assyria, escaped 
the confusion of tongues which was produced by the 
abortive enterprise at Babel, and have preserved, for 
the most part unchanged, the language of our first 
parents, which was, therefore, the Armenian. These 



Fig. 1. Armenians. Fig. 2. 


people generally possess well-proportioned features, dark 
hair and eyes, and a fair complexion. The women are 
often possessed of great beauty, and men are met with 
whose features are marked and prominent. Light hair 
and blue eyes are unusual, but they sometimes occur. 
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Of the annexed sketches, fig. 1 is the venerable superior 
of the Armenian monastery, about three miles to the 
north of Tocat. Caloost Vartabed is a fine old man, 
not one of the class who are fitted to battle with 
the storms of life, but rather to seek for smooth 
waters. Fig. 2 is our friend Haji Boghos Agha Arsla- 
nian, already alluded to, page 199, and of whom we 
shall have further occasion to speak in our narrative. 
Fig. 3 is a young lady, whose head¬ 
dress illustrates the style which is 
now passing away, after centuries 
of uninterrupted dominion; it con¬ 
sists of a red fez y cap, with blue 
tassel, and a handkerchief bound 
around it. 

The Armenians are fast recover¬ 
ing their own language, which the 
tyranny of their Muslem masters F,g ’ 3 ’ Armenhn T * dy - 
had compelled them to relinquish for Turkish. They 
are distinguished from all the rest of the population by 
their desire for instruction, their national spirit, and 
their indomitable enterprise and perseverance. They 
generally have little taste for agricultural pursuits, but 
their mechanical genius and commercial enterprise have 
led them to occupy liigh positions throughout the em¬ 
pire, and have indeed carried them to the very ends 
of the earth. They have made the greatest progress in 
education, and instead of blindly and tenaciously 
adhering to the sad results of ages of persecution and 
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oppression, their Church is steadily and firmly ad¬ 
vancing towards a condition of purity of doctrine and 
life which will surely equal and surpass the brightest 
times of her ancient prosperity. 

The Jews here possess the same peculiarities which 
everywhere characterize their race. The beauty of the 
women is of short duration; they are old at thirty. 
The men have marked and prominent features, and a 
wide-awake expression, which, with a sharp, suspicious 
look, are found in that entire people. 

The Turkish or Osmanly race of Asia Minor, origi¬ 
nally Saracenic and subsequently and more largely 
Tatar, has now become a mixture of many races- It 
is, indeed, this fact that has saved them from the 
deteriorating effects of the vices in which they have 
indulged without restraint for five centuries past. 
Arabs, Turkmen, Georgians, Circassians, Persians, not 
to mention the races which are indigenous to the 
soil, have poured their best blood into the veins of 
the Osmanly race, by supplying the harems of the 
grandees, and by conversion to Islamism. The type 
is, therefore, extremely varied, partaking as it does of 
the characteristics which belong to all the peoples who 
have contributed to the present result. 

The Lesghies are a tribe of Daghestan, the country 
which lies at the southern foot of the Caucasian 
Mountains. They were tributaries of the Sultans, but 
had independent Khans, whose feudal subjection par¬ 
took of a religious character. They long fought 
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against the Russians for their independence, but being 
finally overcome, their Khan and some of his most 
trusty followers fled to Turkey. The Sultan assigned 
them houses in Tocat, and gave pensions to their Khan 
and his chief attendants, on the sole condition that 
they should fight his enemies in case of war. We 
found these people very enthusiastic Mohammedans, 
but, at the same time, capable of forming warm 
attachments, and agreeable and intelligent companions. 
They are very expert in riding and the use of arms, 
which are of native but superior workmanship. 

The Gipsy race is mostly confined to the northern 
portions of the Peninsula, where they profess to be mem¬ 
bers of the Armenian Church. A gipsy, pure blood, has 
sharp features, is tall and slender, but sinewy and active. 
The hair, eyes, and finely arched and meeting brows, 
are black. The men all wear a lock of their hair on the 
middle of the forehead. The women go about selling 
their willow baskets for bread and old clothes, and in 
spite of their thieving propensities are patronized as 
fortune-tellers and reporters to the ladies of all the 
important gossip of the town. 

We believe we have said Enough of the character and 
condition of the people of Asia Minor to satisfy the 
curiosity of the general reader. We shall add a little 
information respecting the general appearance of the 
country, as well as the animals and birds, so as farther 
to give precision to the reader’s conceptions, while we 
avoid all attempt at the preparation of anything like a 
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scientific treatise upon these subjects. These general 
statements seem to us necessary for the perfect under¬ 
standing of the local descriptions of the country. 

Most travellers, on entering Asia Minor, are struck 
with the boldness and the abruptness of its mountains, 
and their generally rocky and barren appearance; 
while smooth and fertile plains, bearing the evidences 
of successful culture, or narrow and well-watered 
valleys, fill up the space between them. The fact is, 
the Peninsula consists of a great table-land, which, 
starting westward from the Asiatic continent at an 
average elevation of nearly 4000 feet above the sea, 
advances toward the Egean, diminishing in height to 
about 2000 feet. This plateau nowhere comes abruptly 
to the sea, but ere it reaches it, whether on the north, 
the west, or the south, its sides are broken into abrupt 
and fantastic shapes; the winter rains and the streams 
that rise on the plateau itself, have filled up the lower 
spaces with rich alluvial soil. It must not be imagined, 
however, that this plateau is all one smooth unbroken 
platform; its surface has been rendered rough and 
irregular by the erasion of flowing rivers, and still more 
by the upheaval of extensive and high chains of moun¬ 
tains. The great mass of the Peninsula is formed of 
very old or primitive rock, as is proved by the mica 
slate, old limestones, marbles, and shales or clay-slates 
which constitute the mountains near the sea, or the 
edges of the plateau, as well as the prominent chains 
in the interior. But upon the top of this ancient for- 
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mation have been laid most of the later formations, 
which have attracted the attention of geologists in 
other countries. Thus we meet with the red sandstone, 
the carboniferous limestone, and the several interest¬ 
ing tertiary basins. The plateau of Asia Minor 
presents striking and interesting examples of all the 
volcanic rocks which have, at different epochs, broken 
through the earth’s crust. We have here the granite 
range of Olympus, the syenite of the Star Mountain 
and Sivri Hissar, extensive mountains of trachyte and 
porphyry in the neighbourhood of Afion, Karahissar, 
Smyrna, and the Lake of Nice, trap-rock on the 
Chamlu Bel, and the modern lava of Mt. Argeus and 
the Katakekaumeni of Koola. It is evident, therefore, 
that this Peninsula offers to the lover of geological 
science some of the most promising, though extremely 
complicated, fields of study; and we may add, despite 
the invaluable labours of scientific men, among which 
Hamilton’s work stands and will long stand in the fore 
front, it is all still in a great measure “ terra incognita.” 
No country of similar extent can probably vie with 
this in respect to mineral wealth, and the treasures 
hidden in the ground will doubtless, under more 
favourable political influences, one day constitute the 
chief wealth of its possessors. 

But let us look at the outside of the crust. The 
impression generally entertained by visitors to the chief 
sea-ports, of the barrenness of the mountains, is correct 
only to a limited extent. There are extensive districts, 
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not only on the north but in different portions of the 
country, which are covered with as fine and heavy forests 
ascan be found in Old England or in the New World. 
These are well watered. But in the extensive tracts 
where the original forests have been destroyed, and the 
soil, no longer sustained by their roots, has been carried 
down into the plains, leaving the mountain a barren rock, 
the rain, which falls abundantly in winter, creates only 
rapid and ephemeral torrents, and the supply of water 
becomes very limited. The plains where the rivers 
flow, and where swamps, though unwholesome to the 
population, maintain a degree of fertilizing moisture, 
are covered with vegetation. The appearance of trees, 
especially of orchards and gardens, is an all but 
certain indication of the immediate vicinity of human 
habitations, for they show the presence of water and 
human industry. Fields of grain, though the product 
of man’s labour, are often situated far from any village. 
The owners come from a distance, where a warm situa¬ 
tion and the protection afforded by a larger population 
have induced them to dwell, and they spend here 
several days in ploughing, sowing, and reaping— 
sleeping, meanwhile, in the open air. Their fields, 
however, greatly suffer from the depredations of deer, 
bears, and especially of wild boars, and even the im¬ 
mediate vicinity of the villages is not safe from their 
intrusions. 

The towns of Turkey are proverbially noted for their 
street dogs, which form an important element of the 
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population. They are of mixed breeds, the shepherd 
dog, as well as the common hunting species, being 
fully represented. But the prevailing kind is yellow, 
or fawn colour, having very much the appearance 
of the ordinary wolf of the country; many of them, 
however, resemble the jackal. They live permanently 
in certain streets and quarters, and the domain of 
every “pack” is so clearly defined, that when one of 
them ventures upon his neighbour’s ground, the mere 
yelping of a pup will frighten him away, conscience- 
stricken. It is an article of the Mohammedan creed 
that hospitality to the brutes is meritorious in the sight 
of God, and as this kind of virtue is more easily prac¬ 
tised than some others which are to weigh not a feather 
more in the scale, in their favour, many of the wealthy 
Turks spend large sums of money in feeding the street 
dogs, or, dying, make them heirs to their property. 
These creatures certainly make themselves useful by 
saving their indulgent masters the trouble of removing 
the offal from the streets. But they sometimes mul¬ 
tiply beyond the power of the state to provide for their 
sustenance. Drunken European sailors, belated on shore, 
have been killed and devoured by these creatures. 
The only measure we have heard of being adopted by 
the Turkish Government for the purpose of diminishing 
this portion of the population was the forced emigration 
of several thousand individuals upon a ship which took 
them to one of the desert islands of the Marmora, where 
they ended their career by devouring one another. 
vol. 1. x 
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But the dogs are not the only scavengers of Turkish 
towns. Various birds of prey come sweeping down into 
the streets, yards, and adjoining gardens, picking lip 
a meal and saving the housekeeper the trouble or 
expense of having offal removed; they sit upon the 
corners of the roofs, partaking of their stolen prey, or 
enjoying their digestion undisturbed. In some towns, 
the common bustard is to be met at every turn of the 
street, walking about unconcerned, fighting for his 
meal, or disputing it with the dogs. Elsewhere the 
cenereal crow, not content with scouring the whole 
country, frequents the towns as well, and boldly takes 
his food in the yards and streets. He is, however, 
most industrious as a scavenger in the fields and open 
country, and may be called with truth a most precious 
and valuable possession for Turkey. Surely the country 
could ill spare the services of this bird, and it is not too 
much to assert that it saves the Government millions 
every year which it ought to spend in keeping oft’ infec¬ 
tion and disease. The larger crow or black raven is also 
met with, but is more rare. They both unite with the 
magpie, the bustard, the vulture, and the jackal, in keep¬ 
ing the country clear of the carcases of dead animals. 
The hyena sometimes joins in the feast; but she has more 
of a sneaking disposition, and prefers to unbury the 
dead, or lays hold of any feeble and wounded sheep 
which has lagged behind the flock. 

The long-tailed magpie is very common, and is 
generally considered by the people of the country as 
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holding the same place among birds for cunning and 
shrewdness, as the fox has held by common consent 
from time immemorial among animals. In many 
towns the magpie is almost omnipresent, fluttering in 
every direction, and managing to steal a good morsel 
under the very nose of the watchful owner, retiring to 
an adjoining tree or chimney with his peculiar and 
impudent chuckle. But it is rarely he does real mis¬ 
chief. On the contrary his presence is a great blessing 
to all. He hops among the sheep and goats, alights 
upon their backs, and picks off the flies that torment 
them, and is one of the most active and yet most useful 
busy-bodies in the world. We once had a deer, 
which was kept in a shaded enclosure near the house, 
and we soon discovered that he and the magpies were 
great friends, for they would alight upon his back, 
whether he was feeding or lying down, and rapidly 
pick up and devour the horse-flies with which the poor 
creature was afflicted during the summer. It is, how¬ 
ever, certain that a sportsman is not fond of the 
magpie. He complains, perhaps with justice, that 
when he has been stalking game for many an hour, 
and by patience, endurance, and perseverance, has 
finally succeeded in creeping up to a point where 
he momentarily expected to see his labours crowned 
with success, one of these impudent birds has come 
fluttering over him, and perching upon a tree or 
bush close by, has set up such a cackling and made 
such significant grimaces, that the attention of the 
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unsuspecting game has been directed to the intruder, 
and he has lost his chance. There is doubtless an 
arrangement of “ compte a demi ” between the magpie 
and the tenants of the field, which is found mutually 
advantageous. According to the natives, in the con¬ 
tests of ruse between the fox and the magpie, the latter 
has always come off victorious. 

The stork is one of the birds which enjoy Turkish 
hospitality. They are encouraged to build their nests 
upon the roofs and chimneys of the houses, and a mosque 
is considered to be hallowed by being chosen for this 
purpose by several pairs of these birds. They some¬ 
times repay the hospitality by letting a snake or other 
reptile drop into the house; but this is evidently not 
intentional. They, however, feed away from the house, 
going down to the swamp to pick up and swallow 
the frogs whole, or follow the plough and gather up 
the earth-worms and grubs it uncovers. They come 
from Egypt and Arabia in the spring, and find their 
old nests with as unerring an instinct as the swallow. 
I have heard of a stork from whose leg was taken 
at Beyrout a jewelled bracelet, which bore the name 
of a princely family in Germany. In the autumn the 
storks collect in large companies, and move southward 
by short days’ journeys, making a variety of evolutions 
in the air, by which the storks of the districts they pass 
over are notified and join the emigrants. The parental 
affection of the stork is well known. I have myself 
seen the mother, when deprived of her young, remain 
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in her nest after all the storks had gone, and keep her 
lonely and sad watch until she was killed by the cold. 

There is a well-authenticated story of a pair of storks 
at the village of Boornabat, near Smyrna, in whose 
nest a mischievous rogue had placed a hen’s egg. The 
surprise of the birds must have been great when the 
egg was hatched, for they took a long look at it and 
struck their bills with great vehemence. The male 
then went off, and soon after, the whole roof of the 
house where the nest had been built was covered with 
storks, each of which examined the strange being who 
had been intruded into their commonwealth; they 
then appeared to hold a conclave and carry on a dis¬ 
cussion on the question so unexpectedly presented to 
their consideration; for there was much bill-music, 
gesticulating, and other bird-oratorical performances. 
But the result was not long coming ; they all fell upon 
the luckless mother, as they supposed, of the monstrous 
progeny, and killed her on the spot I have seen the 
black stork only in the swamps around Toorkhal, and 
in its breeding-places on the Chamld Bel. It is a 
splendid bird, somewhat larger than the common stork, 
entirely jet-black, with bright-red legs and bill. 

Swallows are also allowed the freedom of the 
house. They make their nests not only in the veran¬ 
dahs, but in the rooms themselves, within the mosques, 
and in the sacred tombs. But the swallow is one of 
the most useful of birds. It is impossible to reckon 
the numbers of flies, gnats, mosquitos, and other small 
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insects he destroys, which would otherwise render 
life insupportable. I once calculated that over the 
gateway of a single farmhouse no less than 800 swal¬ 
lows had been bred in a single season. If we allow but 
ten flies and mosquitos as the daily fare of each swal¬ 
low, we have a daily consumption of 8000 insects, 
which could, in the space of an hour or two, worry 
the life out of the owner of the property, his family, 
attendants, and cattle. 

We hardly need to speak particularly of the birds 
of song, as they are most frequently remembered in 
journals and travels. The common merula , or black¬ 
bird, is the great favourite of the people, and frequently 
does he pay for this partiality by a life-long captivity. 
His notes are surely as merry and brilliant as those of 
any bird in creation; we doubt whether he be not a 
successful rival of the mocking-bird of the New' World. 
The nightingale, however, seems to be acknowledged 
the prince of warblers, and we shall only state that 
there is, perhaps, no country in which he so abounds 
or seems more at home. The fauvette is a favourite 
with many, and the merry lark with others. The 
tiny titmouse, called bulbul , here, like the nightingale, 
builds her soft hanging nest on the swinging boughs 
of the willow, and rocks her young with the breeze 
over the cooling stream. 

Of all birds of prey, the vulture is most noted for 
the keenness of his scent. I remember a sportsman, 
who having unexpectedly shot a wild boar, covered it 
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carefully with branches, looked into the clear blue sky 
and all around an extensive horizon, and, seeing no 
sign of a vulture, started off for the nearest village. 
He had not been absent an hour, when, on his return 
with a beast of burden, he found that the vultures had 
already so far devoured his game as to make it unfit to 
carry away. 

Jackals never live very far from the sea. They are 
very numerous around Samsoon, and are said to abound 
along the whole coast; but I have not heard them 
beyond Chakallff Khan—the Jackal Khan—six hours 
to the south, on the Amasia road. They are equally 
numerous along the western coast of the Peninsula and 
on the Syrian shore. They burrow in the hill-side, like 
the fox, are rarely seen except at night, and generally 
feed in company. Soon after sunset, and when the 
shades of night begin to appear, their plaintive moan 
is heard in various directions, as they call one another 
to go out in quest of food. When they hark more 
than usual during the night it is commonly considered a 
sign of a change of weather. They are very fond of 
grapes, and a vineyard will soon be cleaned out unless the 
hedges are kept in good repair and the watchmen are 
wide awake. They have a keen scent, and are cunning 
in the accomplishment of their purposes. When about 
to start in a particular direction, they set up a loud 
barking, which attracts the village dogs towards the 
spot they are leaving, and thus clear the road before 
them elsewhere; and when feasting upon a carcase, 
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som^of them leave it from time to time to go and 
bark elsewhere, so as to divert the attention of their 
enemies. When the feast is abundant, however, dogs, 
jackals, foxes, and hyaenas lay aside their old feuds aud 
shake hands over the meal. 

Foxes generally mingle in their pursuits with the 
jackals, scour the country, and devour their prey 
in company. In the interior, however, they are alone, 
and whether from that cause, or for some other 
reason, they are extremely numerous. They com¬ 
mit ravages among the poultry, as in other lands, 
and enjoy the same reputation for cunning ; they 
are mostly killed in the winter, when the snow is on 
the ground. Their tracks having been found upon 
the snow, and the path they frequent ascertained, a 
piece of meat or offal is dragged from that path over 
the snow and set in front of a hole previously made in 
one of the many w^alls which surround the gardens 
about the town. The fox takes up the scent and fol¬ 
lows it, until he sits as a mark for the poorest shot to 
hit. Whenever there was snow upon the ground, we 
were sure to hear in the evening a number of shots, 
each of which announced the death of a poor fox; and 
the furriers have assured me that as many as 300 are shot 
every winter about Tocat, the skins of which are brought 
to them and serve to keep the people warm. 

The weasel is also shot for the sake of its fur, which is 
sold for 40 piastres (7s.) a skin undressed. They make 
their holes in the sides of the rocky valleys, and hunt 
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at night for hares and poultry like the fox. They also 
abound in old houses, where they live upon rats and 
mice. There are old dwelling-houses in Constantinople 
where they are so numerous as to keep one awake who 
is not accustomed to their cries and the noise they 
make in pursuing their prey. The ferret is also com¬ 
mon, and is called by the Turks guelinjik. He lives 
upon the mice which abound in Hour-mills, but is chiefly 
found in the fields, hunting for field rats and moles, 
which sometimes increase to such a degree as to occa¬ 
sion great injury to the crops. It is a beautiful little 
animal, slender, lively, with fur as soft as silk, either 
fawn, pure white, or partly of both colours; it rarely 
appears in broad daylight. 

There is another interesting little field animal which 
used to be thought peculiar to Asia Minor—at least 
such old travellers as Van Bruyn, who wrote two hun¬ 
dred years ago, speak of it as not existing else¬ 
where : it is, however, found also in Egypt. We refer 
to the jerboa. It 1ms the head of a mouse or squirrel, 
with very long diaphanous ears, is of the size of a 
common rat, of a fawn colour, with white belly and 
breast, and moves, or rather bounds, with great rapidity 
upon its long hind-legs, aided by a long and powerful 
tail. It is, in fact, a miniature kangaroo, but, unlike 
that animal, does not carry its young in a pouch. Of 
squirrels there is but one species, a red and brown 
variety, which abounds in the gardens and makes its 
head-quarters about the walnut-trees. Otters are found 
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in all the rivers; and an animal has been described to 
me as still existing a few years ago in the streams which 
flow down the sides of Mahmood Dagh, which can be 
no other than the beaver, to which it perfectly corre¬ 
sponds both in its form and its habits. I have not, 
however, been able to hear of its existence anywhere 
else. 

The grey partridge is not widely-spread; but the 
red variety, or mountain partridge, abounds in all 
the calcareous ranges, both on the continent and in 
the islands. This bird is peculiarly adapted to the 
nature of the country it inhabits, and though it has many 
enemies, it manages so to increase in numbers under 
favourable circumstances as seriously to injure the crops. 
Its cunning and speed of leg enable it to effect a rapid 
retreat to the inaccessible rocks, where it roosts for the 
night, and thus to elude the aim of the clumsy native 
sportsman, who is obliged to resort to unsportsmanlike 
means of destruction. I have seen these birds feeding 
in the fields in companies of several hundreds together, 
constantly on the watch against intrusion, and ever 
managing to keep at full 150 yards from any one 
attempting to approach them. The natives can rarely 
shoot flying, except in a few cases where they follow 
sport as a profession. They must generally rest their 
gun, or they iniss. But they use the alaja y which is an 
oblong piece of cloth, with broad stripes of brown and 
white, stretched by means of two transverse sticks, 
and large enough to hide the sportsman. He moves 
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slowly towards his prey, holding the alaja with his left 
hand and keeping it in constant motion, and peering 
through the eyeholes near the top. His poor victims 
seem fascinated by the sight; they collect in a compact 
mass, and appear unable to decide whether to stay or 
flee. The murderous lead is fired into their midst: 
some fall dead outright, others are wounded, rolling or 
fluttering in agony; but the survivors dare not fly or run 
away. It is said that his victims are so entranced that 
they will not stir as long as the sportsman keeps out of 
sight, and he may load and fire as often as he likes. But 
a covey of partridges that has once discovered the decep¬ 
tion cannot have the trick played upon them a second 
time. There are also migratory partridges, distinct from 
the local or stationary bird, which walk over a great 
extent of country at certain seasons of the year. They 
are caught in pits dug along their path. But the 
greatest enemy of this interesting bird is a snow-storm; 
when snow of a certain depth lies several days upon the 
ground they are sometimes almost exterminated. 

Hares abound everywhere, but few eat them, from 
a superstitious notion that they are an unclean animal, 
since they chew the cud but do not divide the hoof. 
Rabbits are found only in the islands. Pheasants exist 
all along the shores of the Black Sea and Sea of Mar¬ 
mora, and especially upon the swampy deltas of the 
Iris and the Halys. Francolini are found upon the 
western and southern shore. Many species of duck, 
wild geese, pelicans, and even black swans are found. 
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during the winter especially, upon the rivers and in the 
marshes. 

The mountain-ranges of Asia Minor abound with 
animals of the forest and the rocky cliff: the roebuck, 
several species of deer, wild boars, wild goats and sheep, 
bears, wolves, and lynxes: the panther also exists, but 
is not common. The roebuck frequents the well-shaded 
mountain-sides and the mountain-torrents, where he 
finds frogs, which are his choicest morsels. On the 
approach of winter he seeks a sheltered nook among 
the trees, which afford an abundant supply of tender buds 
and young bark, and, if not disturbed, he remains there 
until the spring. There are usually several together. 
When no snow lies upon the ground, his colour is so 
like that of the earth that he can be distinguished only 
when in motion. The wild boar, abounding in all parts 
of the country, is the farmer’s greatest plague. As 
the Turks cannot eat his flesh, they only kill him 
when they can no longer endure his depredations; 
they leave the carcase either to be devoured by vul¬ 
tures, or carried away by some Christian who has bought 
it for a trifle. The wild boar has a keen scent, and 
is extremely cunning: but his eye sight is poor. He 
prefers to lie in the unapproachable swamps of the 
plain during the day, and comes out to feed in the fields 
at night; but where swamps are not at hand, he retires 
to the thickets of the mountains, where, in the winter, 
he takes shelter under some tall and outspread pine- 
tree, which throws a wall of snow around his retreat. 
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He is hunted and speared on horseback in Mesopo¬ 
tamia, when he can be driven out of the swamp into 
the level plain. But in Asia Minor the natives waylay 
him at night, stealthily approach him in his lair during 
the day, or unite in large numbers and make a battue , 
men and dogs driving the boars out of the thickets upon 
the hunters, who wait for them at every issue. The 
sport is exciting, and attended with danger When an 
old male, or azly , is wounded, in which case he turns 
upon his pursuers, whose only safety consists in lying 
flat upon the ground, and not allowing him to raise 
them with his snout. This is, indeed, the only animal 
from which the sportsman has any danger to appre¬ 
hend; for his semi-circular tusks, kept always sharp, 
and deriving force from a short neck and powerful back, 
are by no means to be trifled with. The panther never 
kills a man, though its fore-arms are powerful and its 
claws and teeth very sharp. Bears will never attack 
a man, unless he is alone. Neither the bear nor the 
panther dare attack a large boar alone, though two of 
them sometimes venture to do it. 

The lynxes so abound in the northern parts of the 
Peninsula that their skin figures as an article of com¬ 
merce in the exports from the port of Samsoon. They 
hunt hares and other game, and are killed, by being 
forced by dogs to climb a tree. There are two species, 
the striped and the spotted. The caracal closely re¬ 
sembles the lynx, but is of a uniform fawn colour. 
His presence is considered an indication that the panther 
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is not far off, for he is said to be the only companion 
which that jealous animal allows to join him at his 
meals. 

The ground upon which deer is found is too rough to 
allow of their being followed on horseback. The native 
sportsman waylays or stalks them, or he attracts them 
by imitating the call of the doe in the rut ting-season. 
Their principal enemies are packs of wolves, which 
pursue them, as they move in companies of eight or 
ten, until they succeed in separating one from the rest, 
and either run it down or compel it to leap headlong 
down a precipice, when they feast upon its mangled 
remains. Under such circumstances the poor stag often 
makes for the nearest village, and he has repeatedly 
been found in the morning with the cattle in the yard 
or the stable. 

Wolves are rarely sufficiently numerous or so famished 
as to attack man. An occasional solitary traveller has, 
however, been set upon by them in the mountain-passes, 
and, if unarmed, has paid for his imprudence with 
his life. 

Bears live, in a great measure, upon the fruits of 
the earth. They are bold enough to enter the orchards 
and vineyards in the immediate neighbourhood of 
villages and larger towns, and commit depredations 
which the proprietors hardly venture to prevent A 
single night is enough for them to pick and devour all 
the fruit of the largest cherry-tree. But in the autumn, 
when no more fruit is to be had, they boldly attack 
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the flocks of sheep and goats, and keep off the shep¬ 
herds and their dogs by pelting them with stones, 
which they are said to throw with great dexterity. 
They spend from thirty to forty days in the coldest 
part of the winter in natural caves in the rocks, or in 



Bear Cubs in their nest. 


holes which they dig in the mountain-side, neither 
eating nor drinking, but lying in a sort of lethargic 
state, sucking one of their paws and making a noise 
similar to the loud purring of a cat. They are said 
to grow fat while in this sleep. Here the female 
brings forth her young, and keeps them under shelter 
until they can follow her with ease. The cubs are 
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often stolen by the shepherds and hunters; but it 
is a dangerous feat, for the mother seeks them, and 
often proves the ferocity of her anger. It is during 



Bear-hunting. 


this state of sleep that the bear can alone be sought 
with hope of success. The sportsmen place themselves 
by the sides of the cave, ready to fire, and call upon 
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him to come out, throwing stones and firing pistols 
to wake him up. It is a harmless game, for he never 
attacks them if he knows there are several of them. 
The sketch opposite, however, will show that there is 
danger even in this mode of hunting; in this case the spot 
was difficult to stand upon; the bear, having perceived 
but one man, came out upon him before the hunters 
were prepared, and, had it not been for a fortunate shot 
in the head, the whole party might have been hurled 
down the precipice. 

We now take up again the narrative of our 
joumeyings, and commence with the account of a trip, 
made some time before, to the town of Niksar, to the 
north-east of Tocat, which will make the reader further 
acquainted with the surrounding region. 


VOL. i. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Trip to Niksar— Ruins of Comnena Pontica — Rock tombs — 
Floating timber — Monastery of Bizery — A tekkeh — Trees col¬ 
lecting moisture — Beautiful scenery — Village of Deunekseh — 
Basket towers — Arrival at Niksar — Conversation with visitors 
— Visit to the castle — Artillery — Governor of Niksar — Ther¬ 
mal spring — Ancient Armenian Church — Desire for reforma¬ 
tion — Public meeting — Return to Tocat. 


VTOVEMBER 27th , 1860.—I left Tocat at 9 in the 
morning, in the company of Hohan, a young 
Protestant Armenian, who rode upon the baggage horse. 
The town had for several days before been enveloped 
in a thick cold fog, a very unusual condition of the 
atmosphere here; we started in the midst of it. We 
emerged from it at about 11 o’clock, but after¬ 
wards learned that it continued at Tocat several days 
longer; many people were made sick by it, and two 
children died of croup, a disease of which we had heard 
but a single case during all our residence there. We 
reached the old bridge of Geuraenek and the ruins 
of Comnena Pontica. They consist of a low hill near 
the river, upon which are scattered fragments of brick 
and hewn stone, with here and there tne remains of a 
wall or a partly fallen vault. The bridge is mostly 
built of fragments of ancient buildings; several in- 
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scriptions are legible under the arches; they belonged 
to tombs, and are generally upside down. 

The most interesting remains, however, are some rock 
tombs cut into a boulder of marble, which must have 
travelled far to get here; one of these tombs has an 
inscription, and is said to have been the retreat of 
Chrysostom during his first exiie from Constantinople; 



Tomb, or Cell of St. Chrysostom, cut Into a boulder. 


the other tomb is no less interesting, but in a very 
different way. Its deviation from the horizontal line 
proves that the rock has sunk toward the left, or 
that the surface of the plain has been depressed since 
it was cut; an evidence that it is a detached fragment 
or boulder; and its position is so distant from the 
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mountains from which it must have been separated, 
as to set the mind on wild speculations respecting 
the forces that have brought it to this spot. As 
we rode by the old familiar stone, it looked like a 
ghost through the mist. The wind blew from the 
north, and was sharp ; the fog stiffened our limbs, and 
we dismounted to get our blood into circulation. 

Both banks of the river, from Tocat as far as we 
followed it, some twelve miles from that place, were 
covered with sticks of wood 2 feet long, and of various 
thickness, which had been left there by the stream. 
They are cut by villagers, who live upon a mountain a 
little to the east, called Mahmood Dagh, through which 
the river makes its way by a narrow and precipitous 
gorge. They throw the sticks from the top into the river, 
and the water gradually carries them down the stream, 
and deposits them all along its banks. When the 
winter rains and the melting snows of spring swell 
the water of the river, they are carried down to dams, 
which are constructed for the purpose, are fished 
out of the stream, and piled upon the bank for the 
use of a copper foundry. This is not a Turkish 
contrivance, however; it w r as introduced by the Ger¬ 
mans, who were employed in setting up, and for many 
years working, the factory, until they were dismissed 
through the intrigues of those whose thefts they had 
brought to light. The Government now have the 
comfort of knowing that Turks alone are employed here, 
and that the revenue once derived from this source 
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mostly stops in the pockets of its employes. It is 
estimated that 300,000 pieces of wood have thus far 
been left this season upon the banks by the river. 
Should there not be sufficient water to carry them 
down, they will have to be collected and carted at a 
great expense. 

After leaving the river, where it takes the direction 
of Karahissar, toward the east, we found the valley 
we had followed widening to the north. It spreads 
out westward toward some hills, among which is built 
the ancient monastery of Bizery, in the possession of 
.the Armenians. It boasts of containing the remains 
and tomb of Chrysostom, which are shown in the 
chapel. Most of the land in this little plain belongs 
to the convent, and though superstition is not so 
prolific a source of revenue as it once was, yet the 
pleasant road from Tocat, and the healthy situation of 
this retreat, make it a place of great resort, and fill 
the coffers of its tenants. The only monk living here 
now is called Karabash Oghloo, or the Son of the Priest, 
and possesses an unenviable reputation for ignorance 
and bigotry; this is compensated in the eyes of many 
by a great talent for intrigue, which makes even the 
Turks stand in awe of him. The clergy are of two 
classes among the Armenians: the common priests, who 
are generally married, and the Vartabeds or monks, 
who do not marry; the bishops and higher officers of 
the Church are selected exclusively from the latter. 

We took a canter across this plain, in order to get on 
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faster, and did not stop until we reached a tributary 
of the Iris, which conies from the mountains upon our 
left. There is a small plain about nine miles in that 
direction, upon the edge of which are three Kftzul- 
Lash villages, called Avion, lying but 200 yards apart, 
and distinguished from each other by the adjectives 
large, small, and middle. The stream we now met, and 
crossed by a wooden bridge, comes from the neighbour¬ 
hood of the villages of Avion. We here found that 
Hohan had lost his over-coat. He had taken it off and 
had sat upon it, and as we cantered over the plain it 
must have dropped unperceived; he went back to look* 
for it, but in vain; it was probably carried off by some 
shepherds whom we had passed in our canter, and who 
were now hastening toward the mountain, probably to 
get out of our reach. About three miles to the east¬ 
ward a mountain running north-east and south-west 
closes the valley on that side. Near the foot of this 
mountain is a white building that can be seen from 
a great distance, it is a Tekke or praying-place of 
Kiizulbashes, surrounded by a grove and cemetery. It 
contains two tombs, which are said to have been 
erected over the remains of some saints. The only 
object I noticed there, upon a visit I once made to 
the spot, was a rather curiously carved piece of wood, 
which is said to be used by the worshippers as a Kubleh , 
to which they turn when they pray. Beyond the Tekke 
lies the flourishing village of Oomala. The land in 
this region is very fertile, and two new villages have 
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just been built down in the valley, Kara Kaya, the 
Black Bock, and another which has not yet received a 
name. 

We alighted for a bite near the rustic bridge, which 
is a favourite camping-ground, as is attested by the 
many remains of camp fires; the position is sheltered, 
the valley here becoming quite narrow; shade also is 
abundant, and the water is good. The spot is famous 
for robberies committed here, and it is very favour¬ 
able to such enterprises. There are several graves of 
murdered travellers, and one is particularly pointed out 
as that of a moollah, who was here killed and robbed 
of a large sum of money. Indeed, this whole valley 
possesses an unenviable reputation. But there is no 
danger to be apprehended by the traveller now. Most 
of the villages here are Kuzulbash; the soil is very 
productive; and, despite the oppression and rapacity of 
the Government officials, high and low, they are in a 
prosperous condition. After proceeding about an hour 
beyond the bridge, we came to the water-shed of this 
region. Our route had taken us in nearly a straight 
line from Geumenek to this point, the road from Tocat 
there making a sudden bend to the north; the whole 
route leads up a valley both fertile and well watered. 
We were now twenty-one miles from Tocat, and fifteen 
from Niksar. The valley is continued all the way 
until it reaches the lower valley of the Kerkid Urmak, 
the Lycus, beyond which, and at the edge of the oppo¬ 
site mountains, lies the town of Niksar. The water- 
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shed is a field, the northern portion of which sends its 
waters to the N.N.E. to the Lycus, and the southern 
portion to the S.S.W. to the Iris. 

In this region, some 3000 feet above the sea, the 
trees are mostly, oak and attain a large size. I here 
noticed a fine illustration of the influence exerted by 
trees in collecting moisture. Although the fog had 
lasted about a week all over the region, as we learned 
from the villagers, yet the ground was very dry. The 
dry oak-leaves upon the trees, however, had collected 
the moisture, and had conveyed it down upon the 
branches and trunks, which were quite wet. In many 
cases the water had been collected in such abundance 
that it had run down the trunk and advanced some 
distance upon the soil all around the tree. In two 
places, several trees standing near each other, had 
each furnished a small stream of water, and these 
uniting had made a pool across the road, so that we 
had to pass over through the mud. And yet the 
ground was everywhere else perfectly dry and hard. 
Each leaf collected too little water to drop directly 
on the ground ; but in every case it ran down its 
stem, and so down the branches and trunk and to 
the earth. Farther on we came upon a grove, and 
found at the root of each tree, on the north side, a 
lump of ice; the water had frozen where it gathered 
in the largest quantities and was most exposed to the 
cold. This is the most striking illustration I ever 
met with of the acknowledged influence of trees in 
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collecting moisture. One cannot for a moment doubt 
that the parched regions, which commence at Sivas, 
and extend in one direction to the Persian Gulf, and in 
another to the Red Sea, were once a fertile garden, 
teeming with a prosperous population, before the forests 
were cut down which covered the hill-sides, before the 
cedar and the fir-tree were rooted out from the sides of 
Lebanon. 

We now began to descend on the northern side of the 
water-shed, and passed through a grove of walnut, oak, 
ind black mulberry trees which shade the village of 
Oktab, whose houses, cattle, and ruddy children were 
indicative of prosperity. We have all along found that 
every one here has his own notion of distances. We 
asked two little girls who were romping in the field how 
far it was to the mill ahead; the elder, pointing toward 
it with her finger, said: “Na! only a few steps!” The 
few steps in this case, however, were about three miles. 
The said mill, a very homely structure, whose water¬ 
power could surely pass through a tube three inches 
in diameter, lay at the entrance of one of the most 
enchanting spots I ever set my eyes upon. It is almost 
impossible to describe the beauty of the scene. A very 
narrow tortuous gorge descends to the plain of Niksar, 
through it a stream dashes down among rocks and 
under overhanging trees, forming cascades and pools 
among the mossy fragments of stone and prostrate 
trunks. The whole vale is one continuous mass of 
verdure formed by trees of luxurious growth, bound 
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together by vines of remarkable variety, making a con¬ 
tinuous bower impervious to the sun’s rays. The road, 
smooth and wide enough for a carriage, winds about 
under the trees and along the edge of the stream, 
which it crosses several times. The overhanging 
cliffs on both sides show a contrast of bare rock above 
the whole, and may occasionally be seen from the 
bottom to the top, a mass of stone, or broken, here 
and there, with trees, bushes, and vines, fastened by 
their roots to every projecting corner. Sometimes, 
however, towards the top of the cliffs soil enough had 
been accumulated to sustain for a considerable distance a 
thick forest of pitch pines and arbutus , the picturesque 
shrub whose red wood, shining leaves, and yellow and red 
berries, were old and welcome friends; it well deserves 
here the name of strawberry tree, for it is too large 
to be called a shrub. The scene, too, was constantly 
varying; every turn of the road offered a different 
picture. The trees themselves changed, the chest¬ 
nut sometimes prevailing, and then yielding its 
place to the wild cherry, the hazelnut, the birch, or 
the platanus. The vines were different in different 
parts. The clematis, with its feathery clusters, entirely 
hid the trees which supported it; anon it was sup¬ 
planted by a vine whose hair-like boughs completely 
enveloped the trees, so that nothing could be seen 
but the green tresses which reached down to a soil 
overgrown with ferns; again, farther on, the leaves of 
the prevailing vine greatly resembled the grape vine, 
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but it bore clusters of bright red berries. I am told, 
and can easily believe, that this vale is still more 
beautiful in summer, and that it is then the favourite 
resort of innumerable singing birds, the nightingale 
making, as usual, the greatest noise. Stags and deer 
have been seen here quenching their thirst at the 
brook, or seeking repose in the impervious shade. The 
place was once famous for robberies, but it is now 
quite safe. I don’t wonder the little girl thought it 
but a few steps away! 

We went on foot for some time, in order to lengthen 
out our enjoyment, and my companion, who lagged 
behind, began to sing the old tune of Lenox to an 
Armenian translation of the fine English words, his 
voice, clear and powerful, being repeated by the 
echoes:— 

“ Blow ye the trumpet, blow! 

The gladly solemn sound; 

Let‘all the nations know 
To earth’s remotest bound 
The year of Jubilee is come; 

Return, ye ransomed sinners, home ! n 

Many ages have elapsed since such words were heard 
about here; and they well express the purpose which 
had brought us hither, and the errand we carried to the 
people of Niksar. As we emerged from the narrow 
valley to a wider space the trees disappeared, and 
gave place to bushes and cultivated fields; the gorge 
rapidly descended with many turns among the hills, 
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and we could see, beyond all, the flat green valley of 
the Lycus, spread out like a plain. Niksar lay on 
the farther side of it, and occupied both the edge of 
the plain and a little gorge which leads into the 
mountains, resting partly upon a hillock which is 
crowned by an old castle. 


Oeunekaeh, Kuzullxi.sk Village. 

We reached the Khzhlbash village of Deunekseh as 
the sun was setting. The head man received us with 
cordiality into his new and clean house, and we retired 
to rest after conversation with our host. 

28/A.—The morning was cold, but the sun rose in 
a clear sky, and as it illumined the different parts of 
the plain below the gorge, the view was exceedingly 
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beautiful. The village of Deunekseh contains twenty 
houses; the crops are mostly raised in the plain, which 
is rendered an unhealthy residence by its stagnant 
waters; but the gardens are close around the village. 
Indian corn is used here, instead of wheat, for bread. 
The manner of keeping it through the winter is peculiar. 
Several long poles are set upright into the ground in 
the form of a circle; willow boughs are woven between 
them in the same manner as is practised in making 
baskets, and basket towers are thus erected to the 
height of some 40 feet, and 8 or 10 feet in diameter. 
The bottom is boarded a foot or two from the ground, 
and when the ears of Indian crown have been thrown 
in, a roof is made of the stalks quite impermeable to 
the rain. The corn is said to keep remarkably dry 
in this way. It is taken out by means of a hole under¬ 
neath whenever wanted. They have two kinds, the 
yellow and the white. 

The town of Niksar lies about a mile and a half 
from the right bank of the Lycus; the lower grounds 
are planted with gardens and orchards, and nearly 
every house has its own garden besides. The castle 
ciwns a spur of the mountain which borders the plain 
on the north, and the town is built mostly upon the 
slopes of this hill, and in the two adjoining valleys. 
The streets are all paved, but the houses are built 
of timber and boards almost exclusively, in a very 
simple and primitive style. A considerable stream 
passes down the principal valley, supplying the town 
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with water, and working several simple machines em¬ 
ployed in pounding tanning-bark and rice. 

December 1st .—We have hired a room in the house 
of a Turk, and we use it as a sitting-room, bedroom, 
dining-room, and everything but a kitchen, our food 
being prepared in our host’s harem. Instead of pictures 
on the walls, which are forbidden by the Koran, our 
room is ornamented with specimens of Turkish calli¬ 
graphy, a species of ornamentation common in the 
" best room ” of Turkish houses. We have been busily 
engaged all day ever since our arrival, in conversing 
with visitors upon the objects that brought us here. I 
am thus occupied for five hours every evening, sitting 
up till a late hour, as the natives are always fond of 
doing. I have hitherto met with a hearty welcome 
from nearly all, and many express an earnest desire for 
instruction in the truths of God’s word. Two Turks 
have repeatedly been present, and have listened with 
attention. The rest are all Armenians. There are 
about twenty persons who appear to receive all our 
instruction, and joyfully to acquiesce in what we teach. 
An appeal to the Word of God silences every objection. 
I have great hopes respecting some of these, that they 
have entered the “narrow path” of life. The most 
interesting among them, perhaps, is a Haji some 45 
years of age, whom my companion had met in July, and 
to whom he had given a testament. He had learnt to 
read when a boy, but had nearly forgotten. He now 
applied himself earnestly to brushing up his knowledge 
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and reading this book; he remained at home every 
morning as late as his business would possibly allow; 
and though the book lay open all day by his side 
in his shop, yet he kept asking the time of day that he 
might go home and read it undisturbed. This brought 
on an inflammation of the eyes, and I had to prescribe 
a diet of one chapter only, every morning and evening. 

We visited the old castle yesterday, and stepped, on 
the way, into the only Armenian church here. It is a 
solid structure, whose walls are completely hidden by 
pictures of saints, without claim to artistic merit, while 
the marble floor is covered over with the carpets of 
the habitual worshippers. The priests know only the 
Turkish language, and do not therefore understand 
the ancient Armenian of the liturgy they read; and 
they are in all respects very ignorant. We had a long 
conversation with the sexton about the study of the 
Scriptures, and the reading of them to the people in 
their spoken dialect. He seemed pleased, and gave an 
apparently hearty assent to all we said. 

The castle has seven gates. Just inside one of these 
is an old mosque of beautifully-cut trachyte, the rock 
prevalent here, in a good state of preservation. The 
streets are paved with large pebbles of the same stone. 
One tower alone seemed to be decidedly of Koman 
architecture, and it bears marks on its walls which 
I took to be the insignia of the Legion which erected it. 
A piece of oak, supporting a portion of the masonry over 
the door, has not a sign of decay in it. It must be 
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very old. The rest of the fortifications yet standing 
appear to consist of repairs made during the Abbassidian 
dynasty. The only piece of artillery owned by the 
town is a brass cannon, 15 feet long, which lies prostrate 
upon the rocks, at the top of the castle. It is filled up 
with stones. Were it once discharged, I fancy it would 
pitch most of the rickety structure down upon the 
heads of the townspeople. One tower cannot certainly 
stand the shock of an earthquake, and I suspect the 
wind will bring it down first. Niksar, however, is 
richer than Tocat in weapons of defence; for the latter 
only possesses two iron guns, originally 4 feet long, one 
of which has been worn off to half that size and the 
other to three-quarters. The latter alone they dare to 
fire off, and I can testify it makes plenty of noise in 
Eamazan time. The one man who is entrusted with 
the ticklish task of firing it off enjoys the title of 
“ Topji Bashy,” Commander of the Artillery. The 
Russians will have to take care if they come this way. 
In the mean time the Topji Bashy looks out for himself, 
for he fires his piece from beliind a rock by means of 
a long pole. 

Niksar contains about 1800 houses. 500 of which are 
Armenian, 35 Greek, and the rest Turkish, the last 
being generally in majority in the large towns, while 
the villages are more commonly Christian or Khziil- 
bash. The lowest estimate of the number of souls in 
one house will make the whole population about 10,000, 
of whom 3000 are Armenians. Some who are counted 
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among the latter are Gipsies; for, as in Tocat, Amasia, 
Marsovan, and in all Northern Asia Minor to the Dar¬ 
danelles, the Gipsies professedly belong to the Armenian 
Church. These people are nomadic from March until 
November; but during the winter they occupy a distinct 
quarter of the city, where they live in abject poverty 
and filth. 

Called upon the two Governors, the old one who is 
just going away, and the new one just arrived. I found 
the former entirely alone—the setting sun has no wor¬ 
shippers. He told me he had been here a year, but 
being unable to stand it any longer, had handed in his 
resignation. He and the great guns of the town could 
no longer agree. The salary of the Governor of Niksar 
used to be 10Z. a month. The principal Turks of the 
place, however, offered, as a stroke of policy, to take 
charge of the business for half that sum, on the ground 
that it was quite enough. They thought one of them¬ 
selves would be appointed, and had agreed that the 
fortunate one should divide the spoil with the rest. 
Instead of this, however, a Governor was sent them 
from abroad, with a pay of but 5Z. a month. The out¬ 
going Governor said he had lost money at 10/., and had 
resolved to retire into private life. He called his suc¬ 
cessor a fool, " for,” said he, "he has come on with six 
servants, a harem of seven women, five horses, and a 
European carriage.” I suspect the only fools are the 
Niksar people, who will have, somehow or the other, to 
pay the fiddlers. I found the new Governor surrounded 
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by a crowd of all the grandees of the place, who were 
obsequiously paying their respects; but to me they all 
looked, with the new official, like so many vultures 
gathered around the carcase, about to fight for the 
prey. 

There is a thermal spring at ten minutes* walk to 
the east of the town. The water comes out of the 
ground in two different places, about 50 yards apart, 
and over each spring is a stone structure apparently 
very ancient. Unlike the mineral springs of Broosa 
and most others in Asia Minor, this contains no sulphur, 
but is permeated with a strong solution of some alkali. 
Its temperature is only about 150° Fahr., and its colour 
slightly white. In taste it differs but little from ordi¬ 
nary water; but it possesses powerful cleansing pro¬ 
perties. The dirtiest cotton or woollen fabric, after 
standing a few minutes in the water, becomes as clean 
as new. The worst spots, however, have to be softened 
by rubbing with a little sand. Here the women of the 
whole town w r ash the clothes of their households; and 
the place is always so crowded, while many of these 
women are washing the only suit they own, that a male 
visitor has no chance to see the place except toward sun¬ 
set, when they are met coming home. Christian and 
Turkish women generally w'ork there indiscriminately, 
but the former alone come to the place on Fridays, and 
the latter on Sundays. They are able by means of this 
water to dispense with soap, which is quite unknown here ; 
nor is any washing of clothes ever done at home. The 
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water, however, is not sufficiently hot to kill the ver¬ 
min ; the clothes are spread out to dry upon the sur¬ 
rounding bushes, and as the vermin crawl in myriads 
upon the ground, they naturally take the first oppor¬ 
tunity offered them by a clean garment in order 
to return to town. This spring does not appear to be 
used for bathing purposes; for the stone structures 
erected over it contain no bathing tubs or basins, 
but only circular shallow troughs with flat stones for 
beating the clothes. 

Though the medicinal properties of this water do not 
seem to have been fully ascertained, yet a man told me 
he had been cured of a troublesome eruption by washing 
thoroughly in it but once. I suppose he only needed a 
thorough cleaning. 

The exports of Niksar are rice and tanned leather. 
The former, of the yellow variety, finds a market only 
in Sivas and Karaliissar. The marshes and rice plan¬ 
tations below produce much malaria, and chills and 
fever prevail in the autumn. The small-pox, too, com¬ 
mits great ravages; I taught a man the art of vaccina¬ 
tion, which is not practised here, and furnished him 
vaccine matter on condition that he would vaccinate 
the poor free of charge. 

Monday , 30 th .—Last Saturday afternoon, my com¬ 
panion’s brother-in-law “ made us a feast,” inviting his 
relatives and other friends. He himself was “of those 
who waited upon the feast.” In true Oriental style the 
dinner began with sweetmeats and ended with a large 
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dish of pilaf, boiled rice seasoned with butter. We 
spent the^ whole evening in conversation and amicable 
discussion with a large company of guests. One of 
these, about thirty years of age, is said to be the most 
wealthy and influential Armenian in town. He is in¬ 
telligent, and has received the best education to be 
obtained in this region, having studied many years in 
the high school, which was once in operation in the 
monastery near Tocat, under the auspices of Eprem 
Vartabed. He has studied the Scriptures as well as 
the various books we have published. Finding them 
anxious to leam something of their own religious his¬ 
tory, I was gradually led to describe to them the former 
lustre and purity of their Church in the days of 
“ Gregory the Illuminator,” and his immediate succes¬ 
sors ; I told them of the persecutions and martyrdoms 
their ancestors suffered at the hands of the fire-wor¬ 
shipping Persians, the bigoted Greeks, and the merciless 
Saracens; and related the long struggles in the moun¬ 
tains and gorges about Sis, for temporal and religious 
liberty; I showed them how doctrinal and ceremonial 
innovations had been gradually introduced, and had 
subverted the original purity and simplicity of the 
Church; it had been done in times of great political 
disaster, under the behest of the Pope, who made it 
a condition of the aid which Europe was to afford 
against the Infidel, but which was never given. I 
pointed to the patchwork and contradictions of their 
own Prayer-Books, and enabled them to recognise 
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the original formularies and the later compositions, 
holding out in strong contrast, side by side, the simple 
truths of the Gospel and the worst errors of the Church 
of Rome. What seemed to surprise them most was to 
learn that, in the services prescribed by the Church in 
the Great Mashdotz or Prayer-Book, in ancient Arme¬ 
nian, in the ceremonial for the ordination of a bishop, 
the latter is required to declare “that he is the husband 
of one wife,” and the presiding officer is directed “ to 
pronounce every bishop accursed who is not married, 
and the people also accursed who follow such a bishop.” 
At this point they asked whether a reformation could 
not be brought about by a general council of the 
clergy, and I pointed out the fact that the interests of 
the clergy were opposed to any thorough reformation; 
it was, .indeed, hoping too much from human nature 
to expect them to take the lead in, or even generally to 
aid, a movement which must necessarily diminish their 
power and influence. Every reformation had thus far 
been brought about chiefly by the laity; it was losing 
precious time to wait until the clergy were enlisted, and 
we could only hope that the conscientious men among 
them would, as some of them have already done, join in 
the work after the movement had been fairly begun. 
I was subsequently informed that this expose had occa¬ 
sioned much discussion after I had retired. 

Yesterday, Sunday, we had a regular service, and 
conversed all day long with visitors who called. The 
day is very much profaned here. The people go 
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to church early in the morning, and spend the rest 
of the day in making calls, chiefly for the purpose of 
collecting their dues. 

We left to-day for Tocat, returning by the same 
road by which we had come. We surprised about 
a dozen fine large pelicans, white as snow, which were 
proudly sailing up the river, with their heads erect and 
their long slender necks as straight as a stick. They 
seemed like so many men-of-war; their great pouches 
under their long bills gave them a strange appearance. 
They seemed at first quite unconscious of our pre¬ 
sence ; but, after a while, one, and then another, spread 
out their great wings, rose heavily from the water which 
they struck with the flapping of their wings, and ranging 
themselves in single file moved up into a higher atmo¬ 
sphere where no mortal man could interfere with their 
solemn meditations. There were also companies of 
large blue cranes ( toorna , an imitative name), whose 
cry could be heard at a great distance. These birds are 
said to carry little birds over to Egypt and Syria on 
their backs in the autumn, and bring them back in the 
spring. I have myself heard the singing of little 
birds apparently upon their backs, when they flew very 
low, and have seen other little songsters go up as if to 
get a ride. We followed our former path through “ the 
Yale of Tempe,” stopped for a bite and a cup of tea in 
a grove planted in a cemetery not far from Oktap, 
and took up our quarters for the night at the Kuzhlbash 
village of Kuzul Keuy. The head man received us with 
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cordiality. We endeavoured to get some of his peculiar 
religious notions out of him ; but he faithfully adhered 
to his tribe’s policy of acquiescence in every man’s 
belief, and went so far as to acknowledge the divinity of 
Christ. We saw here a Circassian emigrant, who had 
lost all his family by sickness on the way; he said that 
when his wife died, he buried her sucking babe alive 
with her! He only shrugged his shoulders when I 
expressed our horror. In the morning the mountains 
were covered with snow, and the weather was intensely 
cold; and so going on foot, and replenishing our bags 
with partridges and woodcocks, we reached home, glad 
to enjoy its comforts after our short wanderings. 
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TRAVELS IN ASIA MINOR 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Resumption of narrative — Case of kidnapping — Religious perse¬ 
cution— Vice and immorality of Europeans — Expedition into 
the Chamlh Bel Mountains — Village of Kc'iras—Interesting 
ruin — Ali’s “ dam ”— Rifle competition — The plain of Art 
Ova—Waylaying stags—Feat of horsemanship — Nature of 
% soil — Monster ant-hill — Yaila of Emir Oghloo — The Salep 
Plant — Fight with dogs — Return to Tocat. 

TXT E now resume the narrative of our visit at Tocat, 
’ * which has met with a long interruption for the 
purpose of initiating the reader not only into the history 
of missionary labours in this place, but also into the 
general character and condition of the people of Asia 
Minor. We left off the story of our travels upon our 
arrival at Tocat, from Constantinople and Samsoon, 
after a six days’ overland journey by way of Amasia. 
Here are a few extracts from mv Journal:— 

* t 

May 20th .—Several of the chief Armenians of the 
town have applied to me to use my influence in a case 
of not unfrequent occurrence in this land. There 
is an Armenian girl of fifteen, whose widowed mother 
has a very doubtful reputation, and whose own conduct 
has not heretofore been above blame. This girl has 
VOL. II. b 
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fallen in love with a young Turk, and she lias expressed 
her intention to turn Mohammedan for the purpose of 
marrying him. Thereupon she was kidnapped from her 
mother’s house, and with the consent of the latter, by 
our old friend Haji Mardiros Agha, now the first chor - 
bajy * of the Armenians, who keeps her in confinement; 
but as she persists in her determination to renounce her 
religion, he will be compelled to let her go. The 
Armenians, clergy and people, have employed every 
means in their power in order to induce this girl not to 
abjure the religion of her fathers. They have worked 
upon her conscience and her fears of hell and purgatory; 
they have promised to marry her to a handsome young 
Christian, with plenty of money for her dowry; but all 
in vain. She doubtless knows that they do not intend 
to keep their word. On the other hand, she does not 
know, poor thing, that her “ beau ideal ” is quite likely 
to divorce her in six months, or less. But “love is 
blind.” And now these people come to me, hoping 
that I may be able to induce the Turkish authorities 
not to allow this marriage to take place. I told them 
it was wholly out of my power. I added that this 
occurrence was the natural result of their mode of 
bringing up their children, and of the example they 
set them; and for my own part I should not much 

• Cliorbajy means, literally, a soup-maker; it is the only title 
which Turks will consent to give to Christians in the room of Mr., 
keeping for their own exclusive use those of Agha, Effendi, &c. Though 
the word chorbajy cannot properly be said to retain its original 
meaning, it would yet be a mortal offence to apply it to a Turk. 
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regret to see all such people embrace a religion 
whose licentious tenets accord with their own im¬ 
moral lives. 

22nd .—The following case has lately come under my 
notice. It illustrates the kind of persecution now pre¬ 
valent all over the empire toward those whose minds 
have become too much enlightene 1 auy longer to practise 
the superstitious observances of Eastern Christianity, as 
well as the manner in which the clergy succeed in enforc¬ 
ing obedience to the antiquated precepts of their Church. 
When we left this place in 1861 to visit America, there 
was here a young Greek, twenty years of age, who was 
a member of the Evangelical Church. Finding he 
could not make a living by labouring at his trade as a 
saddle-maker, he had just begun to learn the carpenter’s 
business, which was much more promising; but finding 
no one in Tocat willing to teach him, he went to Sivas 
and bound himself as an apprentice to a skilful Pro¬ 
testant carpenter. Having served his apprenticeship 
he returned to Tocat, and remained five months abso¬ 
lutely without work, owing to his being a Protestant 
and to the prohibitions of the clergy. Compelled by 
starvation, he outwardly conformed to the Greek 
Church, and has found plenty of work ever since. He 
now openly declares that he has not changed his views 
in the least, and proclaims himself a Protestant; but 
he is obliged to go to the Greek church, and to keep 
away from the Evangelical preaching: moreover his 
relatives hope to secure his complete reformation by 
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marrying him to a pretty young girl who has no leaven 
of truth in her heart. 

23rd .—It seems strange to find that Europeans, 
brought up under more or less of Christian influence and 
amid an atmosphere of virtue and morality, so frequently 
become vicious and immoral as soon as they lose the 
restraints of home. We have had here, for several 
years past, a few persons who were considered very 
respectable in Europe and at Constantinople, but who 
have while here made the name of Frank a by-word for 
lewdness and immorality. The only way in which we 
can mitigate the reproach in such cases, is to point out 
the fact that these people are Roman Catholics, and 
their manners only correspond to those of the Armeno- 
Catholic priests here, who are their Father-confessors, 
and whose reputations are such that no respectable man 
of their own religion will allow his wife to confess to 
them unless he is present It is, however, difficult to 
know what course to pursue toward these strangers: we 
owe them the rites of hospitality; but in thus doing our 
duty the people deem us their friends, and think we 
approve of their lives. 

30 th .—The young men of our party have been 
begging for an expedition into the Chamlu Bel Moun¬ 
tains close by, in the hope of coming across some stag, 
or other beast of the forest. The season is altogether 
too far gone. The nomadic tribes are already far up 
on the mountain, with their herds, flocks, and tents, and 
they must have frightened away the poor game into the 
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most inaccessible recesses. Yet, as this region has never 
been explored by a European, and the work upon the 
chapel and school can proceed for the present without 
my superintendence, I have decided upon an absence of 
nearly a week. Every preparation being joyfully made, 
and taking as guide our old friend Ali, the Turkish 
mountain sportsman of bear and stag celebrity, we 
started this morning at 5*45. Our direction was south, 
through the beautiful valley where lies the usual winter 
road to Sivas by the Art Ova and Yeni Khan. This 
charming valley, scarcely a mile in width, is extremely 
fertile, being tilled with gardens, orchards, and culti¬ 
vated fields of barley, Indian corn, and tobacco, with 
melon and cucumber patches; it is watered by a 
stream flowing through the centre, under a con¬ 
tinuous bower of trees and climbing vines. The 
mountains on both sides rise to a height of full a 
thousand feet, and appear quite as fertile and produc¬ 
tive, for the most part, as the valley itself. We reached 
the Turkish village of Keiras at 6*45. It is a collec¬ 
tion of miserable stone huts with flat roofs, indicating 
wretchedness in man amid the rich productions of nature. 
It possesses a flour-mill; walnut-trees are abundant, 
and vegetation profuse, A portion of the water of this 
stream is turned off at the head of the valley into a 
canal which runs along the western slope, and supplies 
most of the city by means of pipes running down from 
the canal to the houses. The eastern portion of Tocat 
is similarly supplied with a canal, fed by a fine 
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spring issuing from wrier a great rock high up on 
the hills which bound the valley eastward. The rest 
of the water in the valley stream feeds several mills, and 
is used in the copper foundry; but there is not enough 
to keep the establishment at work during the summer 
months. At 7 the valley became very narrow—a 
mere gorge, with the stream at the bottom, and scarcely 
room on its margin for the road. On the opposite 
bank lies a natural cave, in the perpendicular lime¬ 
stone, where the wild pigeons make their nests. Here 
the strata of the rock offer the most extraordinary 
contorsions, showing that the region has been subjected 
to powerful volcanic influences; this is further proved 
by the occurrence of trap rock. There are several flour¬ 
mills here, at short distances from each other, owing to 
the rapid inclination of the ground. The very last in 
the gorge is occupied by a Protestant miller, whom I 
had not yet seen, and who, spying us from far, joyfully 
ran out to meet us. His demonstrations of gladness and 
affection appeared somewhat unusual to my companions. 
At this place a narrow path climbs the hills to the 
right, leading to Greek villages in that direction. At 
7‘bO we reached the bridge at the head of the valley, 
aud crossing it, continued straight on. A road here 
runs off to the left, taking a south-easterly course, and 
leading into the mountains; some people go by it to 
Sivas, and we returned this way from our present trip. 
There is near this road, and barely fifteen minutes’ ride 
from the bridge, a very interesting ruin which I visited 
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several years ago, and which I will now stop a moment 
to describe. It crowns an isolated limestone rock, some 
500 yards long and 100 wide, and has an elevation of 
about 200 feet in its highest part. The hillock has an 
irregular rectangular form, with perpendicular and inap¬ 
proachable faces on the south-west, north-west, and north¬ 
east. On the latter is cut out a plain tomb, which it would 
require a very long ladder to reach: it is open, and must 
be empty. The summit of the hillock appears to have 
been occupied as the area of a castle or small fortified 
town, for one can yet easily trace the remains of a 
strong wall along the only side which is rendered acces¬ 
sible by the sloping surface; but the ruins within are 
so completely destroyed that no conjecture can now be 
formed of the nature of the buildings once standing 
there. There is, however, just such a tunnel as I 
have described in speaking of the ancient fortifications 
of Amasia and Tocat; it points down deep into the 
rock, at an angle of 45°, and the steps are in a better 
state of preservation than those of the others. This 
fortification defended an important pass out of Pontus 
into Cappadocia, at the time when that kingdom still 
maintained its independence; just as the fortress of 
Tocat seems originally to have merely been a fort to hold 
the important pass it commands, for it is not probable 
there was any town there as long as Comnena Pontica 
flourished, distant two leagues only up the Iris. 

At 9*15 we reached the “dam” of Ali, our guide. 
There was once a village here, but it is in ruins. Ali 
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owns these fields, and keeps a “dam” or stable in 
repair, in which he stays with his cattle at the time of 
ploughing and harvest. These fields being at a con¬ 
siderable elevation on the mountain, and moreover 
isolated, with the primeval forest close by, his crops 
are very often devoured by the wild boars and stags, 
and even bears not unfrequently come down in the night 
to get a meal. Being a Muslem, he cannot eat the 
former, and kills them in pure self-defence, though he 
sometimes succeeds in selling one to some Christian, who 
carries it off, if he can reach it before the sharp-scented 
vultures have feasted upon it. I once came here in 
search of game at the season when meat is scarce in town; 
I well remember that we hauled a wild boar, we had 
killed, up into a tree, out of the reach of the wolves and 
foxes; but when my messenger arrived with a horse to 
carry it away, he found that the vultures had already 
eaten so much of it that the remainder wa9 not worth 
removing. Since then I have followed the practice of 
dragging our game home upon the snow, which is easily 
done, Tocat being situated upon a much lower level. 
We stopped here by a fine stream of water to eat break¬ 
fast. While thus engaged, the men who had charge of 
our horses began to brag of their shooting powers and 
the quality of their guns; so they set up a mark on the 
other side of the ravine, at a distance of 150 yards. 
The boasters missed it, but Ali hit it at the first shot, 
and we were all greatly amused to see a large hare start 
up from a bush only a couple of yards from the mark 
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they had been trying to hit Our would-be great 
shots had no end of jokes cracked upon them in conse¬ 
quence; it was said their bullets instinctively sought 
the hare, &c. I had one of Sharp’s breech-loading rifles 
with me, and challenges were made to try it against 
the rifle of one of the men. I consented to do so, 
provided the mark were placed at least 300 yards 
off; and the result of my firing was such that the 
other party refused to take his turn. The top of 
the hill we soon afterwards reached was formerly occu¬ 
pied by a single guard-house, but the place has now 
been given up to a number of Circassian families. The 
air is good, but we saw very few signs of industry; only 
a few fields were cultivated by them. As they show no 
inclination to break up the fallow ground, their only 
resource, when the allowance now paid them by the 

Government comes to an end, will be to take forcible 

» 

possession of the fields of their Christian neighbours, as 
they have begun to do elsewhere; or to levy black-mail, 
for which their position upon this main road is admirably 
adapted. Their fields are not fenced off with stone walls, 
like those of other people; they are protected by a 
slight fence, made mostly of wild cypress or fir sticks. 
There were several graves separated by the road from 
the village, and surrounded by similar fences, only more 
solidly constructed. The only monuments raised within 
these enclosures are stout sticks planted upright, one at 
the head and another at the foot of the graves. It is 
said that these Circassians do little as yet for their 
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support. They are mostly slaveholders, and their slaves 
are expected to work for them; they have hitherto 
been supported to some extent by the Government, 
but more by the sale of their slaves’ children, both boys 
and girls, which are purchased by Muslems. 

The rock about here is sandstone. After leaving 
the village we went down to a fine stream and fountain, 
shaded by a large tree. We reached Finezeli at 1*30 p.m. 
This is a Kuzulbash village of fifteen houses, in a very 
dilapidated and ruinous condition. We pitched our 
tent on the grassy lawn, and were soon stretched upon 
our bearskins, sipping the never-failing and ever- 
welcome cup of tea. The plain of Art Ova spreads out 
southward, growing constantly wider, and covered with 
unbroken fields of grain or pastures for cattle. The 
villages, mostly Armenian, seem from this point to be 
thickly scattered over it, and in several of them the 
church is a promineut building, rendered visible from a 
great distance by being whitewashed. I have repeatedly 
crossed this plain in several directions, as well as 
skirted it on its western edge. It is fertile everywhere, 
but apt to be a little swampy in the centre; 
though very productive now, its soil might easily be 
turned to much better account. The usual road to 
Sivas crosses it from north to south near the western 
edge, and going right over the Chamlu Bel, passes 
by Yeni Khan, a large village composed of two dis¬ 
tinct portions, the one Turkish, and the other Chris¬ 
tian, separated by a small stream and bridge. The 
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Christian village is, as usual, the more prosperous of 
the two. 

Looking round from our tent-door in front of Finezeb, 
in a direction opposite to that of the Art Ova, we could 
see Dinar, a Kuzulbash village, lying near the edge of 
the plain to the north-east of us, and about two miles 
distant. On the east of us, and at about the same 
distance, are hills, which we visited, of hard red con¬ 
glomerate, containing many pebbles of red and blue 
jasper. The plain contains gypsum near its edge under 
the soil, and it is dug out and carried to Tocat. In the 
evening Ali came to tell us that he intended to spend 
the night on the edge of a small salt-marsh or spring 
near by, for the purpose of watching for stags. Game 
has now retreated to the depths of the forests, both on 
account of the flocks which are leaving the plains and 
’going up the mountains, and because the flies are 
beginning to trouble them. But there are isolated 
springs of brackish or salt water, called Choorak, which 
these animals seek with great avidity, and frequent, 
even in the immediate neighbourhood of villages, as 
in the present case; the native sportsmen kill more 
stags by waylaying them there than in any other way. 
The Choorak in this instance was hardly two miles 
from the village. The young men were extremely 
anxious to go, but I would not consent on account of 
the cold nights at this elevation. Ali went about mid¬ 
night. He hid in some bushes on the edge of the 
spring, and towards dawn, having fallen asleep, he was 
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suddenly awakened by a sort of grunt a few steps from 
him, followed by the sound of retreating footsteps. We 
examined the ground in the morning, and found that a 
good-sized buck had come within a few yards of him, 
and then beat a hasty retreat across the field, where 
his tracks were deeply impressed in the soft soil. Ali 
would not have been caught napping but for the fatigues 
of the preceding day. 

Tuesday , 31s£.— Struck tent and started at 6*15. 
Wasted some time in trying to get possession of a fine 
specimen of the black stork, which was enjoying a 
gourmand'$ breakfast of frogs in the stream. Crossed 
over a hillock into a charming little valley filled with 
orchards of fruit-trees and fields of maize, and watered 
by a gushing stream which descends from the mountain 
to the E.N.E. Flowers were blooming in profusion on 
every side, and we could readily have yielded to the 
temptation to stop here awhile. Went up the valley 
along a well-shaded path until we reached, at 7*15, 
a flour-mill built up the stream; we found that we 
were proceeding in a wrong direction, and, crossing the 
river, we turned up the opposite hill and took a steep 
and rocky road, leading right up the mountain, through 
forests of pine, wild cypress, and fir, with a precipitous 
ravine upon our right, at the bottom of which we heard, 
and occasionally caught a glimpse of a mountain- 
torrent tumbling over the rocks. The scenery was 
thoroughly Alpine and truly enchanting. The tongues 
of all were loosened; one after another of the party sang 
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his favourite ditty, or his “song of home,” and finally 
came a grand chorus. One of the party had fully made 
up his mind that he could never learn to ride on horse¬ 
back, and to prove his a^rtion he was wont to relate 
various narrow escapes and actual tumbles, some of 
which were sufficiently ludicrous. Not content with 
this, he had exhibited his prowess the day before on 
the Kuzul Enish; for he rode a steed whose full, 
luxuriant tail trailed upon the ground, while the mane, 
reaching almost as low, nearly hid the head and face 
of the animal. Our knight, anxious to secure the 
greatest amount of comfort, had arranged himself upon 
the top of soft cushions, scientifically strapped, with a 
complete arrangement of saddle-bags, cloaks, changes of 
garments, gun in its case, and pistols, and was, more¬ 
over, fully rigged after the most approved style of high- 
topped boots, silver spurs, and broad wooden stirrups, 
“ a l’Americaine.” We were all progressing with due 
order and solemnity, gazing with admiration at the 
ingenuity and ready resources of our knight, when, as 
luck would have it, a fly of the “ worser ” sort broke 
upon the quiet of the scene by stinging the otherwise 
gentle steed to the quick. In an instant the whole 
scene was changed; our knight disappeared in a cloud 
of dust and horse-hair, with here and there a protrud¬ 
ing limb at various angles of elevation, while from 
the chaotic mass issued half-smothered cries of “ Whoa, 
whoa — stop him — whoa!” Several jumped off their 
horses and rushed to the rescue; quiet soon returned; 
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our knight emerged safe and sound, but half over on 
one side, desperately holding on to the front and back 
of the saddle. The adventure now became the theme 
of comment and song; a parody of a popular ballad 
was soon manufactured, and peal after peal of laughter 
echoed through the mountain-gorge. I must however 
add, for the comfort of future aspirants to the noble 
art of riding, that this same knight soon came to be so 
much at home in the saddle, that he took to sewing 
while riding, and actually made a fine cap-cover of 
the “ Havelock ” pattern, which I hope he will long 
preserve as a reminiscence of our rides upon the 
Cliamlu Bel. 

Our direction was eastward. We rose higher and 
still higher on the rocky path, and our pack-horse 
dropped his load, thus delaying us nearly half an hour. 
The rock, which had all along been a red conglomerate, 
turned, soon after we began our steep ascent, to a hard 
crystalline stone, resembling trap, but of a lighter 
colour. I first considered it of volcanic origin; but 
upon more careful and extensive examination found it 
to be greenish shales hardened, probably by volcanic 
agency, so as frequently to resemble trap on the one 
hand, and serpentine on the other. The whole moun¬ 
tain appears to be composed of this rock, with the 
occasional occurrence of a little limestone, and it extends 
as far as the red sandstone and tertiary formations of 
the Sivas basin. Its resemblance to serpentine in 
places would lead me to suspect a closer affinity 
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between the two rocks than is generally acknowledged. 
My former experience of the fertility of soil formed 
from argilaceous shales was confirmed upon this moun¬ 
tain. For it is an unbroken forest, with artificial 
clearings, with the exception of a few circumscribed 
patches where the limestone occurs, and which are 
mostly barren. The natural beauties of the vegetable 
world were truly exhilarating. The pines were in full 
bloom, but the blossoms seemed shorter and rounder 
than usual. There was not much underbrush, and the 
occasional small clearings were covered with tall grass. 
After reaching a certain height we rode mostly upon 
an even level until we came to the Yaila of Emir 
Oghloo; yaila means a feeding-ground for cattle. It 
is a plateau at a great elevation on the mountain, 
cleared of forest, of an undulating surface, and covered 
with abundant grass, where the people of some of the 
villages below come up to spend several weeks of the 
warmest summer weather, bringing their flocks with 
them to give them better feeding and save them from 
the flies, while at the same time they clear their own 
persons of village vermin. The plateau is of a circular 
form, with a northern exposure; it has the summit of 
Kurju Dagh, one of the Chamlu Bel peaks, at its back on 
the south. There are two fine springs of water here, by 
the side of one of wliich still stand the booths occupied by 
the villagers during their residence. Wo preferred the 
vicinity of the other, *• for obvious reasons,” and pitched 
our tent under a spreading pine. We found a variety 
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of mountain flowers, and, while wandering about, came 
upon a monster ant-hill, the largest any of us had seen 
in Asia Minor; it was built around the decayed stump 
of a pine-tree, and was made of dry pine-leaves. The 
occupants were the common black ants, and the mound 
measured 3 feet in height, and the same in diameter. 
Its size probably adapts it to the snows which lie long 
on this mountain. We had, however, as yet found no 
snow anywhere, nor was it visible on any of the heights 
in view. The little we met with upon this trip lay in a 
deep ravine under thick pine-trees ; we came upon it the 
following day. These yailas each belong to the people 
of particular villages, whether by common consent or 
otherwise, I could not ascertain. They generally bear 
the name of the village to which they belong. Thus 
the yaila of Emir Oghloo is the summer grazing place 
of the people of the village of Emir Oghloo. They 
live there in booths, which they repair when they go 
up. Hence villages are often found completely deserted 
by their inhabitants, who have gone to their yailas , or 
summer residences. This, however, occurs only when 
the occupation of the people is chiefly pastoral. In 
some cases a portion of the inhabitants go to the moun¬ 
tain, while others remain to watch the neighbouring 
crops. The nomadic Kurds have no yailas , properly 
speaking. They begin to move early, and get to the 
mountain plateaus by the time the warm weather begins. 
But they always live in moveable tents, and they are 
not permitted to intrude upon the village yailas. 
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Our sportsmen had left us early on our ascent up the 
mountain, and had gone round in various directions, 
“ beating ” the different ravines: they met us at the yaila 
in the afternoon, and reported that there was not a 
track of deer to be seen anywhere. The game had 
doubtless moved farther on, this portion of the moun¬ 
tain having already been invaded by woodcutters and 
herdsmen, whose foot-marks were but too evident. We 
therefore decided to move on without loss of time. 
We struck tent accordingly and started off at 5-45, going 
south over the crest of the mountain, and descending 
on the other side through primeval pines into a deep 
ravine. We had not gone far before we came upon 
fresh tracks of stags; those of wild boars occurred at 
almost every step. Having reached the bottom of the 
ravine, we went up on the other side to the yaila of 
Geuveshmeh, lying in a position very similar and 
parallel to that of Emir Oghloo. Ali had left us before 
going into the stream, and had taken to the right, 
following the fresh tracks of the deer. We reached 
the yaila just in time to hear the report of his gun, 
and to see two fine antlered stags running up the hill 
at the top of their speed. They had unfortunately got 
the wind of the sportsman, and they were already too 
far when Ali saw them, and sent them a random and 
ineffectual shot. Our yaila is a fine undulating 
plateau, covered with tall grass, and furnished with 
good springs of water. No booths remain in sight. 
The evening being very cold, and gnats abundant, we 
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dragged together several pine-trees which, having long 
been cut, were very dry and full of pitch, and lighted 
four great fires, which were soon roaring, and burned 
vigorously throughout the night. 

June 1st .—We were very warm in the tent, but there 
being no room for our faithful Carabed, he dared not 
lie down on account of the cold, and kept on his feet 
all night. The other men slept by the fires. In the 
morning we divided our forces into several parties, and 
all started off at five, taking different directions, to look 
after the long-sought game. I went with Ali upon the 
tracks of the deer he had missed the evening before. 
We were at first enveloped in a thick fog, but managed 
to make our way through the dripping trees and wet 
grass, meeting many tracks, some of last night. We 
also found a fresh bear’s track going up a bank; the 
wild boars’ tracks were very abundant. Went over 
much ground, mostly through the forest, and up and 
down steep ravines, and breakfasted by the cold brook 
on bread and cold chicken. Keturned to the tent at 10, 
empty handed, and found that the rest, like ourselves, 
eported only tracks. We concluded that last night’s 
shot, and our blazing fires, had pushed the game farther 
back into the mountains; indeed, the fresh marks of 
flocks and herds were already seen among those of 
game, so that we had doubtless only come upon the 
very last of these. The sun had now come out quite 
hot, and we made our preparations to leave for home. 
This place is said to lie ten hours from Tocat by the 
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route we have pursued; there is a more direct and 
shorter road over the mountains, by which we propose 
to return; we shall save one hour, in spite of all the 
irregularities of the ground. 

June 2nd .—Saw for the first time the Salep plant, 
which is now in bloom. The root is about an inch in 
diameter, and irregularly globular; it is much used 
throughout Turkey made into a drink, being hawked 
about hot in every city early in the morning during the 
winter. There are regular salep hunters, who collect it in 
the mountains at certain seasons of the year; it is dried 
and reduced to powder, and makes a mucilaginous and 
sweetish drink, which is deemed beneficial to sore throats. 

I had stopped to pull up salep roots, when the young 
men of the party, impatient to get on, pushed forward 
and proceeded across a barren yada where several 
Koordish tents were pitched close to the road. We 
heard barking and voices, and, hastening forward, found 
our companions had been set upon by a number of 
splendid watch dogs, which paid no attention to the whips 
but appeared determined to fight. One of the largest 
bit my boy Willie in the foot, his teeth going through 
the stout leather. Seeing their owners indifferent, and 
having even heard some of them exciting and setting 
the dogs on, I hastened forward, and in the thickest 
of the “ melee” shot one of the finest animals in 
the leg. The people then poured out of their 
tents, and showered imprecations upon us; but they 
were all women and old men; had the young men 
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been at home, we could not have got away without 
trouble. Ali and the other natives soon came up 
and resorted to the usual device of making up a 
story that I was a great Consul from somewhere; 
so the matter was " quashed.” All the people who 
own dogs in this country think they have a right to 
allow or even encourage the creatures to worry 
passers by, as much as they like; for if a dog is 
killed they may claim a fabulous price for it from 
the nearest authorities. As we had two dogs with us, 
we were liable to continual annoyance, especially on 
entering a town. In some cases, when out upon the 
road, we frightened away the dogs by running our 
horses at them, or even firing a random pistol shot. 
But we finally adopted the expedient of tying a long 
and powerful leather thong to the end of our whips, 
and as soon as any dog came in sight, we took the 
aggressive. Our horses became so used to it, that 
they ran at a dog as soon as they saw him; and our 
dogs learned to take shelter among the horses; we 
found that no dog, however savage, would stand more 
than one well-laid blow from such a whip. 

After three hours’ riding we passed under the ancient 
fortress already described, which lay on our right, and 
reached the bridge at 5*30, when we came to the road 
by which we had started on this trip. On reaching 
Tocat we had the gratification to find a bulky mail-bag 
waiting for us; my own share consisted of sixteen 
letters, besides newspapers. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Career, cruelties, and tragical end of Icherly Oghloo — Corrupt 
practices of Government officials — Unsuccessful bear-hunt — 
The Mufti’s country house — Erection of chapel and school. 

fT>OCAT, June 11th .—I learned to-day the tragical 
close of the infamous career of Icherly Oghloo, 
the noted chief of banditti, who has for many years 
past been the terror of this whole region. It is 
truly worth recording as characteristic of the state of 
the country. He was quite a young man, not over 
twenty-five at the time of his death, a fine-looking 
fellow, extremely powerful and athletic, but brutal and 
often the worse for liquor. He belonged to a wealthy 
and highly respectable Turkish family of Herek, the 
chief town in the Tash Ova. The Turks of the Tash 
Ova are noted for their fanatical hatred of Christians 
and Jews, as well as for their spirit of independence, 
and the Government have never succeeded in destroying 
their old habit of constantly carrying arms upon their 
persons; even boys of ten and twelve have a loaded 
pistol in their belts; nor are they loth to use them 
upon the slightest provocation, whether real or imagi- 
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nary, particularly towards the unarmed Rayahs. Icherly 
Oghloo has had it all his own way in that entire district 
for many years past; he has not allowed the Govern¬ 
ment officers to collect the taxes, and has made it up to 
the people by levying contributions at his option. He 
had a band of eighty to one hundred men, perfectly 
devoted to him and skilful in the use of arms, with 
whom he roamed about, stopping travellers, and punish¬ 
ing with death the slightest resistance. At the same 
time he usually resided in his own fine house in Herek, 
and outward appearances were kept up by his fre¬ 
quenting the Mejlis or Provincial Council, of which he 
had been appointed a member on the usual principle of 
the Turkish Government of courting the goodwill of 
offenders too strong to be punished. The Muslems 
generally had a high opinion of him; for he pro¬ 
fessed to be a bigot himself, and exercised his heartless 
cruelty mostly upon Christians. Several Pashas had 
been sent with troops against him, but he had always 
succeeded in either avoiding or bribing them. He had 
for some time past felt unusual security from the fact 
that the post of Pasha of Sivas, upon whom depends 
the district of the Tash Ova, was held by his own 
uncle, who favoured him in secret; this had given him 
greater boldness, and the country was groaning under 
his yoke. Among the many well-authenticated deeds 
of cruelty related of him, the following will serve as a 
specimen of the monster. He was married, during 
our residence in Tocat, to a young girl of very 
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respectable family, and well do we remember the 
rejoicings and feastings on the occasion. Yet he soon 
got tired of her, and kept a paramour, who, wearied 
out by his brutality, succeeded in escaping to parts 
unknown. He heard that she was secreted in a Greek 
village*; this was not true, but he suddenly made his 
appearance in the place with several of his band, 
during the absence of the men, who had gone to 
reap some fields situated high on the mountain. He 
immediately ordered a search in every house, and as 
the person he sought could not be found, he wreaked 
his vengeance upon the defenceless Greek women by 
ordering his bandits to seize every one of them, and in 
his presence horribly mutilate them! Their husbands 
and brothers vowed revenge, and obtaining from Con¬ 
stantinople a firman authorizing them to kill the 
miscreant wherever found, they had for a whole year 
watched and waylaid him for the purpose; but he 
kept so thoroughly upon his guard, that they finally 
gave up the attempt. 

In 1801 he came one day to Tocat, though perfectly 
aware that he was an outlaw. He very coolly called 
upon the Governor, Mejlis, and principal people of the 
town, who dared not receive him otherwise than with 
marked attention. The whole military force of the 
place amounted to about a dozen zabiiehs or police 
officers, and it was known that his band held all the 
roads leading out of the town, and were determined 
to pillage it or even set it on fire upon the slightest 
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offence to their chief. An Armenian friend brought 
him to me and introduced him, hinting that in such a 
land, it is well to be on good terms with such people; 
I could not appreciate the force of the argument, but, 
yielding to curiosity, received him with attention and 
had a long conversation with him. He seemed* stupe¬ 
fied by drink, his eyes looking dull and heavy, and it 
was difficult to make him talk. He finally, however, 
awoke from his lethargy, and closely questioned me 
respecting the possibility of escaping out of the country. 
He had with him a young man whose eye was sharp 
and restless, and who is reported to be a first-rate 
marksman. They both wore suits of scarlet broad 
cloth richly embroidered with gold thread, and were 
thoroughly armed. He tried hard to get possession of 
my Colt’s revolver, but I declined parting with it. I pro¬ 
posed to sketch his portrait; he sharply asked, “ Do 
you intend to send it to Constantinople?”’ I said, 
“ No, I shall send it to our friends in America, in order 
to let them see what fine-looking men there are out 
here.” He was evidently pleased with the compli¬ 
ment, and was immediately upon his feet, ready to be 
sketched. When he was taking his leave, I asked 
him for his cane as a memento of his visit, and he 
readily gave it; it is a club of hard wood, ornamented 
with an inscription bearing his name and commending 
him to the Divine favour; there is no doubt it has seen 
service. 

Icherly Oghloo finding himself constantly watched 
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and waylaid by men who sought to avenge their wrongs, 
resolved upon a pilgrimage to Mecca. He therefore, as 
is customary in such cases, sent out criers to inform all 
who had money claims upon him, to come and get 
their pay. He was riding one afternoon in the plain 
of Niksar, when his companion, the young man we had 
seen with him at Tocat, laughingly observed that, now 
he was going to be a Haji, he must reform somewhat. 
He did not relish the remark. They stopped that night 
at a village hut, and while his companions were lying 
asleep around the fire, he drew his pistol, and placing 
the end of the barrel upon the young mans temple, 
blew out' his brains. He never went to Mecca. 

Upon the accession of the new Sultan, Abdool-Aziz, 
he talked of surrendering to the authorities in the hope 
of being treated with greater leniency; but before he 
accomplished his purpose, if he ever really contemplated 
it, he was apprehended in the following manner. A 
new Pasha having been appointed to Sivas, he charged 
with the business an old experienced zabtieh who pro¬ 
posed to employ craft, assuring the Pasha that force 
alone would be unavailing. He went to Herek with 
some documents which needed the signature of the 
Mejlis of that place, of which Icherly Oghloo was still 
a member; at the same time, he engaged the services 
of a number of resolute Circassians, settled near by, 
who were accidentally to be present in the Council 
Chamber at the same moment, armed as usual, under 
pretence of a claim which the Council had already 
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refused to recognise. The Council met, but Icherly 
Oghloo was in his house. The zaltieh explained his 
business, and the members of the Mejlis there present 
put their seals to the documents as desired. Icherly 
Oghloo was sent for; he came in hurriedly, alone and 
unarmed, and sat down near the fire-place. By this 
time the Circassians had broached their matter, and 
receiving an unfavourable answer, they began to argue 
and became noisy. The zabtieh made them a sign, and 
they fell at once upon Icherly Oghloo; he imme¬ 
diately saw through the business, and snatching the 
heavy tongs, dealt a hard blow with it upon the 
zcibiieli8 head; but the Circassians quickly secured him, 
and the rest of the Mejlis and attendants, supposing 
they were all equally the objects of the Circassians’ 
anger, fled at the top of their speed. The bandit was 
brought here, and Yahia Bey, the Koordish chief, 
conveyed him to Sivas, where he was confined in prison 
for more than a year. He frequently attempted to 
escape, but was unsuccessful; a servant long watched 
for him near the prison with a horse ready saddled; 
but the man was apprehended, fined 8000 piastres, and 
allowed to go only upon giving a security that he 
would not be seen there again. The Mejlis got a great 
deal of money from the culprit, by promising to exert 
themselves in his favour. In the meanwhile he was 
tried on many severe charges; but he managed through 
outside friends to obtain an acquittal each time by 
means of bribes. Finally, the widow of a relation of 
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his own, whom he had killed, arrived from Constanti¬ 
nople with stringent orders that justice should be done 
her, and she demanded his blood. As she persisted in 
refusing the commutation money (30,000 piastres, or 
280Z. sterling) he was sentenced to die. The fact of his 
condemnation was concealed from him, for the authorities 
thought so powerful a man could not be brought to exe¬ 
cution by force, even after his long and painful confine¬ 
ment; they therefore informed him that he must be 
taken to the Meidan or largest square of the city of 
Siyas, where his pardon and acquittal would be read 
to the public. The account of his execution was given 
us by a truthful friend of many years’ standing, who 
was himself an eye-witness. He stated that so great a 
fear of him was entertained, that whenever he had to 
be taken to the court, during the trial, he was bound 
by a strong rope, each end of which was held by four 
stout zabtiehs, just like a wild bull. On the day of his 
execution, he was conducted in the same manner from 
the public prison to the Pasha's Palace, where, instead 
of his pardon or acquittal, he heard his sentence of 
death read, and then they led him to the Meidan, 
followed by a great crowd. When he had reached 
a small bridge on the way, he sat a few moments 
upon the parapet, saying he had no strength left. As 
he sat there, a man came up to him and reproached 
him with having burned alive all his sheep one 
by one in the fire-place. They reached the public 
square, which was packed with an immense crowd. He 
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stood in the midst of a vacant space kept clear by 
the police. He wore a handsome fur; his hands were 
riveted together with heavy iron bolts. His arms 
were bound with strong ropes, the ends of which were 
held by zabtiehs on either side at the distance of several 
feet. The Judge then came forward on horseback. 
A fearful silence ensued, during wdiich the sentence of 
death was pronounced, and could be distinctly heard 
by the crowd of spectators. Icherly Oghloo’s wife then 
advancing, kissed the Judge’s foot and begged for mercy; 
but he spumed her from him, and is said to have 
kicked her in the face. The order was then given to 
put an end to the scene. No one had been found 
willing to perform the office of executioner, though 
large sums had been offered. One of his fellow 
prisoners, however, consented to do it on condition of 
his own crime being forgiven. Icherly Oghloo was 
then pushed from behind and thrown down upon his 
knees; they tried to take off his pelisse from him, but 
he would not consent, and they only turned it back, 
baring his neck. The executioner, completely dis¬ 
guised, and wearing the costume of a Circassian, in 
order to screen him from private revenge, lifting his 
sword, struck the culprit on the back of the neck; he 
fell forward upon his face, and the executioner, laying 
the sharp edge of the blade upon the neck of the 
prostrate man, pressed it down with his foot, and com¬ 
pletely severed the head from the trunk. Thus ended 
the career of a man noted for his heartless cruelty, and 
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his thirst for human blood, yet at an early age, pro¬ 
bably not more than twenty-five. 

13 th .—We received a call from a young Frenchman, 
a graduate from one of the best Imperial colleges in 
France, who has been sent here by the Porte to 
examine the accounts of the Copper Foundry, respecting 
which doubts have long been entertained at the capital. 
It is ever thus; Turks always rob one another, and 
the Government most of all, and whenever any confi¬ 
dential or conscientious duty is to be performed they 
have to find some European who is willing to under¬ 
take it, but he must be one who has not been long 
enough in the country to become as corrupt or worse 
than themselves. It is notorious however that such 
a man, though he secure the respect of all, cannot 
retain his place unless he give up his honesty; for 
those who are interested in plundering unite to 
intrigue and get rid of him, because he gives them no 
chance. I fear this young man won’t stay here long, 
for he seems bent upon a conscientious discharge of his 
duty. He says he has already discovered thefts to the 
amount of several thousand pounds, though he has only 
been a fortnight in the place, and is quite ignorant 
of the language. Speaking of items, he mentioned 
as a specimen that there are eleven horses in all, 
employed in the establishment, and yet the Govern¬ 
ment is charged 68 combs for them every year! 
There are five carts, whose cost new is 5 1. a-piece, 
making an aggregate of 2 51. Yet the Government 
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is charged 85 1. a year for the repairs of these five 
carts! 

llth. —We had several times been told that bears 
were unusually numerous this year in the neighbour¬ 
hood ; they are reported to have laid waste the vine¬ 
yards that are planted on the western slopes of the 
valley near by, not more than half-an-hour’s walk from 
our house. The owners of these vineyards have re¬ 
peatedly sent to us to beg that we would come out and 
kill or frighten away these disagreeable customers, as 
they have been compelled to abandon their vineyards. 
A few days ago one of these bears met with an accident 
which put an end to his career and to further mischief: 
t is supposed that he was trying to get at some honey 
in hives lying upon a high rock at the Kemer, and that 
he fell from a great height and was killed. As the 
young men of our party were itching for bear expe¬ 
rience, we finally promised to go and watch for Bruin 
as soon as the moon wets high enough; and now Ali 
came and told us that three bears had made their 
appearance in a vineyard and eaten off all the cherries 

from several trees. So R- and I went to Ali’s 

house at 6 p.m. ; we had with us a French gunsmith, 
M. Gregoire, from the neighbourhood of Marseilles,— 

very fond of sport, but who, like R-, had not yet 

encountered anything bigger than hares and partridges. 
M. Gregoire wore a white linen blouse, and over it a 
regular game-bag, while a long sword-like hunting 
knife hung from his belt. We started up the steep 
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mountain side under the guidance of Ali’s six-foot 
beardless son; the father having gone over to a neigh¬ 
bour to help to carry home, in an araba, a poor cow 
that had accidentally broken her leg. On reaching a 
considerable height we stopped and sat down to breathe 
and enjoy the fine panorama spread out before us. 
The hills on our side of the valley were in the shade; 
but those opposite were brilliantly illuminated by the 
setting sun. The valley was fast filling with shadows 
which grew longer every moment, and the town and 
opposite hills looked truly fine from this spot. We 
marched on through several vineyards until we reached 
two miserable huts built of mud bricks, one of which 
was occupied by a Turkish family. We went into the 
empty hut, and the owner on first spying us through 
the dusk evidently disliked our looks; but he soon 
recognised our honest-faced M. Gregoire, and received 
us cordially. Our tall Bekir now lighted a fire in the 
crumbling chimney, and we made ourselves comfortable 
and discussed our provisions. Unfortunately no one had 
thought of taking a tea-pot, for which M. Grdgoires 
hunting bag would have made a capital nest; so, after 
many “ pourparlers,” the harem in the other hut 
furnished us their whole “batterie de cuisine,” every 
variety of cooking and feeding dish they owned, which 
mustered as follows:—(1) a long-handled coffee-pot, 2 
inches high and an inch and a half broad; (2) a brass 
cup, without handle, 6 inches by 4; (3) a copper pan 
2 inches high and 1 foot across; and (4) a brass non- 
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descript, 8 inches by 10. Oh ! the tyrannical demands 
of modern civilization! All this fuss for a single cup of 
tea! But then we were unanimously of opinion that, 
in this chilly mountain air, that cup of tea was worth 
the fuss. After consultation, the feat was accomplished 
as follows: we boiled our water in No. 3, and used 
No. 1 as a dipper; we made our tea in No. 2, and 
drank it by turns in No. 4; demolishing at the same 
time twice as many cherries as the bear would have 
eaten had he come in our stead. Several French songs 
were repeated or improvised, chiefly at the expense of 
M. Gregoires delightfully cool summer blouse, his 
convenient havresack, destined to carry all the bears 
he would kill, and his spit-like sword, upon which he 
might turn the steaks before the fire. At this stage in 
the proceedings a man came in and reported that he 
had been in the cherry-orcHard which the bear had 
visited last night, had lighted a great fire, and had then 
run away; and he was congratulating himself upon 
thus saving at once his remaining cherries and his 
skin. We sent him back to put out the fire, and might 
then have slept all the time till nearly one o’clock, 
had not the place been already too thickly tenanted 
by extremely lively and ravenous occupants. 

At one o’clock after midnight we were groping our 
way through vineyards and orchards, until we reached 
a point higher up the mountain and entered a field 
which occupies a narrow gorge through which the bears 
have to come down from the rocky heights where 
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they spend the day. They could avoid us only by 
clambering over the rocks on either side of the gorge. 
We found half-a-dozen trees from which the bears 
had taken cherries the last night or two; this position 
was such as completely to command the pass. Three 
of us hid ourselves in a hole under one of these trees, 
so that our heads alone appeared above the ground; 
and even these were hidden by the trunk of the tree ; 
M. Gregoire with his sword and fowling-piece went to 
the right; our party seemed to be a little apprehensive 
about which side he would take in case of a general 
melde with Bruin. In half-an-hour the moon sank 
behind the hills. Then the darkness seemed very 
great, and it took us some time to be able to distinguish 
anything in it. Ali was soon fast asleep, and snored so 
loud, I was obliged to punch him every few minutes, 
lest he should scare away the game. It was bitterly 
cold, and we could not stir to shake out our limbs. At 
2 a hare hopped about in front of us; another nearly 
stumbled on the other party ; M. Gregoire might have 
spitted him through with his sword had he not slept 
most of the time. Finally at 3 we concluded that 
Bruin was taking his supper somewhere else; we went 
over the hills into orchards and vineyards where he 
would be likely to call, and looked round for him, 
listening to every sound that broke the silence of the 
night. As we stealthily crept along by the side of a 
narrow gorge the watchmen on the top of the hill took 
us for a company of bears, fired off a pistol, and shouted 
VOL. II. D 
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lustily after us. We passed by the tent of the chief 
watchman and reproached him for not keeping his 
word to meet us, and deserting us when we might, with 
the aid of his experience, have met with some measure 
of success. He apologised by saying that the mufti 
was with his family in his country house near by, and 
he was so frightened by the report of the bear’s 
approach that be would not allow him to go away for a 
single night, and, moreover, kept several men firing 
pistols all night around the house and bonfires burning. 
We reached home about 5 A.M., and this is our adven¬ 
ture about Bruin, and “ how we didn't do it.” 

This was not, however, our only attempt to make 
the personal acquaintance of Master Bruin. The 
frightened mufti had fled to town the very next 
day after our mountain vigils. He entreated us to do 
our utmost in order to rid the neighbourhood of so 
disagreeable a visitor, and offered us the use of his 
country house and of the cherries and other fruit we 
might be so fortunate as to save from the clutches of 
the bears. So we removed from town for the purpose 
of a little change, and spent several days rusti¬ 
cating, doing full justice to the poor muftis white, 
black, and red cherries, which we found “worthy of our 
distinguished consideration.” We indeed quite sympa¬ 
thized with the predilections of the much abused animal, 
who only deserved to be considered a gentleman of taste. 
The hills on the east of the valley are called Keraer, 
and those on this side Kemal. The mufti's house is 
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probably the best building of the kind anywhere around 
here. It is an old style Turkish house, and shows 
.many of the peculiarities they often exhibit. We give 
a sketch of the front of this dwelling, with its cool tank 



The Mufti’s couniry-houae near 1 ocat. 


and fountain, shaded by cherry trees. Soon after our 
arrival at the place we received a call from the chief 
watchman, or bekji , of the Kemal District; he is an 
old man, tall, bony, strong, but terribly out of shape, 
and with only one sound eye, which is never more than 
half open ; it must be pretty sharp though, if but half 
of what is reported about him be true. He was accom¬ 
panied by his two daughters-in-law, and three grand¬ 
children, the eldest of whom seemed so much at home 
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in the place, that, without prelude of any sort, he at 
once stripped and jumped into the tank of water for 
a swim. 

We spent the night of the 24th watching on a hill¬ 
side, but to no purpose. And again, two of us spent 
the night of the 26th under a shed commanding a view 
of several trees which the bear had visited the night 
before, leaving the marks of his claws upon the trunks, 
and several broken branches, to betray his thefts. But 
it was again in vain. About 1 o’clock a hare passed 
within reach of my hand, hotly pursued by a weazel. 
The latter, having missed his prey, stood some time 
in full sight, evidently disappointed. Though we 
failed of accomplishing our ostensible object, we found 
in this delightful spot the change and healthy atmo¬ 
sphere we sought. I often went to town on business; 
we rambled over the hills, picked and pressed flowers; 
and the young men shot small game to their hearts’ 
content. The last night we watched for bears was 
spent by Ali and the chief bekji in scouring the whole 
region; and yet we found in the morning that Bruin 
had visited a vineyard only a hundred yards from the 
house we occupied, and had frightened the owner 
almost out of his senses. Our experience of him, 
therefore, fully sustains the reputation which he enjoys 
for cunning and highly developed organs of smell and 
hearing. 

During all this time the erection of the chapel and 
school was rapidly advancing. It had indeed progressed 
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so satisfactorily, and the native preacher and the 
deacon of the church were so active and economical in 
their superintendence of the work, that I resolved to 
devote a few days to visiting Sivas, and the summit of 
Star Mountain,—the latter being an object I had long 
purposed to accomplish, but had heretofore been pre¬ 
vented by pressing engagements. This trip will be 
described in the following chapters. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Trip to Sivas — Jobbers’ Hill — Adventure of a missionary — 
Highest point of the Chamlu Del — The Star River — Village of 
Karghhn — ‘‘New room” of Halil the Kiahaya—Vultures’ 
nests — Skin of wild mountain goat—Plateau of Melekon — 
Plain of Sivas — Arrival at Sivas— Petrified shells—Fossils 
— Tertiary formations of Asia Minor. 

TUNE 30 th. Thursday .—We left Tocat at 6 a.m., 
^ taking the summer road to Sivas, and going 
through the narrow gorge on the east side of the 
town, which becomes the bed of a powerful torrent 
during a heavy rain; this we reached in five minutes 
after leaving the last houses of the town. Went up 
the steep ascent, with the song of the partridge upon 
the craggy rocks around us. In the winter these birds 
come down to the road to feed, and even enter the 
gardens on that side of the town. We ascended a 
narrow valley for about an hour, following and often 
crossing a small stream of cold water, until we turned to 
the left to climb what we have long called the Robbers’ 
Hill, on account of a trying adventure which occurred 
here to our npssionary physician, Dr. Jewett, and his 
companions, and which I will briefly relate. A small 
party of travellers had come from Samsoon to Tocat; 
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it was at the time of the Crimean War. The party 
consisted of an Englishman going to Diarbekir to pur¬ 
chase horses for the British Government, and supposed, 
though jncorrectly, to be carrying plenty of money ; 
with him was travelling the notorious braggadocio, Cara- 
bed Agha, distinguished by the euphonious name of 
Zobaboornoo, or shovel-nosed, who very foolishly boasted 
all the way, in the most unguarded manner, that his 
belt was full of gold pieces. He actually carried some 
200?. sterling belonging to different parties. They spent 
a night with us at Tocat, intending to leave the next 
morning for Sivas; but the Englishman felt too much 
fatigued to proceed, and as Dr. Jewett had to go that 
very day to Sivas, on professional business, he took the 
Englishman’s place, and was, as a natural consequence, 
mistaken for him. The report that travellers, well 
stocked with money, were journeying almost unpro¬ 
tected, had brought together a number of Koords who 
are always ready to make the most of such a chance, and 
they chose as the best spot for attack the top of the 
ascent we had.now reached, hiding themselves behind 
the rocks and among the trees. The ascent is long and 
steep. The robbers doubtless had their scouts out, and 
were notified of the travellers’ approach. They rode up 
carelessly at a brisk pace, and in a body, and as their 
blown horses, now advancing at a slower rate, had 
nearly reached the top, several men sprang out in 
front of them from behind the rocks, while others all 
around presented the muzzles of their guns with a 
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shout. Resistance would have been impossible; for 
they were but three besides the surujy or guide, 
and only one of them, a zabtieh, was armed; while the 
robbers were a dozen. Before they could look round 
and comprehend their situation, they were hurled to the 
ground, bound, and dragged to a secluded hollow near 
by, where they were robbed of all their valuables. The 
banditti were sorely disappointed to find that, instead 
of an Englishman with saddle-bags full of guineas they 
had only got hold of a doctor with a few surgical instru¬ 
ments ; they were so angry that they pretended to hold 
a consultation about killing their prisoners, which 
frightened the zabtieh almost out of his wits. They, 
however, only kept them until nightfall and then let 
them go on to Sivas. The authorities of that place 
made this affair an excuse for sending troops into 
several Koordish villages to rob and plunder to their 
hearts’ content; but the victims of the robbery above 
described got precious little redress. 

Soon after leaving the Robbers’ Pass, the vegetation, 
which had been very abundant, presorting on every 
side primeval forests, the resort of the stag and the 
roebuck, began to be less profuse, as passing over a hill 
we entered a narrow rocky valley running S.S.E., and 
followed the course of a stream which flows in the same 
direction. This is the first water we had yet met which 
runs towards the Kuzul Urmak (Halys) on the south, 
all we had yet seen flowing north to the Iris. We 
reached the Bekjilik or guard-house at 1030. The 
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house itself lies off to the right of the road across a 
swamp. 

Travellers stop by the roadside under a booth near 
a spring of water, and are accommodated with coffee 
prepared by the guards. It is at this place that the 

Muslem convert K-was overtaken by his pursuers; 

but he threw them off their guard, secreted himself 
until night, and went back to Tocat, reaching my house 
after midnight. We gave him refreshments, effectually 
disguised him, and sent him through by-roads to Sam- 
soon and Constantinople—hiding during the day, and 
travelling at night. Had his enemies caught him they 
would have prevented the preparation and publication 
of some of the most effective attacks ever made upon 
Mohammedism. 

We got into our saddles at 12 # 15. We went mostly 
up hill, through scattered pines, and ascending a steep 
declivity, reached at 1 the highest point of the Chamlii 
Bel upon this road, which I found by barometer to be 
5512 feet above the sea. This part of the mountain 
is considered very dangerous to travellers, in case of 
a snow storm, on account of the drifts which obliterate 
the road, and the cold blasts which blow over the slopes 
on both sides of the pass, as well as at the pass itself. 
Nearly every year we hear of people buried in the 
snow, and a number of rude graves at the southern foot 
of the mountain affords ocular demonstration of the 
fact. Solitary travellers are also occasionally set upon 
and devoured by packs of hungry wolves. The view 
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is extensive and grand. The Star Mountain rises 
like a cone: it is 3000 feet higher than this level, 
but rises from much lower ground. Our descent 
was rapid, and occupied 40 minutes. This side of the 
mountain is nearly destitute of trees. We passed 
the cemetery at the foot, and forded the stream called 
Yavash Akan Soo, “the slowly-flowing water.” It is 
a tributary of the Yildiz Soo, the Star River. Being 
interested in the question of the rise and flow of the 
Star River, I made inquiries of the people of the 
different villages which lie about here, and which I 
visited at various periods. The result of my investiga¬ 
tions is that the name of Star River is claimed, and 
apparently with equal justice, by two streams, both of 
which rise far up the sides of the Star Mountain, and 
not distant from each other. One of them has its origin 
in abundant springs which flow from the north side; the 
other rises in the eastern declivity. The former takes 
a circuit round, passing near the villages of Yoosoof 
Oghloo and Boodookhtoon, and flows through the plain 
on the west side of Karghun. The latter encircles one 
half of the Star Mountain, flowing near its southern foot 
by the Star Village, and then taking its course westward 
it unites with the northern stream, after which junction 
they flow southward to the Halys. I have concluded to 
retain the names of Star River as the denomination 
of both these streams, and to distinguish them as the 
Northern and Southern Branches. At 3 # 15 crossed the 
northern branch of the Star River over a wooden bridge; 
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there was but little water, but there were evident signs 
that the stream is sometimes very much swollen. The 
shortest road to Sivas goes on south without crossing 
the bridge, and travellers take it when they wish to 
reach Sivas the day they leave Tocat. At 4 reached the 
Turkish village of Karghun, containing forty houses, 
with one mosque, built upon the western slope of one 
of the barren hills which surround the base of the Star 
Mountain. The people here call it one hour to the foot 
of the mountain; they probably have very indefinite 
ideas as to where the mountain begins, for I am cer¬ 
tain it is much farther. All seem to agree that the 
best place to start from in order to ascend is Saru 
Yeri, the Yellow Place, a Turkish village about an hour 
hence. The ascent to the summit is said to require 
three hours. We have, however, ascertained that there 
is a good ancient road from the Star Village quite to 
the top of the mountain ; it is said to go up its eastern 
face; but as we cannot make the ascent now, and we 
propose to do it on our way back to Tocat, we shall not 
be able to try that road, none of our party being 
acquainted with the way from the Star Village to 
Tocat. 

About two hours back upon the road, we had passed 
some Turks who were working in the field, one of 
whom, recognizing me as an old acquaintance, ran up 
to us, welcomed us back to this region, and cordially 
invited us to stop at his “room.” As village houses 
consist of but one room with an adjoining stable for 
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cattle, the roof of the whole being levelled even with 
the hill at the back of the house—the name of “ room ” 
has come to be the usual appellation for a house. Our 
friend directed us, on reaching Karghun, to inquire for 
the “ new room ” of Halil the Kiahaya, or head man of 
the village. It was readily found, and was probably 
the best in the place. Its roof was made of the trunks 
of poplar trees, a foot thick, upon which had been laid 
planks of oak covered with clay. The whole was 
supported by a row of five stout wooden pillars, with a 
balustrade between, dividing off a portion of the room 
for stores or servants. The fire-place, cupboards, and 
the rafter or shelf running around the room, were un¬ 
usually clean and nice; but the earthen floor made no 
deceptive promises of a good night’s rest.. Our atten¬ 
tive host furnished us with two low tables, covered with 
everything the village could afford. We lounged about 
till sunset in front of the “ new room,” carefully avoiding 
the holes in the roof of the next house below us, which 
formed the piazza of ours, lest we should fall through 
and be landed upon the horns of the cattle in the stable 
beneath. The young men gave a variety to our fere 
by shooting large numbers of the starlings which 
fluttered all about, unconscious of danger. An obser¬ 
vation with the barometer indicated 4830 feet as the 
height of Karghun. 

Friday , July 1 st .—We rose at 3, but could not get 
under way before 5. The villagers here are not very 
early risers, for a wonder, and we found it difficult to 
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rouse anybody to get us barley for our horses. At 7*30 
stopped at a booth erected by the guards upon the 
road side, where coflee is offered to travellers. The 
rocks here stand upright, leaving but a narrow space 
between them and the river. They are perforated with 
holes of considerable size at an inaccessible height, 
which are used as nests by vultures. One of these 
holes was formerly tenanted by a species of hawk 
which was highly esteemed in the days of falconry, 
and the birds used often to be robbed of their young. 
They seem to have become discouraged, and have 
abandoned the place. A short stick is still standing 
across the entrance, placed for the purpose of making 
the spot more attractive to the bird by giving it 
a perching pole. It may, however, have been put 
there only to render a visit to the nest practicable, 
as it must be extremely difficult under the most 
favourable circumstances, owing to the great height. 

While seated in the booth I noticed a skin spread 
upon the ground belonging to some animal we had 
never seen. Upon inquiry, I found it to be the skin 
of a wild mountain goat, killed in the neighbourhood 
two years before. This was the first I had ever seen, 
having never been able to obtain anything but the 
horns; and I esteemed myself fortunate to be able 
to make the acquisition. I had heard in Tocat of a 
large male skin being presented to the Sheikh of the 
Whirling Dervishes, for the purpose of saying his 
prayers upon it; for the Turks believe that the carpet 
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has much to do with the efficacy of one’s prayers, and 
the skins of the stag, the roebuck, and the wild goat, 
enjoy the highest reputation in that respect The one 
now in my possession would seem to be a female, and 
to have its summer coat The hair is short and stiff, 
fawn all over, except underneath and within the thighs, 
where it is of a dirty white. There is a dark red line 
along the back, extending through the tail; the hair 
of the neck is curly. The legs are also dark red. The 
whole length from the back of the head to the root of 
the tail is 3 feet 5 inches; length of the tail 6 inches.* 

Willie here shot some very pretty little birds, which 
we agreed to call red-headed sparrows, from their 
general resemblance to the common sparrow; their 
habits also appeared very similar. 

Soon after this the Star River turns to the right, 
following the course of the valley; we part company 
for the last time, for it now deviates considerably to 
the right, falling into the Halys below Sivas. I was 
thus glad to have had another opportunity fully to 
ascertain the precise course of this river, interest¬ 
ing on account of its connection with the mountain of 
that name, and Strabo’s historical sketch of both. It 
now only remained to ascend the mountain and as¬ 
certain the correctness of the statements of the natives, 
who declare that the ruins of a castle exist on the top, 

* Since writing the above, I have seen a male specimen of this 
animal in the Zoological Garden at Amsterdam, together with one 
of the motiflon, or wild sheep. 
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and that a fine spring of water issues not far from 
the summit. Were this correct, we should have a very 
striking corroboration of Strabo’s account of the strong¬ 
hold where Mithridates kept his treasures, which he 
states was destroyed and the hoarded wealth seized 
by the indomitable perseverance and energy of the 
Romans. It was with great pleasure therefore, that, 
having now obtained in the vicinity of the mountain all 
the information we needed, we anticipated going up to 
the summit on our return from Sivas. 

After parting with the Star River, we crossed over a 
hill through a narrow cut in basalt rock. Looking around 
us from this point, we found a crest of basalt, forming a 
pretty regular circle about two miles in diameter, the 
central area and surface being smooth. Were it an 
ancient crater it would not present a different appear¬ 
ance, and the Star River seemed to enter it at one 
side, and to come out again at the nearly opposite 
point. At 10*50 we came upon the Plateau of Melekon, 
a barren waste, covered with calcined rock. There is at 
first, i.e . at the north end, a little conglomerate, and 
then a very little red sandstone; but it soon changes to 
limestone, which, from its position, I take to be second¬ 
ary, lying between the old red sandstone and the earlier 
tertiary of the Sivas plain; but it has become hard 
as flint by exposure to the air and sun. This effect 
upon stone comparatively soft I have not unfrequently 
observed in Asia Minor. In the present case the upper 
surface alone is thus hard, for when you come to the 
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broken cliffs you find all beneath comparatively soft 
and easily broken. Melekon has no water, and every 
attempt to cultivate portions of it has failed. Ruins 
attest the efforts of Government and individuals to 
erect places of shelter for travellers; for in winter many 
perish here, overtaken by snow storms, and losing their 
way over this broad and even surface; and many are 
frozen to death by chilling winds coming down from 
the mountains on the north. I believe Melekon is 
generally dreaded by travellers more than crossing the 
Charnlu Bel. The attempt to obtain water from wells 
is also said to have failed, probably owing to the 
vicinity of the valley of the Kuzul Urmak, which lies 
several hundred feet lower, draining it of rain water; 
and there are fine springs at the bottom of the cliffs 
which form the boundary of the plateau. We reached 
the nearest edge at 12’25, and looked down the preci¬ 
pice into the narrow valley which leads to the plain of 
Sivas. This valley, about a mile in width, runs nearly 
north and south; both its upper extremity and its two 
sides are formed by nearly perpendicular cliffs, which 
constitute the broken sides of the Melekon formation; 
they present a limestone and somewhat chalky surface, 
and constitute a cut into the plateau. The length of the 
valley is about six miles, and the cliffs on either side abut 
abruptly on the plain, into which it emerges. A powerful 
stream of fine water pours out at the head of the valley, 
apparently constituting the drainage of the plateau and 
accounting for its barrenness. This stream rushes down 
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the valley, spreading fertility wherever its goes, and 
working several mills; it passes through the town of 
Sivas, furnishing it with good water in abundance, turn¬ 
ing its mills and watering its gardens; and a consider¬ 
able stream is left to flow into the Halys. The road 
down from the plateau is cut along the face of the cliff; 
and at 12*40 we reached a gushing fountain near the 
bottom, when there was an immediate rush of men, 
horses and dogs, to get the first draught of water; my 
own steed drank so long and so resolutely, that I began 
to think I had met with the same accident as Baron 
Munchaugen, and succeeded in getting away only by 
leaping into the saddle and making use of spurs and 
and bridle. The rock of the cliffs presents very much 
the appearance of chalk, but it is harder. It easily 
crumbles and decomposes when exposed to the influ¬ 
ence of the atmosphere at an elevated angle. The 
layers are nearly horizontal, the inclination being 
toward the south-east, indicating a moving force on the 
north-west. It is possible that this force may have 
come from the source which formed the old crater, 
already pointed out. In the valley, I found in one 
place considerable masses of tufaceous rock, sometimes 
highly crystalline; but these do not seem to be ex¬ 
tensive. The bottom of the valley is generally homo¬ 
geneous, fossils have been found in it, and in the cliffs 
some distance down, some of which are in my pos¬ 
session. They were given, me by one of my old Tocat 
students, who followed with unusual interest my course 
VOL. IT. e 
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of lectures on geology, and has since attended somewhat 
to the subject. 

At 1*30 we entered the Plain of Sivas. The first 
portion of it stands considerably higher than the level 
of the alluvium, and it is formed of undulating hills. 
It was probably at one time the bottom of the lake 
on inland sea, whose waves beat against the limestone 
cliffs I have described. When the water sank, the 
limits of the lake became circumscribed to the present 
broad alluvial surface, until running out completely, 
they only left the Halys, which is fed from the skies and 
runs unimpeded to the sea. Near the place where the 
valley opens into the plain is a flour mill, where traces 
of lignite may be seen in horizontal layers in the banks 
which have been worn by the stream. Passed a short 
distance from the Armenian convent, the residence of 
the Bishop of Sivas; it contains several fine buildings, 
and the whole area is well protected by a stone wall. 
Just before entering the town we came upon a camp of 
Turkish troops, occupying the ground which overlooks 
it. Everything appeared clean and in good order. We 
passed by the country seat of the Pasha, built high upon 
the rising ground on the outskirts of the town, and went 
directly on to our friends who had been anticipating 
our arrival. 

Saturday , July 2nd .—A former pupil of mine, now 
residing at Tocat, had informed me of the existence 
of petrified shells of a tertiary character in a lateral 
valley on the south side of the Plain of Sivas, and we 
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started this morning at 6 to look for the locality, 
several friends accompanying us. There are gardens 
for vegetables on the outskirts of the town; the cold 
is too intense at this elevation (about 4500 feet above 
the sea), to allow fruit to come to maturity; the trees 
themselves, indeed, are mostly killed by the long and 
severe frosts; the only varieties we saw about the town 
were willows and poplars; there- are a few others of 
stunted growth in protected situations in the gardens. 
We crossed the Halys, the Kuzul Urmak, or Red River, 
upon a substantial but narrow stone bridge of twelve 
arches, an Abassidian structure, furnished with a good 
parapet. Instead of being built straight across the 
river, it makes a bend of nearly 40° in the centre, so 
as to present an angle to the current, which, however, 
strikes it obliquely. There is a similar bridge eight 
miles down the stream, which is considerably injured. 
We found a good deal of timber, mostly beams, lying in 
the river and upon its banks. It is cut in the moun¬ 
tains up the stream, and sent down the current to be 
used for building purposes; some of it is employed as 
fuel. Most of the fuel, however, is cut on the moun¬ 
tains, often several days’ journey from Sivas, and is 
brought down upon sledges as soon as the snow allows ; 
this wood is pine and fir. But the natives do not use 
much fuel for warming purposes. They build their 
houses tight, with very thick walls, often four feet, 
mostly of mud bricks dried in the sun; and the roofs 
are terraced with a heavy layer of clay. In the villages 
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the walls are of stone, and the houses partly under 
ground; the occupants are moreover warmed by the 
cattle, from whom they are separated only by a slight 
partition or a railing; and as wood is more easily 
obtained, the constant fire in the chimney ventilates 
the place, for the foul air has no other means of escape 
when the door is closed. The hills we passed over are 
mostly formed of gypsum, often finely crystalline, but 
easily crumbling to dust. Wherever watercourses have 
cut through the gypsum, red sandstone appeared to 
underlie it. We descended into a small plain, which 
has salt swamps in the centre, and is called “Bin Geul,” 
the thousand lakes; salt is here obtained by evapora¬ 
tion ; it is carried to Sivas to market. Salt is obtained 
in the same way in the Oozoon Yaila, a long plain, 
lying to the south, and separated from the Sivas plain 
by gypsum hills. These two sources supply the whole 
of this region as far as Kharpoot. The salt marshes 
in Bin Geul also point to the existence at one time of 
an inland sea or salt lake, which we have already 
suggested as being proved by the fossil remains found 
in the adjacent rocks. We left the swamps upon our 
right. Feeding in the marshy ground were large flocks 
of golden ducks, which often rose in the air and sent 
forth their peculiar harsh note. There were also many 
eagles, but we could not perceive what attracted them 
to the place. We reached, at 7*45, the small Armenian 
village of Bin Geul, situated on the other side of the 
plain, and upon rising ground. It contains about sixty 
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houses and a church. The stones in the walls are 
mostly formed of deposits of sand and pebbles, with 
broken pieces of shells, doubtless formed on the shores 
of a lake of considerable size, or subject to the occa¬ 
sional flow of torrents. These stones are very compact, 
and so adhesive as to be broken with difficulty with a 
heavy hammer. We came, at 8*45, upon a consider¬ 
able river running from left to right among high hills. 
As we could only see gypsum around us, we were 
beginning to despair of finding the object of our search, 
and had already proceeded, some distance back when I 
discovered we had passed by the spot without noticing 
it. Eight by the roadside, and running parallel to it, 
lay an elliptical hillock, 200 yards in length, 50 in 
breadth, and about 50 feet high, which contained so 
many shells as to seem formed of nothing else. This 
was doubtless a bank, where succeeding generations 
had lived and died, and left their tenements to form 
the basis of the houses of their posterity; so that 
now these shells are alone found here, mingled with 
coral, and the soil itself has disappeared. The shells are 
not petrified or altered, but preserved in their natural 
condition, except that they have lost their colour. We 
succeeded after much search in finding a little rock, 
which was marly and probably formed of minuter 
shells. I opened the only oyster we found entire, the 
valves of all the rest having parted. I found it filled with 
hardened sancL Most of the shells were oysters, though 
we picked in all some twenty different species of uni- 
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valves. We found several different species of coral, 
some of them very fine, but ail colourless; the coral 
was very abundant, and may have formed the founda¬ 
tion of the bank. 

I believe that what has already been described re¬ 
specting the Sivas basin will make it sufficiently 
apparent that it is a tertiary deposit, though probably 
one of the older ones. Many have heretofore supposed 
that this region belonged to the coal formation, and great 
expectations have been entertained of the discovery 
and working of coal mines. I confess I never could 
enter into that view, from the few facts I had been 
able to collect upon the subject. All attempts hitherto 
made to find coal have proved abortive, and the little 
that has been picked up from mere traces is bad lignite. 
I have, however, in my possession almost pure bitu¬ 
men in small particles, which is probably too rare to 
prove of any use. I must add to the facts now related 
respecting the Sivas basin, that there is a prominent 
hill rising from the middle of the Sivas plain, and half 
an hour to the east of the town, composed of a stone 
sufficiently hard for building purposes. Slabs are 
obtained thence for paving courts and sidewalks. The 
stone appears to be sand united by lime, and corre¬ 
sponds to the fossiliferous rock described on page 49. 
I have been told that a number of interesting fossils 
have been found in the rock taken from this hill, and 
among the rest the head of a homed animal. My 
efforts to obtain a sight of this valuable relic have been 
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unavailing. It may possibly be an ammonite. The 
only specimen I have* been able to procure is the spine 
and ribs of some small fish. 

A few words may not come amiss here upon the 
tertiary formations of the Peninsula of Asia Minor. 
It is said that such a formation exists in the vicinity of 
Caesarea and Mount Argoeus, but I never have visited 
the place. The tertiary beds of the northern point of 
Rhodes are highly interesting. They consist of sand 
raised to a height of about 200 feet above the sea, and 
slightly inclined inland. The sand is soft, and the 
weather and rains cut it down in steep banks, which 
reveal the secrets of the ancient seas. The shells are 
extremely varied, for I picked up 150 species in a 
short time, and many of them preserve their colours. 
This fact, and the species to which they belong, at once 
indicate the formation to be one of the most recent ter¬ 
tiary. But they are purely marine deposits. Those of 
the Plain of Troy probably belong to the same period 
in time, but they more nearly resemble the tertiary of the 
Paris basin, with which they may be contemporaneous. 
I have never had an opportunity to visit and examine 
this locality, but some fishermen have brought me the 
tooth of a mastodon, which they had picked up near the 
ruins of Troas ; and the formation appears to extend to 
the vicinity of Ren Keuy. Leaving the bank of fossil 
shell and coral, we turned back the way we had come, 
paying closer attention to the rocks adjacent to this 
interesting deposit. The rock in the neighbourhood of 
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Bin Guel seems very much like the substratum of our 
bank, only harder and without shells. It also lies 
higher. It is slightly inclined to the south-west, and 
as the result of all my observations, I conclude that it 
underlies the immense deposits of gypsum which form 
the hill country on the south and south-east of the 
►Sivas plain. The fossiliferous rocks on the north and 
south sides of the plain probably belong to one and 
the same set of layers, and once extended all the way 
across, but have been broken up and washed away in 
the centre, where we now find a lower level and allu¬ 
vium, The cliff in the centre of the plain would then 
be a remnant of this formation, being a connecting link 
between the rocks on the north and those on the south 
of the plain. However this may be, it appears suffi¬ 
ciently clear that the red sandstone underlies the whole. 
It has a slight inclination to the south-east on the south 
side of the plain, as we had seen on the other side, 
still indicating a moving force on the north-west, 
which is the nearest point of the Chamlu Bel. There 
are several questions respecting which I confess I am 
much embarrassed; but whatever theory is adopted, I 
believe that the main facts contained in the above state¬ 
ment will be found true on further investigation. 
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CHAPTER XYI. 

Description of Sivas — Unwholesome air — Coal-hunting — Start 
back to Tocat — Tufaceous rock — View of the Star Mountain 
— Village of Saru Yeri—Ascending the Star Mountain — 

Heaps of boulders — The Summit — Remains of a fort — • 

Ancient road—View from the summit — Strabos description 
of the mountain — Descent — Return to Tocat. 

rp 0 persons who come from the shores of the Black 
Sea, Sivas presents an appearance quite different 
from the towns on the north. The latter offer to the 
eye a mass of red-tiled roofs, and the houses are built 
in great measure of wood obtained from forests not far 
away. On crossing over to the southern slopes of the 
Chamlu Bel, vegetation greatly diminishes: trees be¬ 
come rare, and then disappear altogether, and even 
the bushes are few and assume a stunted appearance. 

The country has been many times burnt over by pas¬ 
toral tribes, for the purpose of increasing the imme¬ 
diate supply of grass for their flocks; and the con¬ 
sequence is that the soil, no longer supported by the roots 
of trees and shrubs, has been carried off by the rain, and 
has left the rocks bare and destitute of the soil requisite 
to support vegetation. The scarcity of wood obliges 
the people to build their houses of stone or mud 
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bricks. Poplars are planted near every watercourse, 
but chiefly in enclosed gardens, in order to obtain 
rafters to support the heavy roofs of clay. From 
Sivas down to the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, 
houses are constructed in this way; and where stone 
can be found sufficiently soft to be sawn, the buildings 
are all made of regularly-shaped blocks of stone, with 
vaulted ceilings, as at Caesarea, Aleppo, Beyroot, &c. 
Sivas presents the appearance of a flat-roofed town, 
with here and there a modern-looking tiled house. It 
occupies level ground, but some fine old stone buildings 
rise above the general line of flat roofs, and on a hillock 
there is an old castle, in a tolerable state of preserva¬ 
tion, one of whose towers has a cloc k that strikes the 
hours. Poplar and willow trees mingle a little verdure 
with the dull colour of the town ; a few vegetable gar¬ 
dens extend along the outskirts, but no fruit is produced 
here: it is all brought from Tocat. It is said that more 
wine and raki are made in Sivas than in Tocat, though 
all the grapes have to be brought from abroad. In 
the latter place the fruit is made into various articles 
of food, to be kept and used through the winter; this 
cannot be done when the fruit has been injured by 
transportation. A few of the streets of Sivas have 
lately been paved: but the greater part are extremely 
muddy in winter, and indeed at all times. The common 
sewers lie open in the centre of many streets, rendering 
the atmosphere both disagreeable and unwholesome. 
Uninitiated travellers generally enter the town in- 
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voluntarily holding their hands to their noses. The 
climate of Sivas is severe, as might be expected from 
its elevation, which we found by barometer to be 
4481 feet. Snow falls abundantly in winter, and lies 
long upon the ground; much of this is doubtless to 
be traced to the neighbourhood of the Chamlu Bel. 
This place has been a missionary station for about ten 
years, originally occupied by two families, and for several 
years past by three. One of the members of the mission 
is a physician, who has acquired a high reputation as 
a skilful surgeon through the whole region. The 
climate of the place appears to be unwholesome for 
foreigners: for, during these ten years, three families 
who have resided for a time have been obliged to leave 
the country on account of ill-health, and the three 
now here are so feeble that they will also soon be 
compelled to remove. Thus it will be seen that the post 
has used up six educated missionaries and their families 
in ten years, making an average missionary life of less 
than five years: a period hardly sufficient to enable 
most foreigners to acquire the language and fully to 
enter upon their work. There is evidently a great call 
for a native ministry in this land, suitably educated 
and fitted to take the place of the foreign teacher; 
but the fear entertained by many lest the natives 
should learn too much renders the prospect of a speedy 
supply of well-qualified men dark in the extreme. 
The mission to Turkey has now existed thirty-seven 
years; and if we are not to-day raising thoroughly- 
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trained labourers for this most promising field, it is to 
be feared that we never shall. On the other hand, the 
idea of carrying on such a work chiefly by means of, 
or under the exclusive direction of, foreigners, is one 
which is sustained neither by analogy nor by the 
experience of the Church. It is certainly clear that 
such was not the system of the Apostles. They ordained 
natives everywhere into the highest grades of labourers, 
whatever that was: they even left the work wholly 
in their hands. It may be that the moderns have im¬ 
proved upon the Apostles, and that we shall yet see 
what does not now appear. At least, this is the hope 
with which our souls have been fed. Nevertheless, I 
believe that Evangelical doctrines will not triumph in 
this land until they become indigenous, and cease to 
be fed and controlled from abroad. 

Monday , July 4th .—Some of our friends here have 
insisted that they could give us ocular proof of the 
existence of good coal in this neighbourhood, and we 
started in the morning for the “ coal deposits,” said to 
lie in the hills to the south of Sivas. We reached 
the foot of these hills at 7. The first rock we met was 
a coarse conglomerate, formed of pebbles of a great 
variety of colours, united by a very strong red ce* 
ment, immediately after which, and higher up the hill, 
we came upon the gypsum-beds. The gypsum here 
crumbles away wherever exposed to the air. Its dip 
in this place is about 45° to the north-east. We de¬ 
scended into a narrow gorge, where w r e were assured 
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coal existed at the bottom. The sides of this gorge 
were steep and rocky, making our descent, without any 
trace of a path, somewhat hazardous. Found the red 
sandstone underlying the gypsum, and with the same 
dip. A small stream runs through the narrow gorge 
or watercourse, and here we saw traces of lignite, or 
bituminous coal, we could not tell which, so fine as 
only slightly to colour the soil. We could not find a 
particle large enough to pick up. The larger speci¬ 
mens brought to me from this spot, as it was stated, 
are now claimed to have come from farther down, and 
I have not heard that it has been discovered in any other 
locality than this; it occurs in the red sandstone which 
underlies the gypsum-beds. The spot in which we saw 
the traces of lignite lies a little west of the Diarbekir 
road, about two hours, or six miles, S.S.E. of Sivas. 
Though ill repaid in our coal-hunting, we found and 
brought away magnificent specimens of crystalline 
gypsum, the finest I ever saw. The amount of this 
valuable mineral existing here is stupendous; it would 
alone supply the wants of the whole world to the end 
of time. The natives understand its use, and plaster 
with it the walls and ceilings of their houses, often 
skilfully working it into tasteful ornaments, and even 
covering their floors with a thick coating of the same 
substance. 

Tuesday , 5th .—Started upon our return to Tocat, 
with the intention of ascending the Star Mountain on 
the way. Left town at 6*15, and reached the booth 
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opposite the guard-house at 11*30. Dr. West, of Sivas, 
and Mr. Burbank, a missionary residing at Bitlis, were 
to join us here, intending to leave Sivas a little after 
us, and they came up when we were lunching. While 
waiting for our friends we had an opportunity more 
particularly to examine the ledge of rock which rises 
perpendicularly near the river bank, of which I spoke 
on our way out. It is a fine specimen of tufa. It offers 
a smooth surface to a height of about 100 feet, thus 
exhibiting the internal structure to great advantage. 
There are layers of deposition which resemble strata, not 
made in exactly parallel lines, but rather by piecemeal. 
I suppose this to indicate that there were large masses of 
vegetable matter, which hindered regular deposition, the 
spaces of which were gradually pervaded by an infiltra¬ 
tion of calcareous sand in solution. The structure of this 
rock seems to indicate that the tufa was deposited at 
distinct periods, the point of contact being marked by 
a margin of greater density and fineness, never smooth, 
but everywhere presenting the distortions common to 
tufa. It was easy to distinguish where a tree had 
fallen down; the calcareous deposit had collected 
around the trunk, the branches, and the leaves; this 
deposit hardened, and when the vegetable substance 
decomposed, it left its room quite empty, exhibiting 
its exact shape. The substance of the rock is highly 
crystalline, and perforated in every direction. 

We left the main road just after crossing the little 
bridge by the mill, and turned up to the right into 
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a narrow lateral yalley, directly toward the Star Moun¬ 
tain, of which we had, from this point, a very good 
general view. It here appeared a regular cone, sharp 
at the top, and covered from the middle up to near 
the summit with a stunted growth of bushes, furrowed 
by several broad lines of bare rock from the top 
downwards, formed bv the descent of rain-water and 



Star Mo untain . 


the rolling down of stones and detritus. The hills 
around were quite barren, with here and there a pro¬ 
minent rock, but generally covered with soil. The 
little plain* in front was carpeted with grass of a rich 
green, and cut in two by the little stream which 
runs down to the bridge by the mill, with bushes and 
a solitary tree upon its banks. Our path seemed to be 
taking us straight to the very foot of the mountain; 
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but we found, as it always happens, that when we had 
passed the first hill there were others still separating 
us from its base. All these hills were equally barren 
of signs of vegetation, though mostly covered with soil; 
not even grass grew upon them. But we passed alluvial 
flats, which were under cultivation, and where moisture 
seemed to sustain a rank grass. We reached Saru Yeri 
at 5*30, a Turkish village of forty houses, occupying 
the end of a narrow valley, and protected on the north 
by a hill of considerable height The people, as usual, 
showed their inaccuracy in measuring time and distance 
by insisting that it is just as far from the mill to 
Karghun as to Saru Yeri; whereas we found it about 
twice as far to the latter place. It is also called four 
hours from the Bekjilik to Saru Yeri; we made it in 
three, but we moved at a rapid pace. There must be 
about one hour’s ride between Karghun and Saru Yeri. 
The people of this village received us very kindly, gave 
us the best lodgings the village afforded, and everything 
they had in the way of eatables. They are rarely 
visited by Franks, and are, therefore, more hospitable 
and unselfish than those who live upon the great routes 
of travel. 

Wednesday , 6th .—The top of the mountain lies due 
east from us. We propose to make the ascent straight 
up from this point, no one in the village knowing any¬ 
thing about a road leading up to the top, of which we 
had heard elsewhere. One of these people, an old 
soldier, just returned home from Mossul, has offered to be 
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our guide; he says he has been to the top before, but 
his subsequent course proved either that this was false, 
or that he had failed to look about him. Not knowing 
whether he would prove to be a true guide or not, we 
made sure of his being useful by loading him with our 
instruments. We started at 5*30, the weather being 
beautifully clear and cool, with a slight breeze from 
the north. The observations already made with the 
barometer, and subsequently confirmed, enabled us to 
ascertain the elevation of Saru Yeri to be 4957 feet, 
which is 120 feet above Karghuu, and not quite 500 
feet above Sivas. Most of us were on horseback, in¬ 
tending to ride up as high as the ground permitted. 
Our course had to be zigzag, over somewhat unequal 
and undulating ground, with a rapid ascent. The soil 
was barren, or covered only with stunted grass, while 
we occasionally passed fine springs of water rushing by 
us. At 6*20 we reached a very fine, cold, and abundant 
spring, which issues out of the ground and rushes down 
the hill with great force. There is a place close by it 
where cattle are folded for 'the night during summer, 
while they feed by day upon the mountain-side. The 
enclosure is a rude stone wall. So far as I could 
ascertain by inquiries, corroborated by my own observa¬ 
tions, this spring is the highest water to be found up 
the mountain. The spring on the other side may be 
higher up, but the statements of the village people 
are always inaccurate. They had told us, for instance, 
that this very spring was near the top of the mountain, 
VOL. 11. f 
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whereas we soon found we had still far to go before 
reaching the summit. Indeed, there were but one or 
two of the people of Saru Yeri who claimed to have 
been to the top at all. The water of this spring flows 
towards the north-west into the northern branch of the 
Star River. The loose statement, therefore, which we 
had so often heard from the natives, even in the villages 
not very far off, that “ a river flows from the top of 
the Star Mountain which is called the Star River,” is 
founded not on fact, unless employed as a figurative 
mode of speech, which is certainly not incompatible 
with the habits of the people. 

Leaving our horses at the spring, we began the ruder 
ascent on foot We had hitherto found little or no 
rock in place, but now had for the most part to 
climb on the face of the rock, amid boulders and 
fragments fallen from above, with stunted bushes and 
flowers of great variety and unusual brilliancy growing 
among them. Higher up, grew dwarfish fir-trees, and 
our progress was impeded not only by the steepness of 
the ascent and by the slipperiness of the rock, but also 
by the thickly-matted bushes. After ascending the 
first steep acclivity we came to more level ground, and 
sitting down to breathe, we noticed that all the upper 
portion of the mountain was covered with masses of 
rounded boulders, varying in size from one to twenty feet 
in diameter, but more frequently of five to ten feet, of 
various shapes, but all having rounded sides and 
comers. These boulders were piled together to an 
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unknown depth in an irregular manner, and presented 
the appearance of streams of loose rocks. The whole 
mountain is formed of black granite, so that these 
rocks must be extremely hard, and the force employed 
in rounding off their edges must have been very great. 
Then the question arises, whence came these loose 
rocks. They cannot have been rolled down from the 
top, for we are near the top already, and, moreover, 
the very summit is piled with them. Nor can it be 
admitted that they have been brought from some other 
point, and heaped on this mountain ; for I believe this 
rock does not occur again for several days’ journey, 
indeed I am not aware of its being found either in 
fragments, or in place, nearer than the region above 
Yozghat Moreover, had it been brought from else¬ 
where, it would not all have been piled upon this 
mountain: some of it would be found scattered below, 
or upon the neighbouring mountains, which is not the 
case. The action of freezing water is the only explana¬ 
tion we can give to the facts and phenomena before us. 
It cannot be supposed that these blocks were brought 
here by an iceberg and dropped in so compact a mass, 
for they would not all be of precisely the same rock 
as the mountain itself, but most probably of some 
different rock which the iceberg had taken up else¬ 
where. The whole surface of this granite cone was 
doubtless smooth when first thrown up from the bowels 
of the earth by the hand of the God of nature, and the 
extreme hardness of the rock long kept it so. But 
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cracks and fissures were in time made by the working 
of the elements; the winter rains and snows entered 
these fissures, froze, and by expansion, broke the 
surface into fragments, chiefly toward the summit of 
the mountain where the surface was not too steep. 
Those of the fragments which lay on the declivities 
rolled below; the others remained where they had 
been broken. These boulders are every winter frozen 
in together, and by the expanding force of ice rubbed 
and crushed upon one another, thereby breaking off their 
sharp angles and rounding them off in every direction. 
This would account for their present appearance, and 
account for it, too, without the supposition of any 
change of place. The largest of these boulders were 
nearest the top of the mountain, and the five hillocks 
which crown the summit are completely surrounded 
with them. I have thus far seen no evidence what¬ 
soever of the action of glaciers or icebergs in Asia 
Minor. The top of Mount Olympus is of common 
granite, and offers precisely the same appearance as the 
summit of Star Mountain, the blocks or boulders all 
consisting of the same rock as that which constitutes 
the mountain itself. This process is going on at the 
present time on the tops of all our high mountains, 
but may be particularly seen at any season of the year 
on Mount Argoeus, where the action of the ice has 
such force as to break off fragments of rock from the 
mountain and hurl them down its sides with detona¬ 
tions resembling artillery. 
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Our course being as nearly straight towards the top 
as the nature of the ground seemed to allow, we were 
obliged to pass over several of these heaps of boulders; 
indeed, they often appeared to cover the whole surface 
in sight. We were obliged to jump from one stone to 
another, and even to scramble over them on all-fours, 
careful to avoid the openings between, where we might 
slip, and become wedged in. I kept by Willie, in 
order to choose the easiest path and avoid danger, as 
well as to restrain that youthful ambition to push too 
fast toward the goal, which he would reach in a 
state of perspiration that would ill fit him to stand 
in the cool breeze at the top. The rest of the party 
moved on more rapidly, and, by diverging to the right, 
found the ground less encumbered with loose rocks, 
and, indeed, before reaching the top came upon the 
ancient road, still in a good state of preservation. 

We reached the summit at 9. We saw only the 
finely crystallized black granite all the way up the 
mountain, and, as far as we could judge from appear¬ 
ances, there exists no other rock here. This is remark¬ 
able, because I believe it is the only spot where granite 
occurs in all this region* But the same thing is met 
with at Sivri Hissar, whose rock is so precisely similar 
to that of the Star Mountain that it is impossible 
to tell them apart. We found at the latter place 
specimens in which the black crystals were large 
and beautiful. Grass is growing up to the very 
summit; here we also picked flowers, and Willie 
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caught a butterfly. The crest of the mountain con¬ 
sists of five hillocks or natural mounds in a some¬ 
what curved line, running nearly east and west, the 


Fort on Star Mountain 




convex side being towards the north. The highest 
of these hillocks is the farthest west, and it is 
crowned with the remains of the fort, while its sides 
are covered both with natural boulders and with the 
hewn stone with which the fort was built. Judging 
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from the large quantity of stones, mostly granite, which 
showed signs of having been hewn by the hand of 
man, the fort must have been a lofty and solid struc¬ 
ture; the latter quality must indeed have been an 
indispensable condition to its standing against the 
terrible blasts and storms of this high region. The 
foundations of the building have evidently been very 
thoroughly dug over, probably in search of treasure, so 
that but a small portion remains to point out the form 
of the fort. The part best preserved is a cyclopean 
wall forming the north-east face of the building, 
and running north-west and south-east; it measures 
56 feet, and is flanked at each end by a solid 
square tower having a front of 12 feet, thus giving 
a face on this side of 80 feet. This is evidently 
the foundation of a wall, for it is level with the 
soil on the inside. It descends in front to a con¬ 
siderable depth, which cannot be ascertained on 
account of the mass of stone resting against it. Fourteen 
feet back from the outer face of this wall is another, 
built exactly parallel, extending only to the edge of 
the towers. Both these walls have but one straight 
face, the stones on the other being of unequal lengths 
and forms; and they are both level with the ground 
inside the fort. Back from the eastern extremity of 
the second wall stand the remains of a semicircular 
structure which must have been either a vault or a 
cistern. Outside the fort, and on the south-eastern 
edge of the hillock on which it was erected, is a cistern 
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whether it was strengthened by an outer wall, for the 
ground is heaped all around for a considerable distance 
with large blocks of stone, mostly hewn, but injured by 
the weather, though the hardness of the granite has 
doubtless enabled them to resist longer than other 
stones. The ancient road is distinctly visible, passing 
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in tolerably good preservation; it is built in the 
shape of a broad well, and is now about 20 feet deep. 
There are no other traces of foundation walls on the 
hillock which offers a rounded appearance, the wall 
now standing cutting off an arc. It is impossible to 
say whether there was a ditch around the fort, or 
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in front of the fort, and going south; it then divides 
into two branches going east and west, evidently fol¬ 
lowing the easiest slopes of the mountain. The western 
road was followed during a good portion of our descent. 
There is a considerable quantity of mortar lying about 
the ruin, as well as bricks. We also found a number 
of hewn blocks of tufa; it must have been brought from 
below, and was probably preferred for some particular 
purpose on account of its lightness, and can have been 
used only for the less solid portions of the structure. 

We were fortunately joined at the summit by an old 
shepherd from the Star Village, who pointed out the 
various objects that are visible from this giddy height, 
and gave us otherwise valuable information. A care¬ 
fully made observation with the barometer gave me the 
height of the top of the Star Mountain as 8556 feet 
above the sea. The day was fortunately beautiful, 
and the horizon clear. There was a slight breeze 
from the north-west, and the thermometer stood at 
67° Fahrenheit in the shade. I was able to take 
valuable bearings of all the important objects visible 
from this point, which materially aided me in construct¬ 
ing the map of this region. We could distinctly see 
with the spyglass the Armenian Monastery, one hour 
from and opposite Tocat; the town itself is hidden in its 
deep valley, and we thus ascertained its precise position. 
In the direction of Sivas we could distinguish the road 
over Melekon, the town itself being hid by the plateau. 
Mount Argoeus, near Caesarea, appeared towering above 
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the horizon; we could just make out the Black Sea 
near Samsoon; the shepherd told us he could some¬ 
times very clearly distinguish it. The distance is 50 
hours, or 200 miles. The shepherd also pointed out 
the two branches of the Star River, which flow 
around opposite sides of the mountain and unite near 
the mill. 

The view from this summit is truly striking as well 
as extensive. The mountain is wholly detached from 
the Chamlu Bel range, although it does not lie far to 
the south of it. It has already been seen that, geo¬ 
logically, it is quite distinct from that range, whose 
only volcanic rock, as far as yet ascertained, is trap 
rock or trachyte. There are several summits in that 
range which attain a considerable height; but none 
will compare with the Star Mountain, which, in its turn, 
is but one-half the height of Mount Argceus. From 
this elevation the whole region around us, though 
mountainous, seems almost level, yet no plains of any 
size are in sight. Even the great Kaz Ova lies hid 
among the mountains, and its place seems a deep gully 
running oast and west. 

I have, thus far, given myself wholly to the 
description of this interesting locality and have kept 
old Strabo in the background. I shall now simply 
report his language, and leave the reader to judge 
whether we are on the spot he describes. He says 
(Lib. xii. cap. iii. p. 39), speaking of the province of 
Cabira, which Hamilton has shown (see ‘ Researches,’ 
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toI. i. p. 347) to be the modern Niksar, that “ here also 
is the so-called New Post.” * He describes it as “ a 
barren and isolated rock, distant from Capira less than 
200 stadia (24 miles). There is a spring at the summit 
whence pours forth much water, and a river flows in a 
deep ravine around the base. The rock above is of 
stupendous height, making the fort impregnable. It 
is a wonderful fortress, yet the Romans destroyed it; 
the surrounding region is so wooded, mountainous, and 
destitute of water, for a space of 120 stadia (14 miles), 
that military operations are out of the question. Here 
Mithridates kept his most valuable treasures, which are 
now laid up in the Capitol, where they were consecrated 
by Pompey.” 

There is no need of any comment, but simply to men¬ 
tion that the Star Mountain is hardly 28 miles from 
Niksar by the present Turkish roads, which are no 
roads at all, but mere tracks made by passing over the 
ground; it is not hard to suppose that under Mithri¬ 
dates, or rather his Roman successors, the distance 
would be four miles shorter. The Star Mountain has, 
indeed, no forests immediately around it; but they are 
not far off, and as the hills have plenty of soil and have 
been under cultivation, the probability is that the whole 
surrounding region was once an unbroken forest, like 
the Chamlu Bel; while the great steepness of the Star 
Mountain itself, causing the soil as soon as formed to 

* In the language of modem Asia Minor this would be Yeni-keuy, 
the new village ; a hundred places are so called now. 
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be washed away, makes it difficult to suppose that 
many trees ever grew upon it. On the whole, Strabo’s 
picture is not only correct, but vivid and characteristic. 
Indeed, one can easily understand that the wily Mithri- 
dates would keep his most valuable treasures in such a 
place as this. The access to the very base of the 
mountain is defended by narrow gorges, some of which 
were strongly fortified in ancient times. The passes 
through the Chamlii Bel at the Bekjilik, and from the 
Art Ova, as well as the Sivas Bekjilik, and through 
the Kara Dere, could each be defended against large 
forces by a handful of men. The whole region around 
is arid, and furnishes no supplies for an army. The 
mountain itself is difficult of ascent. A besieging force 
must lie exposed to the inclemencies of the weather; 
and the position of the fort is such that it could only be 
taken by starving out the garrison. 

We were but an hour descending from the top to 
the spring where we had left our horses. We found 
quite a group of villagers there, attracted to the 
spot by the sight of our smoke and the flavour of a 
sheep which was being roasted whole, turning before 
a blazing fire upon a wooden spit. It was a grand 
meal, seasoned by wholesome exercise, mountain air, 
splendid water, and merry companionship, and full 
justice was done to it by all the guests. The thoroughly 
picked skeleton was set upon a pole, and several fine 
eagles were pecking at it before we were out of sight. 
We reached the village at four, and the friends who 
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had joined us from Sivas started immediately upon 
their return home. 

Thursday , 7th . —Left Sara Yeri at 5 # 30 a.m., forded 
the northern branch of the Star River. Both the 
branches I have observed to be low and easily forded 
during the summer months. But during a great por¬ 
tion of the year fording is dangerous, and travellers 
have been drowned in attempting it They have to be 
crossed at the bridges which stand upon all the prin¬ 
cipal roads. The Star River was here 10 feet wide, 
and ran from right to left through a small plain, at the 
other side of which lies the village of Boodookhtoon, 
which we reached at 6*25. The top of the Star Moun¬ 
tain bore from this place a little south of east We 
travelled among forests of pine, and reached the highest 
point at 9*30. Rock—green shales, often assuming dark 
shades, almost like jaspar. We descended from the 
summer yailas of the Koordish tribes and the pine 
forests, through which we had been travelling, to a 
more varied and luxuriant vegetation; passed the 
summer dwellings of the people of Semeiji Keuy on 
our right, which overlooked a deep and beautiful valley, 
and came upon the Sivas summer or post road a little 
above the Robbers’ Hill. We reached our house at 
Tocat at 5*15. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Circassian music — Bishop Keshish Oghloo — Dedication of new 
chapel— Start for overland journey—Praying places —Villages 
of Seungut Keuy and Pazar Keuy — Fountain of Chermook — 
Farm of Haji Boghos Agha — Kuziilbash labourers — Swamps 
of the Kaz Ova — A pair of somersaults — Village of Yeghin 
Musulman — Spirits of Turkish saints — Village of Chiflik — 
Village of Euren. 

npOCAT, Saturday , July 167A. — Some poor Cir- 
A cassians in rags have been performing music and 
dancing in the street before our door to-day, in hope 
of obtaining a present. One of them played upon an 
iron flute of the kind called nai , while another kept 
time with an instrument I have never seen before. 
It is made of square pieces of board of equal size, 
fastened together like the leaves of a book, and is held 
by a handle, and jerked up and down, the boards 
clapping at every motion. A little boy danced to the 
music very much as do the Bulgarian peasants, taking 
off his cap and throwing it up. The nai was small 
and the tune monotonous. 

Last Sunday the newly appointed Armenian Bishop 
of Tocat made his triumphal entry into town, accom- 
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panied by some 200 horsemen, comprising all the 
principal Armenian gentlemen of the place. They 
were all in great gala, and his holiness rode a fine 
horse, handsomely caparisoned. On Monday he went 
to the Conak, where his firman was read before the 
council and chief citizens. This Bishop is none other 
than the well known and notorious Keshish Oghloo, 
Vartabed of the Armenian convent at Bizeri, whom 
the people despise for his infidelity, priestcraft, and 
ignorance; but he is cunning, and has shown much 
skill in managing Turkish officials; the most influential 
Armenians here, therefore, have declared him to be 
the man of their choice—for the place has been some¬ 
time vacant. They accordingly sent a petition to the 
Patriarch, who obtained the necessary firman from 
the Porte, and the wily priest is now fully installed 
Bishop. 

The work upon our chapel and school has so far 
advanced as to be very nearly completed. What little 
remains to be done can safely be entrusted to the 
pastor and deacon, who have already so cheerfully and 
usefully accomplished the most important task. It was 
moreover time that we should be setting our faces 
westward on our long overland journey. The pastor 
elect was therefore duly and publicly examined as to his 
faith and qualification for the pastoral office into which 
he had not yet been fully installed. With the approval 
of all present, as well as of the representatives of the 
Sivas Mission, and of the Evangelical Church there, 
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the ordination services took place on Sunday, July 24, 
as well as the dedication services of the newly erected 
chapel. The audience was large and interested, and 
the sacramental services of the afternoon were perhaps 
still more impressive. It was, indeed, hard to part 
with this little flock, left comparatively alone in the 
wilderness. But their situation was far better than 
in 1861, when we had left them before. They were 
now perfectly harmonious: had their own pastor 
regularly ordained over them, and a valuable and 
popular teacher in charge of the school. The chapel 
and school were all that could be desired, and gave 
to the Protestants there a feeling of security against 
the apprehension of some day being left at the mercy 
of their enemies, with no option but to get recon¬ 
ciled as best they could with the Armenian Church 
ecclesiastics. They had the elements of growth within 
themselves; would ere long be able to support their 
Christian institutions, their pastor, and school-master, 
and would cease to require further aid from abroad. 
I should probably have felt differently could I have 
foreseen that the teacher, broken down by inadequate 
support, his salary being cut down to a mere pittance, 
and reduced below that of a common day-labourer, 
would sicken of typhus and cerebral fever, and when 
feeble in mind and body would be persuaded by his 
friends to make his peace with the old Church, and 
accept a competent support from them for teaching 
their children as he had taught those of the Protes- 
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tants. There were other sources of anxiety, too, from 
which we then were free. But enough. 

Wednesday , July 27th .—The house was early filled 
with friends who had come to see us off*; men, women, 
and children had a last word to say, and “ salams 99 and 
“ parevs ” to send to the absent ones whom we hoped 
soon to meet. A number of friends accompanied 
us out of town, riding on horses and donkeys. We 
started at 9*30, having been delayed even in the 
streets by many who stood upon their doorsteps to bid 
us good-bye. We took the usual road through the 
meidan , between the great stone khan and the marble 
mosque, by the ruins of the ancient palace of the Abas- 
sidian khans, and under the tottering battlements of 
the old castle, and proceeded through the gardens and 
vineyards along the left bank of the Iris. We stopped 
to lunch at the ancient Muslem praying place, a hand¬ 
some marble structure two hours from town. It is 
hard to say what the purpose of these praying places, 
so called, could have been. The one which lies just 
outside Tocat, on our present road, has a sort of indica¬ 
tion of a Kubleh. It seems much more probable, from 
their position at important places by the road side, that 
they were intended as stations for a police force, or for 
custom-house officers. The one upon the hill opposite 
the town, however, must have been a mosque. Our 
friends had parted from us just before we reached this 
spot. We were again on our way at 1*15, and passed 
the Turkish village of Seungut Keuy, “ the village of 
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the golden duck,” situated on the slope of a hill almost 
entirely surrounded by swamps. A great variety of 
ducks frequent this place in the winter season, and 
cranes are said to live here altogether, and to breed 
their young in the tall grass. But I have never seen 
more than three or four of these birds here at once. 
They are said to be extremely hard to approach, and 
when pursued will run with great speed. They are 
doubtless of the same species as those which perform 
their distant migrations twice every year; but the 
natives distinguish these as “yerli,” indigenous. The 
river is spanned by an old and steep bridge of four arches, 
a Muslem structure, whose perforated sides are peopled 
with wild pigeons. At 3*20 we came to Pazar Keuy, a 
large Turkish village built on the edge of the plain, and 
surrounded by extensive gardens and vineyards, water 
being very abundant. A weekly market is held here 
for the accommodation of the villages of this part 
of the plain. It is the residence of a Mudir and Cadi, 
whose authority extends over the whole rnnjah or 
district of the fo»>£)va. The village contains several 
shops and stordi^lt has lately received the accession 
of a number of Circassian families, who are said to 
be very troublesome, helping themselves to their 
neighbours’ property wherever they find it, instead of 
working for their own support. Instead of passing 
through the village, we took a more direct road 
through the gardens on the right, and then, leaving 
the common highway which passed along the plain. 
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and is now very hot and dusty, rode upon the bluffs 
which skirt it on the left. These bluffs are well 
cultivated and shaded with trees. We turned into a 
side valley, or gorge, beautiful with gardens and 
orchards, with a fine stream coming down from the 
mountain, and passing through the Turkish village 
of Farno, continued along the slope, until at 5*30 we 
passed the Fountain of Chermook. This is a spring 
whose waters rush out with force from beneath a 
ledge of limestone rock some 30 to 50 feet high. 
It is well shaded by poplars and willows. Over the 
spring stands an old bath, whose well-worn stones 
indicate that it has been in use for centuries past. 
The water is supposed to possess medicinal properties, 
and is resorted to even from distant places. The 
name indicates this, for Chermook means a mineral 
spring. We could not, however, perceive that it 
differed from ordinary water, either in taste or in 
temperature. There was once a village here, for 
there are ruins of houses and a decayed mosque. A 
garden is still cultivated: the place, however, seems 
to be feverish owing to the want of draining, which 
might be remedied at a trifling expense. 

At 6 30 we reached the chiflik, or farm, of our 
Armenian friend, Haji Boghos Agha, from whom we 
had received a cordial invitation to spend a night with 
him. It is a valuable property, of which the arable 
lands extend across the whole plain to the mountains on 
the north, and even occupy both banks of the Iris, as it 
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turns northward towards Toorkhal. This gentleman is 
possessed of great natural intelligence, and has enjoyed 
the best educational advantages procurable in the 
country. He has travelled in all parts of Turkey, 
though hardly 25 years of age. Agriculture he loves 
with passion, and practised it with success; but, as gene¬ 
rally happens to the Christian subjects of the Porte, the 
Turks of the whole region, envious of his prosperity, 
have combined to ruin him. They obtained an order 
from the Sublime Porte, requiring that all lands which 
had not been sown for three years should be given up 
to the Circassians. In this country where the system 
of rotation in crops is unknown, where land is abundant 
and labour scarce, a great p6rtion of the arable land 
necessarily lies fallow for long periods. The authori¬ 
ties of Tocat and Pazar Keuy selected the most 
valuable fields on our friend’s estate, proved by Mus- 
lem false witnesses that they had not been cultivated 
for three years, and sent a band of stout and well- 
armed Circassians to take possession of them. They 
settled down only a mile from the very house occupied 
by Haji Boghos Agha himself. And now r there is no 
end to the robberies and vexations inflicted by these 
men. The rightful owner h$s already spent much 
of his property in the vain attempt to obtain redress; 
and he assured us he was only waiting for an oppor¬ 
tunity to sell his estate without too great a sacrifice, 
leave the place altogether, and purchase a farm in 
the neighbourhood of Constantinople or Smyrna, where 
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he believed the Turks would not dare to treat him 
thus under the very eyes of the representatives of 
the European powers. There can be no doubt that 
such conduct on the part of the ruling race, even where 
it benefits them immediately, must ultimately end in 
their ruin; and it argues great blindness on the part of 
the Government authorities not to perceive it. Every¬ 
body can see that this large farm, under the skilful 
management of its present proprietor, brings a con¬ 
siderable revenue to the Government in the shape of 
taxes, while the wretched Circassians, who are put for¬ 
ward to gratify Turkish bigotry and envy, will, in spite 
of the fine lands now handed over to them, long con¬ 
tinue to prove a burden to the Government Treasury. 
Thus does bigotry ever defeat and punish itself; and 
wasted and starved Turkey is already starving those 
who claim alone the right to be fed by her. 

The people who work on our friend’s farm are mostly 
Khzhlbashes, whom he finds very laborious, less deceitful 
than the Christians, and more obedient than the Turks. 
They build their own houses, which are circular, with 
floors considerably lower than the level of the ground, 
and flat roofs. These people look strong and hardy, and 
belong to a peculiar race, probably one of the earliest 
that occupied the Peninsula of Asia Minor. They 
profess to be Mohammedans, but this profession is 
known not to be sincere, and the Turks themselves are 
fully aware of it, and thoroughly hate them for it. 
They do not believe in God, and hold to the trans- 
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migration of souls. In imitation of the Muslems, 
they give their religious teachers the names of Hoja 
(sheikh), and Dervish (religious devotee). We saw 
here an old man said to be 90 years of age, but strong 
and erect, who is called Dervish Hussein Baba. He 
seemed quite gratified by the proposal to draw his 
picture. I noticed that he had remarkably small 
hands and feet. Though many of these people are 
found in all the large towns of Turkey engaged in 
every trade, and filling every office in the gift of 
Government, yet they are mostly addicted to agri¬ 
cultural pursuits: their women do not veil themselves 
in the presence of Christians, but only of Turks. 

Thursday , 2 8th .—The swamps of the Kaz Ova are in 
full sight below us. They do not affect the healthfulness 
of this place, because the wind does not blow from that 
direction during the fever season. In winter they are 
the great resort of ducks and wild geese, which give 
their name to the plain; they are sometimes shot by 
means of flat boats launched upon the swamp, in which 
the sportsman hides himself under green boughs, and 
advances stealthily among the reeds. There are three 
places where the water is very deep. Our host thinks 
they cannot be drained by a cut to the river, which he 
believes too high opposite the swamp. It is generally 
supposed that the intermittent fevers which prevail 
among the country houses situated farthest west in 
the neighbourhood of Tocat, owe their origin to the 
miasma borne from this swamp by the westerly winds. 
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I cannot believe it to be so. The distance, seven 
hours at least, is too great. The swamps around Seun- 
gut Keuy are doubtless the origin of that malaria, 
and the two chifliks, which are near to the latter 
swamp, suffer most severely, while the Tash Chiflik 
is perfectly free from fever. The swamps of the Kaz 
Ova are the resort of numerous wild boars, which 
come out at night and waste the neighbouring fields of 
grain. They have to be watched for a shot; but as 
the people are Muslems, they are often left to rot in 
the field and breed disease, so that Government 
officers have to come and force the farmers of the 
neighbourhood to bury them. 

Started at 7*15. Went over the hills to the west. 
At 9*30 saw the town and castle of Zileh ; it is built 
upon a broad hill with level surface, the town lying at 
the foot of it on the south-east and north-east sides. We 
now had a good view of the plain of Zileh, which we 
were skirting; it looked yellow from the stubble re¬ 
maining in the fields after the harvest, and the appear¬ 
ance, therefore, was one of aridity, though we know that 
it is very productive. But the villages, which are 
numerous, were surrounded with verdure. While travel¬ 
ling over a good smooth road, our pack-horse, which was 
going at a good round pace, hit his fore-foot against a 
stone, and had such a fall as I never yet saw a horse 
accomplish. He went down head foremost, turned a 
complete somersault, and came to the ground with his 
four feet up in the air, his neck twisted round, and the 
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whole load resting on his head. The thing was done so 
quickly that the first we knew of it was the sight of the 
poor animal lying on the ground in that dangerous 
position, running the risk of breaking his neck if aid 
was delayed; indeed, we did for a moment think his 
neck was broken. The muleteer was just behind him, 
riding a diminutive donkey, and in his haste to dismount 
became entangled by the ropes, and went right over 
as if in imitation of the brute’s performance, feet up 
and head down. In spite of our alarm, we all burst 
into peals of laughter; a knife soon cut the cords 
of the load and set the poor animal free, and he was 
carrying his burden again in a few minutes as though 
nothing had happened. We now entered a narrow valley, 
which we followed along its eastern side. It is fertile, 
and its little river flows north toward Zileh, supplying 
several flour-mills along its course. Went over undu¬ 
lating ground into a plain, and crossing a small stream 
entered the Turkish village of Yeghin Musulman 
(Bigoted Muslems) at 12*30. We saw orchards and 
gardens around the village, and found, upon inquiry, 
that we might, for hire, occupy one of them. It 
was surrounded by a mud wall, and thickly planted 
with fruit-trees, which afforded a pleasant shade; the 
only means of access was by a small door at the end of 
a bridge, formed of a single plank over the stream, thus 
affording us a good shelter from the intrusion of the 
curious. There was, moreover, an immense stable for 
our horses near by. In this delightful spot we pitched our 
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tent, and were soon quite at home. The tent stood near 
the graves of three Turkish saints, over which grew a 
vine; the Imam of the village, who had special charge 
of the sacred spot, soon paid us a visit, and after many 
preliminaries and much general talk, advised us, for our 
own comfort, not to remain here. It was Thursday, he 
said, and the saint was in the habit of coming out of his 
grave, on the night of Thursday to Friday, to wash 
his hands and feet and say his namaz ; he was apt to 
be troublesome to strangers upon such occasions (he 
meant Giaours), and we had better keep out of his way. 
I assured him that we were well acquainted with that 
kind of people, and never allowed them to disturb us; 
that the buzzing of a fly would awake us, that our dogs 
never slept, and that our fire-arms comprised twenty- 
five to thirty barrels loaded and primed; in case one or 
two shots should miss the mark, which was not their 
habit, one of the rest would teach any disturber of 
our peace that we were not people to be trifled with. 
“ Oh! said the Imam, your gun will not go off if aimed 
at him ! ” “ Good ! ” I replied, “ we shall run no risk of 
treating him with disrespect, or of hurting his Saintship. 
In case our guns do not go off we shall know it is he y 
and we shall let him move on; but if the gun fires it will 
certainly be a robber, and we shall fire again and again 
until we kill him or he cries Amanl Our guns are 
English; they never miss fire; you see they are very 
different from anything you have ever seen.” At this 
speech he made a very wry face. It probably saved us 
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a nightly visit. Had we not felt too tired, and in need 
of sleep, we might have expressed some fears so as to 
secure a call from the tricky priest, and have given him 
a fright he would have remembered the rest of his 
life. He asked me the next morning, with a smile, 
whether we had seen anything during the night? I 
very gravely replied that we thought we had heard a 
slight noise on the other side of the wall, and our dogs 
had barked; but, seeing nothing, we had not fired. He 
winked his eye and whispered it was he. 

The elevation of this place by the barometer is 
2760 feet. This result cannot be far out of the way; 
but the weather was fitful and blustering, and such as to 
cause the mercury to fall below its mean level. About 
5 p.m. the wind blew for a while so strong from the 
north that it seemed as though it would tear down the 
trees of our orchard; the tallest of our poplars in 
particular bent fearfully. The young men obtained a 
considerable quantity of small game on the trees about 
us, which seemed to be their favourite resort, especially 
about roosting-time, and the Imam had an opportunity 
of convincing himself that what I had said of our guns 
was not a vain boast 

It may here be remarked that the weather has par¬ 
ticularly favoured me in my observations with the 
barometer. During all our joumeyings the sky was 
clear, except upon the occasions specified in my journal. 
This is important, for the most unvarying and uniform 
weather is indispensable to give perfect accuracy to 
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the barometrical observations by which heights have 
to be calculated. The fact sufficiently explains the 
discrepancies to be found in the calculation of heights 
given by different travellers. But, with this reserva¬ 
tion, it cannot be denied that measurements with the 
barometer are quite as reliable as trigonometrical sur¬ 
veys. 

Friday, 29 th .—We left this morning at 6*15. At 
10*15 we entered the miserable little village of Chiflik, 
and, crossing a little stream, entered and took possession 
of a small orchard, thickly planted with fruit-trees and 
poplars. We rested here for several hours, greatly en¬ 
joying the cool shade and the refreshing breeze; the 
only disturbance we met with was from an old woman 
who stood outside of the hedge, and for a long time 
vented her fanaticism by cursing us in all the terms of 
her rich vocabulary, for polluting her orchard with our 
giaour ship. As there was no fruit we could do no 
possible harm, so we just let her enjoy the sound of her 
own voice until she stopped from exhaustion. The land 
all around is fertile, and seems to yield good crops; 
but, at this season, it looks parched and dry. The grain 
had been gathered in, and even the harmans had dis¬ 
appeared. The only verdure to be seen is in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity of the villages, which are uniformly built 
near some spring or water-course, and are shaded with 
trees, mostly poplars, walnuts, and willows. We had 
heard last night, at Yeghin Musulman, that some 
Franks had been there, and had obtained several of 
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those peculiar excrescences found upon the trunks of 
walnut-trees, which are used in veneering, and are called 
“ loupes” by the French. From all accounts, these 
seem to be common, and of a valuable quality, in Asia 
Minor, for we have heard of their being sought for. 
and taken away from all parts of the Peninsula by men 
who have come from Europe expressly for that pur¬ 
pose ; it is said that some of these people have made 
their fortunes in this way. We left our resting-place 
at 1*45, and travelled in a W.S.W. direction. The plain 
gradually rose, and became contracted between the 
bushy heights on the right and left. We reached the 
highest ground on this part of our road at 2*45, and 
ascended to an elevation whence we overlooked the 
valley of the Chekerek Soo, a tributary of the Iris, 
which falls into it on the north of Zileh. The descent 
into this valley was very steep. At 3 we passed 
through a village built upon the slope, in w r hich the 
chimney-tops were made of osier baskets. Riding over 
undulating and cultivated ground, which rose as it 
receded from the river bank, we passed several large 
villages, where we had intended to stop, but found that 
all the people were gone to their summer quarters or 
yatlas. We went on, therefore, to the village of Euren, 
and selected a beautiful camping-ground on a high 
terrace overlooking a series of vineyards occupying 
the sloping hill in front of the village, shaded and 
partly protected on the north by a row of cherry-trees. 
There is a fine old fountain at the corner, with two tall 
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walnut-trees by its side. This spot was frequented by 
turtle-doves, which were numerous, flying all about us. 
While the tent was being pitched our sportsmen bagged 
a sufficient number of the poor birds for a plentiful 
supper; a spit was improvised, and the cookery was 
worthy of the occasion. This spot is high and airy, 
and a tented traveller could nowhere spend a more 
agreeable or refreshing night. I recommend to our 
successors the terraced garden of Euren, under the 
cherry-trees, with a supper of turtle-doves roasted on a 
ramrod. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Turkish village of Beyordoo — Flattering reception — First sight 
of camels — Hot spring and bath — Village of Keuhnek — 
Travelling Koords—Town of Yozghat — Change of muleteers 
— Valley of Kamishjy Boghaz — Pass of Devrend Bogiiaz — 
Ruins of the temple and city of Pterium. 

O ATURDAY, July 30 th .—Started at 6*15. Ascend- 
^ ing a gorge which grew narrow and picturesque 
as we proceeded, we came to cliffs of green shale and 
limestone, indicating a great perturbation. Started a 
fine covey of red-legged partridges on the bank of the 
stream. At 9*45 passed over the hill at the end of the 
gorge among the bold trachytic rocks, which have 
evidently caused all this disturbance and breaking up 
of the crust. At 10 came to a small village on the 
north side of a little valley, which runs off to our 
right. We were constantly mounting as we rode on. 
Having reached the highest point of our ascent, we 
at once began to go down into another valley, and 
travelled along the side of a narrow gorge, whose little 
stream runs down in a direction opposite to our own 
course. The hills on both sides are low; they bear 
only scrub oak bushes, and small wild cypress, com¬ 
pletely shutting us in, so that the heat is intense, 
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and very trying. We were glad to see ahead of us 
the Turkish village of Beyordoo, which we reached at 
11*30, crossing the small stream upon a wooden bridge 
at its entrance. It possesses a stone mosque, and the 
whole population were in holiday attire engaged in the 
festivities of a marriage which is to take place to¬ 
morrow. As soon as we appeared in sight of the 
village a procession was formed to meet us. We were 
preceded by the davool (drum), and zooma (hautbois); 
made a grand entrance into the village; and were led 
up to the mosque, around which the people were col¬ 
lected. They proposed that we should alight there, 
promising us all sorts of comforts; but, having spied 
a beautiful grove of tall willows planted in a circle 
behind the village, we passed through the harmans 
(threshing-floors), whose heaped grain at once indicated 
that we had reached a more elevated region, and 
alighted in the fine grove, which effectually preserved 
us from the sun’s rays, while it allowed the breeze 
to reach us unimpeded. There is a fountain of good 
water close by, and the young men found a fair supply 
of turtle-doves to shoot—the hope of our larder in this 
region. As we went to our quarters, however, the 
music and the crowd followed close at our heels; and 
the only way we could get rid of the nuisance was to 
pay the customary bakshish. 

We were again in the saddle at 2*15. Beached 
the highest point on the hills at 3*10, and here 
met the first camels we have yet seen on our jour- 
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ney. They are not unfrequently found in the Kaz 
Ova, and the Art Ova, though in small numbers. 
They are chiefly employed in carrying ore from the 
mines about Kharpoot to the foundry at Tocat, and 
thence the copper bars to Samsoon. But they are not 
numerous in that region; they appear to avoid the 
northern portions of the Peninsula, where the dense 
forests, and the generally clayey soil, cause the mud 
to remain longer on the ground, making travel dan¬ 
gerous to these animals. They are owned exclusively 
by the Koordish tribes in Eastern Asia Minor, the 
northernmost of whom roam over the country which 
lies between Amasia, Chorum, Zileh, and Tocat. The 
Avshar Ivoords occupy the country around Caesarea, 
chiefly to the east and north of that place. They, how¬ 
ever, make excursions as far as the neighbourhood of 
Karghun and Gurun. They all have camels, some of 
which are very fine. Farther west the Koords give 
way to the Turkmen. 

We now began to descend toward a very extensive 
undulating plain, in which lie Keuhneh, Sorkun, and 
other important towns. No high mountain appeared in 
any quarter of the horizon. We passed over a series of 
low hills, with neither tree nor shrub, most of which 
have at some period been under cultivation. There was 
fallow land enough for the Sultan to supply any number 
of his Circassian guests, without robbing his Christian 
subjects. Shallow valleys occupy the lower grounds, 
and convey the waters of the region southward to the 
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Halys. At 3*45 we descended into a fertile valley a 
quarter of a mile wide, which runs toward the south¬ 
west. All the rock around here continues to be green 
shales. The height from which we had descended ap¬ 
pears to form the watershed between the Halys and 
the Iris. Before we reached it all the streams flowed 
toward the Chekerek, which is a tributary of the Iris. 
We now found them all flowing toward a stream that 
passes by Keuhneh, and goes southward toward the 
Halys. Kiepert’s map makes all these streams tributary 
to the Chekerek, which is a mistake; but the region 
appears not to have been examined before, as Kiepert 
marks the course of the streams only with dots. At 
4*30 passed a village on our left, and by it an extensive 
and apparently ancient cemetery, with large blocks of 
rough stone to mark the graves. The plain now widens, 
the hills which enclose it continuing very low and 
rolling; it is well planted with wheat, flax, beans, and 
Indian corn, or maize. The water of the little stream 
is used for the purpose of irrigation. At 6*30 we passed . 
through the village of Karular (women). From this we 
descended at 7 to a still lower level, a purely alluvial 
plain, which appears very rich. It will thus be seen 
that there are here several distinct levels, the highest 
being shown by the low hills of green shales, and the 
lowest being alluvium. We now came upon the stream, 
which we found about 10 feet wide: it is used to water 
gardens on both banks. We found upon the left side 
an encampment of Koords, whose flocks of goats and 
VOL. II. h 
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sheep were feeding in the grassy meadow, guarded by 
savage-looking dogs. There were several Angora goats 
among them, distinguished from the rest by their pure 
white colour, and the glossiness of their coat. Their 
form, however, seemed more like sheep than goats. 
These were the first specimens of this, breed we had 
met on this journey. I was disappointed to find them 
so small; I inferred they were young, but subsequent 
observation upon a large scale has convinced me that 
this kind of goat stands a good deal lower on his legs, 
and is smaller every way than the common species. 

As we crossed the stream, a solitary camel of large 
size was led along the road, majestically bearing a 
very large maffa filled with women. It was hand¬ 
somely rigged out, and appeared to belong to people of 
wealth. They were probably coming to the hot baths. 
These are situated near the right bank of the river, 
the hot water issuing from a spot about 20 feet 
above the level of the stream, and flowing into it. 
Over this spring is erected a building, which consists 
simply of a square enclosure of stone walls, 30 feet 
by 20, and 12 feet high, of modern construction, with 
a door near the south-west corner, and recesses in the 
walls for stowing away the clothes. Timbers are laid 
across the top, so that it can be covered with a tent- 
cloth in the winter. The bath itself consists of a 
depression, or oblong basin, at the north-east corner, 
paved with slabs and 10 feet lower than the general 
floor. The spring issues at the corner itself, and a 
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hole in the eastern wall constantly carries away the sur¬ 
plus water, maintaining a depth of about 4 feet. The 
basin measures 12 feet by 10, and there are stone steps 
leading down into the water. I wished to obtain 



Hot Spring, near Keuhneb. 


the temperature of the water, but my thermometer 
marked only 140° of Fahrenheit, which the mercury so 
quickly reached that I was unable to make an ob¬ 
servation. The water is whitish, as though containing 
some alkali, but it forms no deposit. In the basin 
it felt quite warm; and it was almost impossible to 
hold the hand in it where it issued from the ground. 
The place is resorted to by many people from the whole 
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surrounding region, it being supposed to contain valu¬ 
able medicinal properties; but it is said to be hurtful 
to remain long in it The water which runs out of the 
hole at the eastern wall falls into deep trenches, which 
are lined with hewn stones. The lowest of these are large, 
and appear very old, arguing that the ancients made 
use of this spring. On the inner face of the northern 
wall is a Turkish inscription cut in the stone, probably 
placed there when the building was repaired. No fees 
are required, and no one appears to have charge of the 
place, although a small house, close by, is occupied by 
people who seem to sell refreshments or keep lodgers. 
The effect of the water upon the skin was found to be 
somewhat peculiar by those of us who went into it. As 
long as a limb or the whole body was immersed no par¬ 
ticular sensation was experienced, but, when brought 
out into the air, the skin at once became extremely 
hot, and remained so for some time; it was covered 
also with irregular red patches. The general effect 
upon the system, after remaining even but a few minutes 
in the water, was drowsiness, hunger, and great weak¬ 
ness. A slight whitish deposit is left upon the skin, 
which, on rubbing, feels like soap. The water of this 
spring rapidly dissolves soap. 

The hills from which we had descended were of 
green shales; but, when we reached the plain itself, 
we found that even its highest level was formed of 
sandstone, which, in some places, is quite red. But, 
at the spring, the rock is coarse granite. We found 
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granite also all the way from the spring to the large 
village of Keuhneh lying directly north of it, about one 
hour distant. The hillocks which bound the plain on 
the west are all of the same rock, and boulders are lying 
about, and are used as landmarks , for the fields. The 
soil around Keuhneh is level, fertile, and well cultivated. 
We passed through the village, and found a convenient 
garden on its southern edge, where we pitched, our tent 
under a cluster of trees. 

Sunday , 31$tf.—We had a pleasant and quiet day of 
rest; we spent most of it in reading and singing, and 
had a refreshing little service by ourselves. In the 
afternoon we had some interesting calls, among which 
was that of a young Circassian officer in the Turkish 
service, who has come here to take the baths. The 
country around us is one extensive level plain, under 
good cultivation, with here and there clusters of 
trees, and bounded near the horizon by low hills, such 
as we had passed on our way here. There are many 
mares kept in these fields, and some of them appear 
to be fine animals. We also saw a good many camels, 
one of them white. The homed cattle, however, are 
small, and look feeble. Keuhneh is at an elevation 
of 3752 feet, which shows a considerable rise since we 
left Tocat We are, indeed, but 700 feet lower than 
Sivas, while the climate appears to be much milder. 
But there is no Chamlu Bel about here! 

Monday , August 1st .—We had a ride of six hours 
before us to Yozghat, and a rise of about 700 feet, 
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not to speak of the greater heights we might have 
to encounter on the way. We started at 5*30 a.m., 
and following a direction due west, soon overtook a 
Koordish tribe, who were travelling, with all their 
goods and chattels, in the same direction as our¬ 
selves. There were long lines of camels loaded with 
property; the men and women mostly rode horses and 
donkeys. Several carried hawks upon their fists, 
and wore a thick glove for this purpose; all the birds 
were blind-folded. They had several dogs, but only 
one seemed to be fit for sporting purposes. The chief 
rode upon a skeleton of a horse at the head of the 
file; he was an old man, and proposed to give us the 
hawk he was carrying upon his fist, in exchange for 
one of our dogs. We replied that our hawks, pointing 
to our guns, were quicker, more obedient, and less 
troublesome than his, so that we did not care to acquire 
any of his birds. The country all around here is weari¬ 
some to the sight. Neither tree nor bush relieves the 
eye; the land has all the appearance of having 
been formerly under cultivation, but there is a scarcity 
of water in it. Came upon the highroad from Amasia and 
Chorum; it has lately been repaired in this part, and 
is good for carriages. It looked like civilization to see 
the lines of the telegraph upon it. Went over the hill, 
and from the top obtained the first sight of the town 
of Yozghat, which lies at the bottom of a valley run¬ 
ning east and west, rising slightly upon the slopes on 
either side. Vegetable patches occupy the bottom of 
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the valley; there are some trees and private gardens 
about the town, and an isolated grove upon the slope 
of the southern hill. With these exceptions all is 
barren and parched. The houses are made of rough 
stones united with mud, or of mud bricks, and are all 
covered with red tiles. As we approached the town, 
we could distinguish some very good-looking houses, 
and one handsome mosque with a minaret. The size of 
Yozghat is about half that of Tocat. The rock at the 
bottorh of the valley is sandstone, which, in some places, 
is of a deep red, like brick, and in others of as deep 
yellow an ochre. We reached the town at 11*30, and went 
to the house of the Kev. Mr. Farnsworth, an American 
missionary who is stationed in Caesarea, and often 
spends the summer in this place. His house is situated 
upon a slight declivity, which overlooks the gardens at 
the bottom of the valley, and affords a good view of a 
considerable portion of the city. We could distin¬ 
guish from this spot a wall about 10 feet high running 
around the town, though it is broken down in several 
places. Yozghat is a place of recent origin; its con¬ 
venient position with regard to this portion of the 
country, has led to its being made the seat of govern¬ 
ment for the Province. 

Tuesday, 2nd .—The native Evangelical Church and 
community have been very frank and cordial in their 
intercourse with us, and I am pleased with their 
spirit, and their earnest desire for instruction and 
improvement. I visited their prosperous school, and 
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at their own request, addressed them in the chapel, 
respecting the condition of their brethren in different 
parts of the country. I found the elevation of Yoz- 
ghat, at Mr. F.’s house, to be 4418 feet. This is 
equal to the height of Sivas. The climate of these 
two towns is said to be identical, but the position of 
Yozghat, in a narrow valley, must expose it to be 
visited by strong winds, while there may perhaps be 
less snow than at Sivas. 

Wednesday , 3rd .—We left Yozghat at 9-30 a.m. 
We had been obliged to part with our faithful Tocat 
muleteers, they having engaged to come only as far as 
here. Their places were taken by two Turks, who 
came to us very highly recommended, but whom we 
immediately discovered to be quite ignorant of their 
business; longer experience unfortunately revealed so 
many other failings, that we seized the first opportunity 
of getting rid of them. Our road led us in a northerly 
direction, through a narrow gorge, which took us to 
the summit of the high hills, on that side of the 
valley of Yozghat. The steepness of the road, and 
the inexperience of our new hands occasioned much 
delay; for the load turned over several times, and once 
barely escaped falling down a precipice of great depth ; 
as it was, one box rolled some distance down the hill. 
We had to set our own shoulders to the work of loading, 
and greatly regretted the loss of Osman Agha, our 
neighbour at Tocat and a member of the police force 
of that place, whom we had taken as guide as far as 
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Yozghat, and who had turned out the most accommo¬ 
dating aud useful fellow I ever had with me upon the 
road; he was invaluable in always getting us the best 
accommodation and provisions our resting-place pos¬ 
sessed, acted as groom and horse-doctor on emer¬ 
gencies, and was everywhere and everything; best of 
all, he left us with evident regret, and was pleased with 
very moderate pay. I believe that he and our mule¬ 
teers would have come with us as far as our journey’s 
end, had not both they and we been afraid of the cost 
of their return home; it is certain, however, that we 
should have found it economical had we engaged them 
at any reasonable price. We henceforth depended 
upon the good will of the pashas and mudirs, and a 
handsome bakshish, for a guide; the man the Go¬ 
vernor of Yozghat gave us knew so little of the road, 
that he had to inquire about it as we proceeded, and 
was constantly talking about his being very feeble, 
and having just recovered from a long illness, and his 
horse having just come from eating grass; he always 
extended his hand for and expected the best morsels 
at each of our meals, and could not refrain from help¬ 
ing us to get rid of our tea; he finally abandoned us 
long before reaching the point to which he had pro¬ 
mised to accompany us, saying he would utterly break 
down if he proceeded any further; this was probably 
a trick for getting a present, but it failed, for we 
took him at his word and summarily dismissed him. 
Our progress was very slow, owing to the steepness 
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of the ground, and still more to the frequent turning 
over of our loads, from the ignorance and inexperience 
of our new muleteers. Indeed they had to take several 
regular lessons on loading before we could make any 
head-way; and in order to do this, we ourselves loaded 
our two pack-horses systematically before their eyes, as 
we had learnt by long experience and travel; adding 
sundry homely expositions of the philosophy and the 
laws of balance, and the strain upon ropes. Fortunately 
the men turned out less stupid than might have been 
expected, for they finally got their lesson so well, that 
we had no more trouble from this source, though we 
soon had worse grievances to urge against them. 

We now began to descend, and at 12*30 reached a 
fountain, where we stopped for luncheon. After passing 
over undulating ground we entered a narrow gorge 
watered by a small stream; its careful cultivation 
indicated the neighbourhood of human habitations. 
This high region seems to enjoy a good deal of rain, 
for water was abundant, and the richness and freshness 
of the vegetation reminded us of the showery neigh¬ 
bourhood of Samsoon. We left the village of Dishek 
on our left, when we suddenly turned with the valley 
to the right, still travelling near the bank of the stream. 
Came to a fountain of very fine water, and proceeded 
through a charming valley full of flowers and fresh 
green grass, the fields being covered with standing 
crops of wheat Harvest was just commencing. This 
spot is called Kamishjy Boghaz, or the valley of the 
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reed gatherers, and reminded us of the rich and beau¬ 
tiful vale which runs south from Tocat Farther down 
the land was not equally well cultivated, and much of it 
is covered witli dwarf oaks. Travelling near the bank 
of a stream, we entered a gorge, which soon turned 
to the south, and became very narrow and precipitous, 
stupendous rocks frowning on both sides, while the 
stream roared among the fallen stones at the bottom. 
We could no longer travel upon the water’s edge, but 
climbing over a rocky road on the right, passed above 
a mill, and proceeded on the bushy slope of the cal¬ 
careous mountain, the stream flowing at the bottom of 
a narrow and deep cut on our left. The difficult pass 
we had just gone through is called Devrend Boghaz* 
The view at this point is grand and picturesque in the 
extreme, and the place could be defended by a handful 
of men against the largest army in the world. Our 
path now led us into a broad valley, but we could see 
on our left the continuation of the deep fissure, at the 
bottom of which the stream continues to flow. After 
riding a while upon this sort of plateau, we rapidly 
descended into the fissure by a zigzag path trodden in 
the soil; there was hardly room for anything but the 
passage of the impetuous stream, upon which have 
been erected three flour-mills, at different points. The 
rock now stands boldly up on both sides, rising to a 
great height, but huge fragments are hangiug about 
or have tumbled to the bottom, giving the scene a 
character most chaotic. The fallen rocks finally quite 
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close up the passage through the gorge, so that the 
stream escapes through a straight fissure, 10 feet wide 
at the bottom and 200 feet deep in height, cut smooth 
through the solid rock, as though by human hands. The 
path now leads through an opening to the right of the 
fissure, and the gorge slightly widens; then comes another 
chaotic scene, as though Titans and giants of stupen¬ 
dous height had fought and tumbled over the moun¬ 
tains and the hills in their wrath. The stream with 
difficulty finds its way through the cracks of this last 
barricade, dashing and foaming among the rocks; it 
then suddenly emerges into the great plain of Boghaz 
Keuy, which stretches out to the very horizon, and its 
waters henceforth sluggishly pursue their way among 
the remains of ancient cities. Our own path through 
this pass (Boghaz) lay among the chaos of rocks; 
limestone of a crystalline character, shales, conglome¬ 
rates, and trap-rock, seemed to stare in amazement at 
each other, wondering what could have mixed them 
up so. I do not remember any spot that has produced 
a similar impression upon my mind. The northern 
edge of the mountain cluster I have been describing, 
from the Devrend Boghaz to the Lower Boghaz, near 
Boghaz Keuy, forms a pretty regular wall, running east 
and west, and constituting the southern boundary of the 
level plain, whose broad and fertile fields, covered with 
the fruits of man’s labour, and studded with villages, 
present a singular contrast to the chaos of rocks from 
which we now emerged. I confess that while going 
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through the lowest part of the pass, I was constantly 
thinking of the third picture in Cole’s famous ‘Voyage 
of Life,’ where the poor traveller is represented standing 
up with clasped hands upon his shattered bark, the 
guardian angel visible far away beyond the clouds, 
while the rushing stream of misfortune is dashing him 
onward toward fearful precipices, leaping into fissures 
of almost immeasurable depth; the stupendous cliffs 
hanging overhead, the chaos of shattered rocks, the 
broken trees upon the bank, and the very bend in 
the river, all was there; and far away, down beyond 
the whole, I could see the smooth plain stretching out 
to the horizon, occasionally darkened by the shadow’ 
of a passing cloud, not unaptly imitating the ocean of 
eternity, into which the little bark is soon to be ushered. 
I involuntarily said to myself: Can it be that Cole had 
visited this spot ? So true it is that genius and nature 
both tend to the same ends, and produce the same 
glorious results! 

As we came out of the Boghaz we landed upon a 
plateau occupying the left bank of the stream, where 
lie the remains of the great temple described by Texier, 
and of which Hamilton has given a very good plan. 
A minute examination enabled us to find only unim¬ 
portant errors, referring solely to the internal commu¬ 
nications existing between the different apartments. 
It must have been a grand edifice, and its high posi¬ 
tion, with a slightly inclined and extensive square in 
front, must have greatly heightened the effect. Bricks, 
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broken stone, and pieces of mortar, cover the whole 
plateau on the east and north, indicating that here lay 
the ancient city of Pterium; while a wall, protecting the 
temple on the south, extended as a line of circumval- 
lation to the small forts on the west. The citadel or 
acropolis occupied the top of a mountain opposite, in 
a direction nearly south of the temple. It must have 
been a place of great strength in those days. The 
stream which comes down through the Boghaz, has 
hardly entered the plain when it receives a small 
tributary from the east, and running westward flows 
on towards Sungurlu. The present village of Boghaz 
Keuy, or Village of the Gorge, occupies both banks 
of the stream, about 300 yards from the temple; 
and there are here, also, many old walls and ancient 
remains. Indeed, one cannot avoid the conclusion that 
Pterium was once a rich, well fortified, large, and popu¬ 
lous city. We crossed the stream over a bridge, and 
went to the Agha’s Konak, a large establishment, in 
the old Dereh Bey style, facing the west, which we 
reached at 5. The Agha himself was not at home, 
but his brother received us with marked attention, gave 
us the best room in the house, and invited us to dine 
with him. We, however, made the most of our time, 
by immediately going over to see the ruins, which we 
minutely inspected. But they have been faithfully 
described by others, and particularly by Mr. Texier, 
who has thrown into the inquiry so much learning and 
acuteness, that I feel incapable of adding anything to 
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what has already been published upon the subject. I 
shall, therefore, merely state such items as have been 
omitted by my learned predecessors; for these ruins are, 
perhaps, the most remarkable and important that occur 
in the whole Peninsula of Asia Minor. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Detailed description of the ruins of Pterium — Forts — Subterranean 
passage — Carved rocks—Hypothesis respecting their meaning 
— Arrival at Euyuk. 

npHURSDAY, 4th .—An observation taken on the 
A piazza of the Mudir s house enabled us to ascertain 
the position of Boghaz Keuy above the sea-level as 
3515 feet. This is 900 feet below Yozghat, and, as we 
first went up on leaving the latter place, the descent 
from the upper to the lower Boghaz must be more than 
1000 feet. It is also worthy of note that Boghaz Keuy 
is about 1000 feet higher than Sungurlu, as we shall 
see by-and-by, when we come again upon the water 
which flows by the ruins of Pterium, while the level of 
the Halys at Diashkhan is about the same. We took 
an old Turk for our guide, and started off* at 7 a.m. to 
see the lions of the place, sending on our baggage to a 
village on the road to Euyuk. About one mile to the 
south of the Boghaz Keuy, we saw the remains of two 
small forts built upon isolated rocks, which rise from 
the general level. The foundation-stones were all we 
found in place, and these are regularly shaped blocks 
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of limestone and brescia, similar to those of the temple. 
We found an inscription upon the smooth and inclined 
surface of a rook in one place; the letters were about a 
foot high, but they were so badly injured that we could 
not distinguish their form. The ground here is more 
elevated than at the temple plateau, and the city wall, 
which passes along the south side of the temple, ex¬ 
tends to this point. We now rode to the south, and 
passed over the first line of rocky hills which form the 
southern boundary of the plain, and which are much 
lower than at the Boghaz. There is here a small valley 
running east and west, and, following it eastward for 
some distance, we came to an entrance or doorway into 
a subterranean passage, which is built in a northerly 
direction toward the centre of the hill. The doorway 
itself is formed of three hewn blocks, two of which are 
set up perpendicularly, while the third lies across the 
top. Some building must once have existed here, as 
is evident from the great quantity of hewn stones now 
lying about in confusion. Having scrambled over these, 
we entered the passage formed of two side-walls of hewn 
blocks, set upright, but considerably inclined inward at 
the top, with flat stones for a roof. The height of the 
passage is seven feet, while the width is also seven feet 
at the bottom, but it narrows upwards. We advanced in 
this passage for a distance of 45 yards by measurement, 
when our further progress was arrested by a block which 
had fallen from above, and completely closed the way. 
Having examined the ground overhead, we thought it 
vol. 11. t 
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resounded under foot for a distance of a mile to the 
east, and it seemed to us that the stones oyer all this 
space presented an appearance not unlike a vaulted 
roof Beyond this the hill comes to a stop, and we there 
found the remains of a square fort by the side of an 
old road, which skirts the hill from the entrance of the 
vault. As no necropolis has been discovered near 
Pterium, it may be worth while to inquire whether this 
subterranean work, which crowns the hill on the south 
of the town, be not something of the kind. At any 
rate it would probably be not a fruitless undertaking 
to effect an entrance beyond the point of obstruction we 
encountered. This is quite a different excavation from 
the one visited and described by Texier, and which lies 
below, near the river, and in the old town. The square 
fort we found by the road-side stands on the edge of 
the hill, and a valley of some 300 yards in width 
separates it from the acropolis. The hill of the acro¬ 
polis extends to the Boghaz itself, of which it forms the 
western flank. The ruins of the castle are visible from 
below, but the ascent is steep and difficult, and we had 
no time to spare. We therefore descended to the plain, 
and, crossing the river, rode eastward to the Yazili 
Kaya, or carved rocks. The place is about two miles 
from Boghaz Keuy; it is a sort of offshoot of c alcareous 
rocks, which leaves the general line of the mountains 
that form the southern boundary of the plain, and ad¬ 
vances north into it. The carved rocks are found in 
a recess in the north-west side of this limestone, and 
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are certainly highly interesting. There has been so 
much doubt and controversy respecting their charac¬ 
ter and origin, that I shall abstain from “ darkening 
counsel by words without knowledge.” This much, 
however, I may be permitted to say, with all defer¬ 
ence to those who know better, that the isolation of the 
place and the very form and general -character of 
these extraordinary remains, gave me the impression 
that the carvings are commemorative of some one 
event that occurred in their vicinity; that this w*as 
not a building, a place of gathering for often-recur¬ 
ring rites, but a monument and memorial of an occur¬ 
rence which the parties concerned desired to impress 
upon the minds of their successors and descendants. 
On the next page is a carefully drawn plan of the rela¬ 
tive positions of the carved faces of the rocks; the area 
enclosed by the lines is an empty and uncovered space; 
it will be seen that its extreme irregularity precludes 
the supposition of this having ever been either a 
tomb or a chamber. This will be made clearer if 
we remember that this recess is evidently formed 
by the accidental throwing together of very large 
blocks of limestone, of various heights, sizes, and 
shapes, which no human power could ever stir from 
their place, and of which the surfaces alone have 
been slightly smoothed over previous to carving; or 
rather, as these figures are in relief, the face of the 
rock has been cut away just sufficiently to form them, 
and the space between and around smoothed with 
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a chisel. There is not the slightest proof that a 
roof ever existed; all the evidence is the other way. 
Nor is there the smallest proof of a wall having ever 
existed across the entrance, but rather the contrary. 

Seal' of 50 ‘ 



Moreover the second passage is narrow and irregular ; 
and this, besides some interesting carvings, contains 
rock-tombs. The following measurements will give an 
idea of the dimensions of these carvings. The breadth 
of the surfaces carved on these rocks by the hand of 
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man,at*an equal elevation around the afea, are lettered 
on the plan, and measure as follows:— 


A = 40 feet. 

B = 17 feet. 

C = 4 feet. 

D= 11 feet 1 in. 
E = 18 feet 4 in. 
F= 17 feet 10 in. 
G = 23 feet. 

H = 7 feet. 


1=9 feet. 

J = 14 feet 5 in. 

K = 20 feet 9 in. 

L= 13 feet 8 in. 

M = 14 feet. 

N = 4 feet only of chiselled 
surface. 


Making in all 124 feet and 1 inch of bas-reliefs. The 
line 0, the entrance, measures 48 feet. The other 
passage is nearly parallel to the side N H, but 
branches into two: one portion turning irregularly to 
the right, while the other comes round to the left, 
and would communicate with the main portion did 
not the rock H block the way. The smoothed sur¬ 
face and nearly obliterated carvings on the block H 
are proof that it occupies its original position, and 
has not fallen into its present place since these carv¬ 
ings were made. 

I must say that Mr. Texier’s drawings are much 
more perfect than the original carvings, which are 
greatly injured by time, and they produce a materially 
different impression. He makes some clever guesses 
on doubtful points, but it seems hardly fair for him to 
make drawings of what he supposes carvings once to 
have been, and give them to us as faithful copies of 
their present appearance. It has seemed to me, there¬ 
fore, that the reader would be glad to have a faithful 
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This is the central and principal group of the whole 
work. It evidently represents the meeting of a man 
and a woman, each of whom is followed by a long train 
of attendants, mostly of his or her own sex. The chief 
figures are represented larger than the rest, which is in 
accordance with both Assyrian and Egyptian custom. 
The King stands on what seem to be men with pointed 
caps, bending their heads forward while he stands upon 
their necks ; the Queen and her son (?) stand upon pan¬ 
thers or leopards. Texier has figured a unicorn by the 
side of each; I did not succeed in making out what it 
was. I think the women all hold staffs in their hands. 
The double-headed eagle is worthy of notice here. This 
plate represents all the carvings upon the face marked 
G in the plan, and faces the visitor as he enters the 
area. It is also the converging point to.vard which all 
the other figures turn their faces. 



Carvings on Hocks E and F. 
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The six figures represented on the previous page are 
carved upon the face marked F in the plan. The two 
in the middle appear to be women, but they are badly 
injured. The last would seem an important personage 
from his abundant millinery and the ponderous emblem 
of the Divinity which he carries like a helmet on his 
head. The lower figures occur in the centre of the 
surface marked E in the plan. It looks like two men 
carrying an ark or boat* but is very much injured. 



Carving on Rock I. 


The two women here reproduced are the best pre¬ 
served portion of the right-hand or Queen’s procession, 
which appears to be composed of women, wearing lofty 
tiaras, with long robes girded around their waists, lean¬ 
ing on staffs and carrying flowers in their hands. They 
occur on the surface marked I in the plan. The figures 
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on the surface at J are badly injured, and K is very much 
broken down. But the Pontiff occupying the surface 
marked L, is the best preserved figure of the whole, and 
I have taken special pains to reproduce it correctly. 



Carving on Pock 1.. 


He wears a cap of felt (?) with a turban around his 
head, holds a sort of sceptre or staff of state in his left 
hand, and a sacred symbol appears above his right. The 
expression of his countenance is humble and devout. 
His features, and indeed those of all the figures, are 
regular and handsome. They certainly have nothing 
African about them. 
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The figures here reproduced cover the right side of 
the narrow passages above described as nearly parallel 
to the southern face of the carved recess, and almost 
communicating with it at H. The left-hand figure is 



Carvings on right side of passage. 


doubtless the Divinity of these people; he wears their 
cap, has their large ears, but features more marked and 
harsh. His body is formed of four lions, the emblems 
of strength, the lower two of which have the tails of 
fishes. He is set upon a fluted pillar, and seems to 
avert his face from his worshipper. The latter wears 
an uncommonly tall cap, highly ornamented, and brings 
a child or youth, around whose neck he has passed his 
arm while he holds his hands within his. The emblem 
is the same as on surface L. 

I have reproduced with great care a sculpture 
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which appears to have been uncovered since Texier’s 
visit, occupying the left side of the passage, and nearly 
opposite to the last figures. It is by far the best pre¬ 
served of these bas-reliefs, and quite uninjured, having 
apparently been but recently uncovered from the earth 
which hid it, being very low down. I was informed by 
our guide that it was uncovered by a Frank, who was 
taking photographs, and whom I suppose to be Mr. 



Carving* on left side of Passage. 


Perrot, a young Orientalist of great merit. The want 
of space, however, could not have allowed him to 
photograph the carvings in the narrow passage. The 
figures here represented are twelve soldiers, of whom 
I give but six, as they are exactly alike. Their 
regular features, large ears, peculiar caps and swords, 
like sickles, are the points which deserve special 
notice. 
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It is certainly highly interesting and instructive to 
be carried back so vividly to the men who lived here 
so many ages ago, whatever hypothesis may be adopted 
respecting the monument I have briefly described, and 
which is worth a long journey to see ; especially if the 
monument at Euyuk, which will presently be described, 
is included. It may be added in further explanation 
of the Yazili Kaya bas-reliefs, that the figures of 
the King and Queen measure 4 feet 10 inches in 
height. The other figures generally measure but 
2 ft. 7 in. to 2 ft. 10 in. The figure of the Priest, 
however, on the surface marked L, is G ft. 4 in. high. 
The slab G contains seven principal figures and seven 
accessory, 14 in all. The slab F, G; E, 7 ; D, 6 ; C, 3; 
_B, 13. The surface A is smoothed over with the chisel, 
but contains no figures. The surface H is indis¬ 
tinct ; at I but 2 figures can distinctly be made out; 
J, 7 ; K (?); L, 1; M and N have no figures, though 
they are smoothed with the chisel. So that this prin¬ 
cipal recess contains at least 59 figures; the narrow 
passage has 14 more. Mr. Texier’s hypothesis is the. 
most probable I have met with. It does great honour 
to his ingenuity and scholarship. He supposes the 
introduction of the worship of Astarte, in Phrygia, to 
be here represented. I cannot imagine that there is any 
ground for the supposition that these carvings represent 
the conclusion of a treaty, or a peace between the King 
of Phrygia and the Queen of the Amazons, for all the 
emblems of the latter are peaceful and religious, and 
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the Priest himself seems to preside over the whole 
scene. The Queen presents a flower, and she rides 
upon a leopard, the well-known emblem of the Astarte 
of the Assyrians. In the King’s procession, too, though 
soldiers appear, yet there are, also, priests and religious 
emblems. But it is singular that Mr. Texier should 
have passed over in silence one of the strongest 
proofs of the correctness of his theory, i. e . the 
Prince, who follows the Queen, also riding upon a 
leopard. He has an axe in one hand, but in the 
other he holds up a figure (which may be the sig¬ 
nificant emblem of an embryo). This Prince is no 
other than Cupid following his mother Venus. We 
must not be surprised, however, that Mr. Texier should 
have overlooked this point; for Mr. Layard has since 
done the same. In his remarkable book on the remains 
of Nineveh,* he has given us a copy of a procession, in 
which priests carry the figures of their gods. He there 
points out, on the left hand, the Jupiter of the Assyrians 
seated upon his throne, and on the right hand Astarte, 
or Venus. But he takes no notice of a little child also 
seated upon a chair, which is borne behind the mother. 
This tracing of the worship of Cupid among the Greeks, 
as well as of Venus, to the Assyrians, through the 
carvings of Yazili Kayah and the Nineveh procession, 
was suggested to my mind by a carved gem or intaglio, 
which came into my possession since our visit to Boghaz 

* See Layard’s * Nineveh,’ pp. 285-287, edition of 18G7. 
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Keuy. It represents Venus, or Astarte, standing with 
a robe girded at various heights upon her person, and 
with her hands extended in attitude of adoration, while 
in the sky on one side is a star, and on the other the 
crescent moon. She wears a three-rayed crown upon 
her head. A globe stands in front of her, and behind 
her a partly veiled child is seated upon a chair with 
his hands also extended in attitude of adoration. The 
workmanship, I think, is Greek; but the figures are 
evidently foreign, and the work probably dates to a 
period but little subsequent to the carvings on Yazili 
Kaya. It was found in the vicinity of Smyrna. 

As to the other carvings, found in the lateral pas¬ 
sage, they probably belong to a somewhat subsequent 
period, although to the same nation, as is proved by the 
features of the countenances. The image of the god I 
believe to correspond to the Baal of the Phoenicians; 
but he has the Phrygian cap, which shews him to have 
become a national divinity. His worshipper is both 
Priest and King, for he wears the cap of royalty and 
bears the priestly emblem. He may be initiating the 
child into the mysteries of the worship of Baal, but it 
is more probable that the carving commemorates the 
offering up in sacrifice of some youth of noble or royal 
blood. There are tombs cut in the rock in this passage 
or gallery, which were probably appropriated to the 
highest of the priesthood. 

The isolated and somewhat elevated nature of this 
spot would favour the supposition that it was fre- 
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quented by the people of the neighbouring city for the 
celebration of the rites of Astarte, and, either at 
the same period or subsequently, for those of Baal. 
The ground in front of the carved rocks is a smooth 
terrace, which commands a fine view of the plain and 
of the site of Pterin m. 

The forenoon was nearly spent when we finished our 
sketches and notes, and we now proceeded nearly north 
down the sloping plain to the village of Yokbaz, lying 
half an hour or two miles to the east of Boghaz Keuy, 
with a small stream flowing westward through it. Our 
men and baggage were already here, and we rested 
awhile in the shaded verandah of the head man’s house; 
a dozen little children of both sexes seemed in the 
height of enjoyment, tumbling into the water and roll¬ 
ing in the sand under the burning sun, all in a state of 
nature, and quite unconscious of the impropriety. We 
left this place at 1*30, and took a N.N.E. direction 
across the plain and over undulating ground, wholly 
destitute of trees or bushes, but generally under culti¬ 
vation ; the people are just beginning to harvest their 
crops. At 3-30 reached a spring of bad water ; half a 
mile to the right lay a Koordish encampment of several 
black tents, with their flocks feeding around. This is 
their yaila. The ground rising, we were shown to the 
north the steep rock on which is built the castle of 
lvarahissar; the natives who had seen it praised it as 
something very “ antika.” Hamilton does not think so, 
an l accordingly we did not go out of our way to see it. 
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Reached Euyuk at 5*45; it is a small village built 
upon a little hill, which is a spur from higher hills on 
the north. The houses are like all Turkish village- 
houses in this region, i.e. a single room and a stable 
adjoining. We chose one with a wall partition; it was 
well tenanted nevertheless, but the nights were too cold 
to incline us to pitch the tent. We lighted a great fire in 
front of the house for such of our people as preferred to 
sleep out of doors. A small stream, shaded with wil¬ 
lows, passes at the foot of the hillock close to the 
village, and makes an extensive swamp below. 

The rest of the long summer’s day was spent in 
examining, measuring, and sketching the remains of a 
building of great antiquity, to which I believe Mr. 
Hamilton was the first to draw attention. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Plan and description of the remains of an ancient building at Euyuk 
— Sphinxes — Rock carvings—Conjectures respecting the origin 
and design of the building. 

TT^U YUK, Thursday , Aug. 4th .—I shall now proceed 
^ to give our readers a description of the remains 
of one of the most remarkable and oldest edifices to 
be found in Asia Minor. I regret that persons more 
learned in antiquarian lore than myself should not 
have had the opportunity of attempting the difficult 
task of tracing these to their real origin; but I shall 
do my best. 

This building covers the south-eastern edge of the 
site occupied by the village. The whole hillock, 
however, contains traces of ancient buildings; but 
whether they all belong to this one edifice I cannot 
pretend to say, not having attempted to trace the walls 
beyond the immediate vicinity of the sculptured. And 
first, it is worthy of note that while the monuments of 
Asia Minor are generally cut out of rocks belonging to 
the limestone class—such as limestone, marbles, and 
brescias—this monument contains only black granite of 
fine grain and great hardness. This accounts for the 
VOL. 11. K 
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remarkable and uncommon preservation of these sculp¬ 
tures, whose sharp angles have stood the wear of time 
as well as the red granite monuments of Upper Egypt 
Another general remark should also be made; all other 
bas-reliefs found in Asia Minor are rounded off at their 
edges, however rude their workmanship, while these, 
like those of Egypt, are angular. Some of these sculp¬ 
tures remain unfinished, and they show that the mode 
of operation consisted in tracing out the figures and 
cutting them down along the edges, which were allowed 
to remain straight and angular. I feel warranted in 
giving a full account of these interesting remains, as 
I have nowhere seen them described. Mr. Hamilton’s 
visit was short and hasty, and I shall point out his 
mistakes; moreover his drawings are not complete. 

The plan on next page will give an idea of the 
general form of the best preserved portions of this 
building, as well as of their size. The first objects which 
strike the visitor are two granite blocks standing erect 
and forming the two sides of an entrance or gateway. 
They are marked S 1 and S 2 on the plan, and face 
outwardly to the south-east, standing 11 feet 4 inches 
apart, with a threshold rising like a step. These blocks 
measure 15 feet in height, and 7 feet in width in 
one direction, and 7 feet 2 inches in the other. Each 
block has a large sphinx carved on its outer face 
(see Frontispiece to Vol. II.). The sphinxes are 7 feet 
3 inches in height, and 4 feet 7 inches in width. 
They have been very much injured, doubtless by the 
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hand of man, the nose and mouth being entirely ob¬ 
literated, but the minute ornaments of the neck and 
breast are in a perfect state of preservation. The ears 
also are well preserved. The head-dress is pure Egyptian. 


» to 30 40 r«T. 



Plan of ancient building at Euyuk. 


I can hardly account for Mr. Hamilton’s taking them to 
be "uncouth bird-like figures.” I take it he was so 
little prepared to find Egyptian remains, about here, 
that it never occurred to him they might be sphinxes; 
yet he acknowledges the sculpture to be "in a very 
Egyptian style.” It is worthy of remark, as an evidence 
of inferiority in the artist who cut these sphinxes, that 
one of the feet has five toes, while there are but four 
on the other. The blocks upon which these figures 
are carved, are single, the appearance of several pieces 
upon the one, on the right hand, being produced by 
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a crack in the stone which does not pass through to 
the other side. It is, however, impossible to ascertain 
the precise original height of these blocks, or conse¬ 
quently the height of the door itself; but it was pro¬ 
bably 15 feet. 

As you enter the gate, there is on the right side, the 
bas-relief of a double-headed eagle, upon whose heads 
rest two human feet, while the edge of a robe is also 
visible above. This is a fac*simile of the double-headed 
eagle of the Yazili Kaya; but I am inclined to conclude 
from its appearance that it was put here at a later 
period, and does not belong to the original work, which 
is not the case at the former. There was a similar 
eagle upon the left side of the gate, which has been 
almost entirely broken off. 

It will be seen by the plan, that such portions of the 
building as may yet be identified by their foundations, 
had very much the appearance of an Assyrian palace. 
Upon entering at the gate, you walk along a corridor 
11 feet 4 inches wide, and 30 feet 8 inches in length, 
at the extremity of which must have been an inner 
door. Here, however, we find the foundations of a wall 
built across the corridor, probably a threshold, which we 
can trace for a distance of 40 feet upon the right side, 
and 26 feet 5 inches upon the left. The remaining 
traces of foundations have been removed by the villagers, 
and they have erected their mud-houses and cattle-pens 
upon the area once occupied by this costly edifice. 

We now return to the gateway in order to describe 
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the remarkable bas-reliefs carved along the base of the 
wall which runs on both sides of it. The gateway with 
its two sphinxes occupies a breadth of 20 feet 4 inches, 
whence the two walls form a passage to the door, 15 
feet in depth, both sides of which are formed of carved 
blocks of granite. There are then two sharp comers, 
and the two walls stretch out for some distance on both 
sides. The lower tier of blocks forming these walls is 
yet standing, and is covered with carvings; but it is 
impossible now to say whether there were sculptures 
upon the higher portions. I could discover none 
upon the many hewn blocks with which the ground 
is strewn. Let us now proceed to describe these 
carvings, commencing at the corner formed by the 
block G, and going to the left towards A. It is this 
row of stones which is the best preserved, and they 
are all lying in their original places, occupying a 
space 32 feet in length. These blocks measure 4 feet 
in height, as do all those which formed the lower tier 
of both walls. I shall point out the spots where blocks 
belonging to an upper tier are yet standing in their 
places. 

I begin with the outer face of the left corner 
block marked G 1, for its bas-relief is evidently the 
key to the whole picture. This face measuring but 
2 feet in width, represents the image of a bull set up 
on a stand or pedestal. The work is vigorous and cha¬ 
racterised by that knowledge of the animal forms, which 
is so strongly marked in Egyptian and Assyrian sculp- 
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tures; the muscles and folds of the skin are well 
delineated. The bull is proportionately too small to be 
a representation of a living animal; besides, its position 
upon the pedestal clearly points it out as an image. * 



The liind-quarters of the animal are broken off, and the 
face is somewhat injured ; but the w T ork is, otherwise, in 
an excellent state of preservation, owing doubtless to 
the extreme hardness of the granite. The next block 
upon the left (marked F), is of the same height. An 
altar stands in front of the idol, broad at the top, 
and firmly set upon its widening base. It is divided 
into horizontal strips, alternately smooth and barred. 
Next to the altar is the figure of a priest or priest- 
king, or high priest, the counterpart of the figure 
already given from the Yazili Kay a, near Boghaz 
Keuy. The head-dress is the same, and so is the rod 
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or sceptre (?) curved at its lower extremity, which 
he holds in his hand. The other hand is extended 
in the same manner, the fist closed, and the thumb 
- stretched forward, but it holds no religious emblem 
or offering. The dress is also the same, but the 
lower part of the figure is hid by the soil. There 
are, however, points of difference, too important to 
overlook. The features of the Yazili Kay a figure 
approach the Grecian type, while these are evidently 
Egyptian or African; the nose is flat, the lips pro¬ 
truding, and the chin extremely small. He wears an 
ear-ring, which is not seen on the Yazili Kaya figures. 
Behind him is the form of a female; her arms folded 
and resting upon the end of a staff, the fingers of the 
right hand raised upward as if in the act of worship, as 
the Orientals hold them in making the “ Temena.” 
The head-dress is high, narrowing upwards and flat at 
the top. The tresses of her long hair lie upon the ear, 
partly covering the ear-ring, and fall along the back 
nearly to the feet. A garment is wound around the 
body. Again the features are very decidedly Egyptian. 
If the reader will place these figures by the side of 
those of Boghaz Keuy, he will be able with his own 
eye to detect the points of resemblance and difference. 

The next figures upon the left are on the block 
marked E, which measures 5 feet 8 inches in length. 
They represent a priest leaning upon a staff, wearing 
a wide-sleeved gown, and leading to sacrifice a goat 
which he holds by the horn with his left hand. There 
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are three oxen following. The carvings on this stone 
are remarkably well preserved, and their execution, espe- 
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cially the animals, is superior to the other sculptures. 
This work appears to have been done by an artist of 
superior talent, for there is not only great truthfulness 
in the forms, but a spirit and life which does not belong 
to the others. The block D represents three priests 
in similar costume, long loose robes, with wide sleeves 
hanging from the shoulders, and the sleeves of their 
under garments turned up and lying in folds at the 
elbows. Their faces are broken, but it can be seen that 
one of them wears an ear-ring. The first appears to 
lead the way with a staff held in the left hand, while the 
right is raised in adoration. The second carries some 
instrument used in sacrifice, and in like manner holds 
up one hand, while the third lifts both. The feet of 
these figures are flat, the ends of their shoes turned 
upwards, and their legs are too small. It is impossible 
to say whether what is seen in front of each figure be 
a part of their dress or a distinct object, as a musical 
instrument. A block of the upper tier here lies upon 
the corner of the block D, and covers the whole of C. 

The next block, C, is 4 feet 3 inches long, and repre¬ 
sents a scene connected with the erection of this building. 
A man is ascending the ladder, probably a mason en¬ 
gaged in setting the stone3 in their proper places, aided 
by his companion below; while a third is standing with 
hip back toward them, encouraging the workmen by 
playing upon an instrument very much like the modern 
“ zoorna ” (a species of hautbois, see vol. i. p. 248). They 
all wear short tunics tied around their waists with girdles 
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which fasten in a central knot; two of them wear 
ear-rings. Their heads are shaved with the exception of 
a curl which hangs in front, and in one case another 
which falls behind. The musician, however, wears a 
turban similar to those of the country farmers of the 
present day, with the end hanging behind to protect the 
neck from the sun. The features of all the three are 
again decidedly Egyptian. 



Carvings on blocks A, B, C. 


The block B contains a continuation of the same 
subject; exhibitions and music connected either with the 
dedication or with the erection of the building. Even 
at the present day, for public works such as a causeway, 
a bridge, the erection of barracks, &c., every town and 
village has to furnish a fixed number of workmen who 
labour gratis; and.in order to keep them in good spirits 
while working without pay, the u davool,” the “ zoorna,” 
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and the bagpipe are called into requisition. When 
heavy articles are to be dragged the movements of the 
men are regulated by these instruments of music. The 
same thing is represented on some of the Egyptian 
monuments. In the present case we have two men 
dressed like the preceding; their heads, however, are 
too much injured to be distinguished. The right hand 
figure holds a long-tailed monkey in his hand, and is 
doubtless making it perform antics for the amusement 
of the crowd. The other figure carries a snake wound 
around his body, and is playing upon a guitar of a pre¬ 
cisely similar form to that existing or found on monu¬ 
ments in Egypt.* Ribbons are attached to the end of the 
instrument. The figures upon this block are finished, 
but the stone has not been smoothed down between them, 
indicating the steps of the process. It was evidently 
intended to draw and cut out a third figure on the left 
of these; but the work was left unfinished. It is also 
clear from this instance that the carvings were made 
after the blocks had been set in their places. 

The last carved block on this side is A. It is a mere 
outline of a bull carrying a chest upon his back with a 
ring in front. The edge has been roughly cut out, but 
the block has not been smoothed around the figures. 
There is beyond the block A an additional smooth 
block; it may have been intended to bear also some 
bas-relief, which for some unknown reason was never 
executed. We have now passed in review the whole 

* Sec Wilkinson’s 1 Ancient Egyptians,' vol. i. p. 123, fig. 137. 
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row of figures from the corner of the block G; an im¬ 
portant series which appears to throw light upon the 
whole work, and to indicate something of its origin and 
history. For, is it not the most natural conclusion we 
can draw, to suppose that the people engaged in this 
work were Egyptians, as the type of feature delineated 
clearly indicates, and that the building was in some 
manner connected with the worship of their god Apis ? 

But let us proceed to examine the rest of the sculp¬ 
tures. The portion of wall which extended from the 
corner of the block 6 to the left hand sphinx con¬ 
sisted of three stones: one of which, G, is in its place, 
another, H, lies in the passage way, and the third is lost. 



G 2 is the other sculptured face of the block which 
bears the image of Apis. It represents two soldiers, 
with short tunics, curled hair, and ear-rings, holding up 
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a standard. The forms are good, but the work is 
injured. The other group represents a priest in his 
robes holding an instrument whose form is too far 
injured to enable us to define it, while a naked youth 
stands before him, and holds his hand to his face. I 
believe that a human sacrifice is here portrayed as 
about to be consummated. I can see no other meaning 
in the group. The Egyptians are known to have been 
addicted to this crime in the earlier portion of their 
history. 



Carvings on block H. 

The stone H, which has fallen from its original posi¬ 
tion, is 6 feet long, and represents six men marching in 
procession towards the gate of the building; they wear 
tunics, fastened by belts, in which are placed their 
right hands, while the left is raised in the posture of 
worship, the fist closed, and the thumb extended 
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forward. Their heads are shaven, and they wear locks 
like the men at block C; their features are also de¬ 
cidedly Egyptian. 

I have described all the figures lying on the left 
side of the gate, which are by far the most important 
and the best preserved. I now call the reader’s atten¬ 
tion to those on the right. The wall from the right hand 
sphinx to the corner of the block I is broken down. 
A prostrate block which may be seen in our general 
view (see Frontispiece to Vol . II.), contains remains of 
carvings, which are so badly injured that nothing can 
be distinguished. Whatever figures may have existed 
upon the southern face of the block I, have been totally 
destroyed. The eastern face of the latter, and a block 
adjoining, are now the only carvings remaining on this 
side; they are much injured, and seem of an inferior 
style of execution. It is not unlikely, however, that 
the bas-reliefs extended as far on this side as on the 
other. Indeed, the wall is better preserved here, both 
in its extent and the elevation at which it still stands. 
But the villagers have built on this spot a general 
wash-room for the village, and bath for their women, 
which begins at the edge of the block J. They have 
taken advantage of the ancient solid wall, from under¬ 
neath which a spring issues, and have erected against 
it a square building of mud-bricks with a flat roof. We 
were told that there were figures inside of the bath 
upon the old wall; but as the place was full of women 
and children, who set up a shout when we came too 
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near, we could not muster the courage to break the 
laws of Harem . We, however, obtained a good glimpse 
of the inside in the early dawn, but what with the hard 
usage the face of the wall had receive 1, the thick coat 
of soot it bore, and the darkness of the place, we did 
not sueceerl in distinguishing anything. 



The width of block I is 2 feet 8 inches. It represents 
a Queen with marked African features, seated upon a 
throne, wearing a necklace, and her head-dress and 
clothing generally bearing a close resemblance to the 
left-hand figure of block F, holding up her right 
hand precisely as the natives now do in making the 
salutation called “Temena,” while her left hand sup¬ 
ports an object which may be a sceptre. The execution 
is inferior, as may be noticed more particularly in her 
feet, which are entirely out of proportion. The points 
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of her shoes seem to turn completely over, backward, 
forming a ring; they rest upon a foot-stooL The 
next block J is 5 feet 8 inches long, and contains 
three figures in tunics, apparently playing upon 
harps, or other musical instruments. These forms 
are so much injured that the outline alone can be dis¬ 
tinguished. 

There is, however, one more work of the chisel of 
the ancients which remains to be described. Though 
not possessing the interest of the series of carvings 
already explained, yet, as a work of art, it is 
certainly equal to any of them. This is the block 



Side view of Carving on block K. 


of granite which is marked K in our plan, and 
measures 7 feet in its extreme length, while it is 3 feet 
2 inches broad, and 2 feet 6 inches thick. It repre¬ 
sents a lion that has just sprung upon a ram, and 
growls furiously, with his fore feet upon his prey. The 
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body of the animal, hind-legs, and tail, are cut in bas- 
relief on one side of the stone, while the front parts 
are completely carved out* The hairy portions of the 
body are represented by a greater thickness of the 
stone, while instead of a mane it carries heavy folds of 
skin. The work is original and striking. This block 
is evidently out of its place. It must originally have 
formed a corner piece, perhaps upon the summit of the 
wall. It now stands set up on end so as to constitute 



Front view of block K. 


a support for the bath house. In order to draw the 
front view, I was obliged to stand upon the roof over 
the heads of bawling women and children, and to look 
down upon it. It is worthy of notice that the emblem 
VOL. 11. L 
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of a lion couchant , resting his paw upon the head 
of a sheep, is frequently reproduced by the ancients 
in this region. There is a very bad one at the 
village of Yozgliat, west of the Halys, and several 
occur at Angora. They are all of marble, however, 
the position is different, and the workmanship in the 
Greek style. 

It is not my object to enter into a discussion respect¬ 
ing the probable origin and design of the remains at 
Euyuk. I have endeavoured faithfully to describe 
what I have seen, in order to furnish materials to others 
who are more competent to adduce conclusions that 
may be useful to antiquarian and historical research. 
I cannot, however, avoid carrying away some impres¬ 
sions of my own from this examination, and these have 
doubtless already leaked out during my description. 
These remains have been considered as of the same 
origin, and belonging to the same period as those 
of Yazili Kaya. I am inclined to think that the 
more they are studied the greater will appear the 
differences between them. It lias been thought that 
the general form of the building proves it to have been 
erected by the builders of the palaces of Nineveh, and 
that they chose to adopt Egyptian figures and emblems. 
Is it not more probable that Egyptians adopted an 
Assyrian form of building? The turning point of the 
discussion, must, it would seem, lie not only in the 
sphinxes, but also in the features of the men, their 
costumes, their deity, the monkey (an African impor- 
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tation), and the human sacrifice, if we are right in so 
interpreting the figures on the corner block. There 
are certain portions of the dresses of these figures 
which may, with truth, be disclaimed as Egyptian; 
we refer to the shape of the shoes, and the striped or 
striated appearance of the Queen’s dress upon slab F; 
but it is worthy of notice that the same peculiari¬ 
ties are met with upon the figure of Sesostris, near 
Nymphio; of which Herodotus asserts the Egyptian 
origin, and the point is generally conceded by the 
learned. The reproduction of these peculiarities upon 
the Euyuk sculptures may, therefore, be considered 
as a proof of the truthfulness of Herodotus. The 
double-headed eagles on both sides of the gate w r ere, 
in my opinion, carved at a far later period; they are 
superficial, and so the upper portion has been entirely 
obliterated. They are a perfect fac-simile of the 
double-headed eagle of Yazili Kaya with the woman 
standing over it. 

I am of opinion that the building at Euyuk is of 
Egyptian origin, dating far back, to the earliest con¬ 
quests of that people. The march of Sesostris, so far as 
we are able to trace it, follow ed the coast-line at a short 
distance from the shore. He passed by Nahr el Kelb, 
the Plain of Issus, the shores of Lycia, and the Passes 
of Tmolus, near Sardis; in one word, he pursued the 
same route as Alexander the Great, only in an opposite 
direction. This place may be considered as evidence 
in favour of some of the conquerors having made an 
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inroad, established themselves in Phrygia, and there 
built a temple to the gods of Egypt. Their stay, 
however, was short: they left their work unfinished, 
and the people of the land dedicated the building 
to the subsequently-introduced yvorship of Astarte. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Town of Sungurlu — “ Arpalanmish*— Orchard encampment — 
Protestant Armenians—Village and mosque of Aghajii Koyoonoo 
— Females pounding wheat — Corn-pits — Salt-pans — Villages 
of Kara Bekir, Yaghlh, and Izeddin—Without a guide —Ad¬ 
vantages and disadvantages of an official guard — Single and 
double-humped camels — Cotton culture — Mode of providing 
fuel — Construction of chimneys — Presentation of a relic. 

T?RID A Y, August 5th. —We rose very early and 
A spent the morning in continuing our observations 
and drawings of the interesting remains at Euyuk. 
Left at 9*30, and went across the plain to the W.S.W. 
In the afternoon our languishing guide took leave of us 
and turned to the left into a lateral valley, which he 
said would lead him by a shorter road to Yozghat. At 
2*45 entered a narrower valley, thickly planted with 
vineyards and orchards. Saw a hill where the staudstone 
strata were perpendicular. The rock possessing various 
degrees of adhesiveness, the crest of the hill had become 
curiously furrowed. Some similar hills, seen at a dis¬ 
tance, presented the appearance of fortifications and of 
ruins; but on approaching we perceived them to be the 
effect of natural causes. About 6 p.m. we came upon 
the town of Sungurlu, whose narrow and filthy streets 
and dilapidated houses are erected upon a rise of ground 
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on the right side of the plain, and overlooking it. Sent 
a man to the Mudir to announce our arrival and ask for 
quarters, and promenaded about town visiting several 
houses, the filthy condition of which discouraged us 
from accepting the offer of hospitality. One of these 
belonged to a prominent member of the Mejlis. When 
we walked upstairs to examine the cheerless and dilapi¬ 
dated rooms, we found the proud owner of the mansion 
sitting crosslegged on a carpet in the verandah, his feet 
naked, too busily engaged cleaning his toes to look or 
see who had come. We finally settled down at what 
seemed a more respectable set of rooms, where we found 
before night came on that we should have to fight 
against three distinct species of enemies who were 
determined to taste foreign flesh. It seems, however, 
that our comfortless condition was not owing to any 
want of goodwill on the part of the authorities. The 
Mudir sent his chief officer to give us a welcome and see 
that we had all we needed. 

The feet of several of our horses are in a bad con¬ 
dition; the natives call it arpalanmish , and say it is 
owing to the horses having no time while thus steadily 
travelling to eat any straw with their barley; others say 
it arises from their drinking while on the road; and 
others again, from their stepping into water while their 
feet are greatly heated and dusty. The fetlock is swollen 
even with the hoof and first joint, and one horse is so 
lame in all his feet he can hardly step. He was bled 
this afternoon, but it seemed to do him no good. We 
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keep these horses as cool as possible, and give them 
grass to eat; for it is evident we shall be detained in 
this place for a day or two. Took an observation with 
the barometer at even; this, compared to several ob¬ 
servations taken the two following days that we remained 
encamped in a garden below the town by the river side, 
gave me 2528 feet as the elevation of Sungurlu above sea- 
level. This is about 1000 feet below Boghaz Keuy, and 
nearly 2000 below the city of Yozghat. The respective 
elevations of Sungurlu and Yozghat very nearly corre¬ 
spond to those of Tocat and Sivas; and there appears 
to be much the same difference of climate, if one may 
judge from the productions of the soil. 

Saturday , August 6th .—The Mudir himself called 
early this morning with a considerable retinue. He 
seems a somewhat intelligent man, and had many 
inquiries to make, as usual, about European news and 
the war in America. We requested him to procure us 
a good camping-ground in the vineyards; he gave us a 
guard, authorizing us to choose any place we liked. 
We went through a part of the Turkish quarter and 
down to the bed of the stream, which is now very low 
and can be crossed upon stones without wetting one’s 
foot, and found an enclosed ground, where a vineyard 
had formerly been cultivated, and well shaded, close to 
the river bank and by a spring of good water. There 
were trees all around, and a thickly-planted orchard 
afforded fine shade for the hottest part of the day. We 
pitched our tent under a tree, having found that it is 
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not otherwise habitable in the middle of the day. 
Orioles, here called “ Saru sandal,” were singing in every 
direction; and, desiring to be relieved of the never-ending 
repetition of chicken boiled or roasted, we soon had 
twenty-six of the beautiful creatures smoking on the 
fire. The night was fine and refreshing, and oh! so 
different from our last in the Turkish Conak! The 
weather continues charming; the moon is new, and we 
shall have still to wait before we can travel in the night. 
Our present day-travel at this season of the year is 
trying, as the heat is sometimes very oppressive, espe¬ 
cially when nothing green relieves the eye from the 
sun’s glare; but we have the advantage of studying 
the country, which, in the brightest moonlight, we could 
see only for a short distance around us. 

Sunday , August 1th .—We have a fine refreshing 
breeze from the north. Among the company who 
called at our tent we had the satisfaction of seeing 
several of the Protestant Armenians of the place. There 
is a small number of these people here, and a preacher 
is kept at this place by the Missionary of Yozghat; but 
he is now absent at Caesarea. I went up to the house, 
of a Protestant family in the Armenian part of the 
town, and spent several hours with them. There were 
twelve persons present in all—men, women, and children. 
They were poor and ignorant, but appeared to take 
great delight in the Word of God. In the absence of 
their preacher I held the usual Sunday service, and 
they were very attentive to what I had to say. They 
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have succeeded in purchasing a very eligible piece of 
ground for a chapel, at the moderate sum of 10/. On 
my way back to our tent I saw an ancient sarcophagus 
of marble, of excellent workmanship, but badly injured, 
now serving as a trough before a fountain. There is an 
ox’s head at each corner and in the centre of each 
of the longer sides, with garlands of flowers between. 
Later in the day several members of the Mejlis called 
at our tent. 

Monday , August 8th .—Two days’ rest and a change 
of diet having materially improved the condition of our 
horses’ feet, we started this morning at 5*15, and followed 
the valley in a westerly direction. The only guide we 
could obtain was a man who could accompany us no 
farther than to the next Mutlir, whose head-quarters are 
at a village ahead. We ought to have insisted upon the 
Yozghat man continuing with us to Angora. At G*50 
passed the village of Chiflik on our right; it lies near the 
river, and is surrounded by gardens, orchards, and vine¬ 
yards. We continued to pass over alternate hillocks and 
small valleys running down to the principal valley on 
the right; the country is destitute of every green thing 
—not a bush in sight, but only parched grass and soil, or 
partly gathered grain. At 7’50 passed the cemetery of 
Yorghanlu, which lies a quarter of an hour on our left. 
The river flowing along the valley on our right is called 
Pelijeh; it is said to receive the waters of the Birdo- 
ghosoo, at or near Sungurlu. Two villages were here 
pointed out to us by the river side, called Yokaru 
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Beshboonar (upper five springs), and Ashagha Besh- 
boonar (lower five springs). At 10 we reached 
Aghaju Koyoonoo, a respectable Turkish village, 
lying a little to the right of our direct road across 
the last-mentioned plain. We looked for a suitable 
camping-ground among the vineyards, but as we did 
not find sufficient shade, the hospitable villagers led 
us to the piazza of their newly-built mosque, whose 
northern exposure both afforded us shade and enabled 
us to take advantage of a refreshing breeze. These 
simple people seem to take great pride in the house of 
worship which they had evidently raised by their per¬ 
sonal exertions. It is a solid stone building of one 
story, the interior woodwork unpainted; indeed there 
was little within but a small pulpit and a platform near 
the door. They showed no bigotry about our going in, 
and the place being cool, we stowed away some fresh 
provisions in it; some of our people even slept inside. 
We could see no rock in situ between Sungurlu and this 
place. The soil is reddish all the way, and the pebbles 
are limestone and shales. But the mosque is built of 
hewn sandstone, for the most part red, but some of it is 
grey. We found two ancient pillars of brescia. The 
red sandstone, being the softest, has probably decom¬ 
posed and given its colour to the soil from here to Sun¬ 
gurlu, while the harder rocks have remained. The 
public square of this village lies by the side of the 
mosque, and here the flocks are collected every morning 
and evening when led to and from pasture. We took a 
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stroll over this place after our mid-day nap. The 
dogs were rather savage, but we kept them off with our 
long whips. The wheat and barley are collected in 
heaps ( harmans ), ready to be trodden by the cattle and 
to be separated from the chaff by tossing up in the 
wind. There are good horses here, and we particularly 
admired some of the mares of Turkman breed. There 
is a village stone mortar, of large size, by the mosque, 
in which two women at a time pound wheat, previously 
moistened, for the purpose of making “ boorghoor,” a 
substitute for rice all over the interior, which they 
cook in the shape of pilaff soup with broth of sour milk, 
or dolmas of stuffed vine leaves. It is considered very 
good by those who like it. These women use a long 
stick or pestle, for the purpose of pounding the wheat, 
which they do standing upright. They are dressed in 
gay colours, wear long silver ear-rings which hang down 
to their shoulders, and some of the younger ones are 
not bad looking. 

Tuesday , August 9th .—We slept well in the piazza of 
the mosque, being incommoded only by mosquitoes and 
sandflies, which we kept off by spreading our handker¬ 
chiefs over our faces. A portable net, spread out by 
means of a little hoop, or a couple of sticks, so made 
that it could be hung up by tying it to a nail or rafter, 
would certainly be a great convenience. Started at 5’45, 
and soon came upon hills of gypsum, which extend 
southward as far as the eye can reach, and doubtless 
once formed the bottom of a lake. Passed Choghoon; 
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in this and other villages, we find that grain is stowed 
away in a hole made in the ground, ten feet in 
depth and six across; it is then covered with sticks 
and earth. The soil must be very dry to allow such 
a process to leave grain uninjured. These holes 
are left open after the grain has been taken out, and 
are very dangerous places for strangers. Went up 
the hill, which is covered with a stunted growth 
of green bushes, and a very interesting and striking 
prospect broke upon our view when we reached the 
summit. We were standing on the brow of a very steep 
cliff, which continued of similar form toward the west. 
At the bottom was a narrow valley, through the centre 
of which flowed the Delijeh Urmak. This valley was 
bounded on the north by a sea of red sandstone hills, whose 
abrupt sides came suddenly down to the river. Eight 
under our feet were extensive salt-pans, into which flows 
the water of a spring issuing from the gypsum hills on 
which we stood. All the hills on this side being of white 
gypsum, and on the other of red sandstone, the contrast 
is very striking. The stratification of the sandstone 
is very marked, but slightly inclined, and waving. 
Came down the hill by a very steep road, having to 
dismount for the purpose. We at once repaired to the 
salt-pans, and found the process of desiccation going on 
in the simplest manner. The salt was dried and piled in 
the pans or shallow tanks nearest the dry land, and cause¬ 
ways enabled the workmen to bring in the water and cut 
it off for evaporation. Where undisturbed the salt had 
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formed very pretty crystals of considerable hardness. 
The spring which supplies these pans issues from the 
steep hill-side, only 100 yards off. The whole apparatus 
is not extensive, and lies on the very edge of the river, 
which must occasionally rise over its steep banks, if signs 
we noticed are not deceptive. We stopped at a hut 
close by, where the owner has his workmen and super¬ 
intendents. A Government official also is here, to collect 
a tax. The people were very polite and did all they 
could to detain us; they informed us that 250,000 
okes of salt are obtained here every year. This place 
is said to be six hours from Sungurlu. We soon 
crossed the river upon a wooden bridge, and per¬ 
ceived that the gypsum on the south side of it has 
red sandstone lying beneath it. This is a repetition of 
the formation of the Sivas basin, where, on the hills 
south of the plain or valley of the Kizil Urmak, the red 
sandstone is clearly seen to underlie the very extensive 
formation of gypsum for which that region is remark¬ 
able. At 9 we came upon green shales, evidently under¬ 
lying the red sandstone. Reached the village of Kara 
Bekir, which had been hid from our sight by some pro¬ 
jecting rocks. The stones and rocks here are all of 
argilaceous shales, and very much tumbled about. We 
climbed up into the Mudir’s tall house, where we found 
a number of Turks of high pretensions collected to¬ 
gether. We took things in a very a sans fapon” style, 
however, made ourselves at home, had our luncheon 
brought up, and occupied the sofas, to the evident 
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disgust of some of the anti-Giaour dignitaries, who 
made themselves scarce as soon as they had stared 
at our dusty party as long as their dignity would allow. 
We found the Mudir himself was absent, having gone 
off to the neighbouring villages to attend to the settle¬ 
ment of some Circassian emigrants. Our Sungurlu 
guide had to leave us; but two men on horseback 
were pointed out from the window, who were going 
as far as the next village, and would show us the way. 
The said next village was described as a charming 
place for a camp, abounding with gardens, walnut-trees, 
orchards, &c., enough to make our mouths water. Poor 
innocents! I never could understand, however, what 
object they had in deceiving us, unless some Frank 
traveller had imposed himself upon them and gone 
off without paying his bill, and they, thinking we 
might do the same, used deception to get us off. I 
think, however, it would have been hard to keep us 
here; so we went off at 10*15, following the distant 
scent of the two riders ahead. At 12 reached the small 
and miserable village of Yaghlu, where we found a crowd 
of zabtielis and villagers at the door of a miserable hut, 
whence we concluded that our hoped-for Mudir was 
there holding his court. Without dismounting from our 
horses I sent in one of the young men, whom the official 
informed he had no man to spare, but that we might go 
to the next village with the two guides who had led us 
from Kara Bekir, and we should theie find another Mudir, 
who would furnish us a guide to go on. So w r e started 
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off again down a small hollow and up a hill through a 
beautiful little oasis of gardens and vineyards, watered 
from a single but abundant fountain. We now entered 
a high plain or plateau, extending as far as we could see, 
and shut out from the rest of the world by a slight rise 
of the ground. The high rocky hills we had had on 
our right from the salt-works receded and entirely dis¬ 
appeared. The soil seems very rich and somewhat 
clayey, with very few stones in it. The crops have 
been gathered in and heaped near the villages upon the 
threshing-floors, so that all around us looks like a dreary 
desert. Not a tree or a bush is in sight. We turned 
slightly to the left, having long ago lost sight of our 
two guides, who stopped at the fountain, and, being con¬ 
ducted by our own instinct and the plain road before 
us, found the little village of Izeddin, containing a dozen 
houses, built on the slope of a hill facing toward the 
south. We aske 1 the way to the Mudir’s house, and 
not finding him at home, took possession of his empty 
quarters and occupied two comfortable rooms upstairs, 
with a good piazza, putting up our horses in the stable 
below. It was said this Mudir, too, had gone to attend 
to the settlement of the Circassians. There was no one 
to represent him but the Kiahaya of the village, wdio 
had no power to act. As for the splendid gardens we 
had been told of, there was not a bush or a leaf anywhere 
in sight. No more was the nalbant visible, who was 
to attend to the foot of one of our horses who had begun 
to show lameness, having been badly shod at Sun- 
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gurlu, as it was thought. We were nearly starved, too* 
for no one would sell ns anything; but the men 
being gone, we obtained several chickens from a 
woman by craft, for the poor creature thought we did 
not intend to pay her; so we shot them first, and 
then, to her agreeable surprise, paid for them at her 
own price. Tried to make a bargain with a man to 
serve us as guide, but his pretensions were 60 high that 
we gave it up, and I promised the party to conduct 
them safely on, which promise I kept as far as Angora, 
though I had never seen an inch of our route before. It 
is but fair to say, however, that the road was very plain, 
and there were so many people working in the fields 
that we should easily have been set right had we gone 
out of the way. 

Wednesday , August 10th .—Started this morning at 
5*10, without guide or guard. As for the latter character, 
which is the one principally claimed by these men, I 
have never found it of the slightest avail. In such 
encounters as I have had, or have heard of, with high¬ 
way robbers, I never found zabtiehs to be of any use. 
They are the first to run away, and I have known 
several cases in which they were in partnership with 
the robbers, and have been the first to attack the 
party placed under their charge; not unfrequently 
they have themselves turned robbers and plundered 
the persons they were sent to protect. On the 
other hand, however, the mere sight of a zdbtieh 
accompanying travellers produces the impression that 
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the latter have friends of high standing and influence, 
who would punish any one who should attempt to 
injure them. Then, too, foreigners rarely pass through 
the country; extravagant ideas are generally enter¬ 
tained concerning them; the ignorant rustics are very 
much given to exaggeration, and while a lonely Frank 
traveller would be thought only a poor devil who may 
be plundered by all who meet him, a party with a 
police officer at the head is supposed to contain some 
consular or military dignitary. And again, the exac¬ 
tions of the zabtiehs keep the rural population in 
constant dread of them, so that one of these men will 
secure to you the best quarters in a village, and what¬ 
ever provisions the place affords. You only need to 
see that everything is strictly paid for, and that the 
official takes no unwarrantable liberties with the poor 
people. On the whole, it is my decided opinion that 
when a European or foreigner has been several times 
over the same road, and is known to the natives, he will 
gain nothing whatever by encumbering himself with 
one of these men. But when he travels over a new r 
road he will find it wisest to submit to the unpleasant 
necessity. The encumbrance is necessary; it will 
pay. But he should take a man from the capital of 
one Pashalik to another. As a general rule, these 
men, receiving monthly wages from Government to act 
as mounted or foot “ gendarmes,” or as messengers, are 
allowed to accompany a traveller as a special favour, 
the expedition being considered a holiday; the traveller 
VOL. II. M 
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feeds them and their horse, and gives them a present 
at the end of from 5 to 10 piastres a day: prices differ 
in different provinces. There are places, however, 
where the whole support of the zabtieh is thrown upon 
the traveller, and Government stops the man’s wages 
during the trip until his return; it thus becomes a 
really expensive luxury which one should certainly 
dispense w ith if he can. 

On leaving Izeddin our direction continued west. 
Passed a collection of black Koordish tents, whose flocks 
were feeding in the low’ grounds; and were attracted by 
the sight of two camels of the two-hump species feed¬ 
ing among the bushes and guarded by some men. Went 
up to them and found them to be very fine animals, 
both females, one of which had a male colt of the same 
breed. The humps on the back were extremely high 
and conical; the hair was longest at the top, and one 
hump hung over on one side. The men who had 
charge of them said they were never saddled, but 
kept entirely for breeding purposes, the cross of this 
breed with the common one-humped camel being gene¬ 
rally considered best fitted for Asia Minor. 

This was the first time I had seen the bare back of a 
double-humped camel in this country. Having spent 
by far the most of my time during the last twenty-five 
years in the north-western part of Asia Minor, where the 
camel is not a very common animal, all my efforts to see 
the creature had proved unavailing. I had fancied that 
I might have seen him with his back covered over 
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by the pack-saddle, which hid his humps. But i was 
now inclined to believe I had never met him before. I 
had asked many Koords and other keepers of camels 
about this species; they all professed to have seen it, 
and several said that some of their own camels, now away, 
were of that breed, but when I asked them what was the 
difference between the two breeds, they only returned 
evasive answers. Some said the males are all two¬ 
humped ; others, that they get two humps when 
fattened and not allowed to work, &c. Since I examined 
the two camels we now saw, however, I have had abun¬ 
dant means of judging as to the correctness of these 
statements. This is the Bactrian camel, capable of 
enduring the cold, and introduced into Asia Minor solely 
for breeding purposes. A yearly supply of camels comes 
from Mesopotamia ; they belong to the Arab breed, 
are tall, one-humped, short-haired, and of a light 
colour. They are sold on their arrival for as low a 
price as 11. and 81. apiece. But they are not ac¬ 
customed to the cold of the climate, nor can they 
travel in mud or climb mountains. The cross between 
them and the Bactrian camel produces the best breed 
for the climate, and has but one hump. This improved 
breed reproduces itself, but is apt to degenerate, and is 
renovated both by fresh importations from Mesopotamia 
and the crossing of the Bactrian, which is kept in all 
the southern portions of Asia Minor in small numbers 
for this purpose. The Bactrian breed itself is kept pure 
by means of a few females that are never loaded or 
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ridden. The notion, that the dromedary is the two- 
humped camel, used only for riding purposes, the two 
humps serving to keep the rider from falling in front 
or behind, while the one-humped camel is a beast 
of burden, was long ago exploded. The dromedary is 
any camel which is used for riding purposes; any 
camel may be made a dromedary or a pack-camel as 
the owner thereof chooses. But there is no more 
ground for dividing the camel into two species, one of 
which shall be called the dromedary, than there is for 
dividing horses into distinct species according as they 
are used for riding or for the pack-saddle. 

A little further on upon this road a herd of common 
camels was feeding in the fields on our right, all bare¬ 
backed and one-humped. My attention was attracted 
to one of them, a female, whose single hump was 
extremely tall and conical, and hung half over on the 
left side. It presented exactly the same appearance as 
the humps of the Bactrian camel. It was evident this 
creature was allowed to feed, and had no burden put 
upon her. Moreover, it is a well-known fact that the 
common camels which are used as beasts of burden, 
when overworked, become thin and lose their humps by 
the month of March ; their saddles lie flat upon their 
backs, and these are sometimes one continuous mass of 
sores, making the poor animal roar with pain when 
being loaded. I have sometimes seen the driver cut 
off pieces of flesh from the camel’s back with bis 
knife to keep it from mortifying. In summer, however, 
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the camels have more feed and suffer less from exposure, 
and by autumn they get as great a hump again as they 
ever had. This lump of fat, or natural saddle, upon its 
back, is one of those remarkable provisions by which 
Providence intended to prepare this animal for the 
service of man; and so are the callosities upon his 
legs, and the skinny cushion on the middle of his breast, 
by which he is able to rest his weary body upon the 
ground. Those who deny such a Providential arrange¬ 
ment reject a most logical, simple, and beautiful expla¬ 
nation, for the sake of launching themselves into a sea 
of doubt. 

About an hour later we came upon the telegraph 
line which passes between Yozghat and Angora, and 
were destined to keep it almost constantly in sight until 
we reached the latter place. We now descended into a 
fertile valley, where the fields were planted with cotton; 
this was the first sign we saw of the extensive cultiva¬ 
tion of cotton which has been attempted since the price 
of the article was raised by the blockade of the 
southern ports of the United States. These planta¬ 
tions, however, did not appear very promising, and 
the expense of transportation to a sea-port must be 
great. We shortly reached some threshing-floors on 
the side of this fertile valley, and stopped at a fountain 
where several men were gathered to witness and help 
in the shoeing of several oxen previous to their treading 
the wheat. This operation is rarely practised here; 
the cattle being small, the shoes, which are double, are 
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necessarily quite small. At 11‘30 we came upon the 
river Halys, last seen at Sivas; it there sweeps down 
towards Caesarea, whence it gradually bends its course 
to the Black Sea, which it reaches west of Samsoon, 
forming a long low and marshy delta, which projects 
into the sea. It here runs northward. At noon we 
reached the village of Diakhshan, built some 150 feet 
above the level of the river and 200 yards from the 
bank. It lies on both sides of a small hollow, and is 
larger and better built than most of the villages we 
have seen. Some of the houses have two stories. We 
were taken to comfortable quarters, and took possession 
of an ample piazza with a surrounding railing, where 
we hung up our shawls and thus obtained excellent 
lodgment for the night. Just before arriving here 
we saw a jerboa run across the road; it moved with 
great rapidity, and its leaps succeeded each other so 
fast that it appeared to run instead of leaping. This 
is the first I have met with except in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Tocat, where, however, they are not common. 

As we advance on our journey and come to regions 
entirely destitute of trees, we are struck with the 
measures adopted by the natives for providing them¬ 
selves with fuel. We have been looking from our 
piazza at some of the women collecting the manure 
from the track which the cattle follow in going to 
pasiure in the morning, shaping it into round cakes 
some 6 or 8 inches in diameter, by handling it as they 
would a lump of dough, and sticking it on the walls of 
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their houses to dry in the sun. All the dwellings around 
us are thus more or less ornamented. The women 
seem to enter upon this duty with a matter-of-course • 
air, and conduct it with an artistic dexterity, which 
proves that it is one of the accomplishments of the 
housekeeper in this region. The fuel whose manufac¬ 
ture has been described, after being dried, is stowed 
away in a store-room kept for the purpose. The 
foundations of the houses are made of large stones, 
but large mud bricks are employed for the rest of the 
walls. The chimneys are made of the same, and have a 
flat roof like the house itself covered with clay. Near 
the bottom of the chimney, as it issues from the roof of 
the house, there is on either side a triangular hole for 
the purpose of allowing the smoke to escape. The 
upper portion of the chimney is of course hollow within, 
and must serve as a sort of reservoir for the smoke 
which cannot immediately escape by the holes. 

Yesterday morning, as we were getting into our 
saddles, a Turkish woman came up to me with a string 
in her hand, and asked me for something to hang to 
the neck of her child, which was sick of intermittent 
fever. Being in a sportive mood, and in a hurry besides, 

I pulled off a single hair of my beard and gave it to her. 

She said it was very little. I told her I could not spare 
more, as it was very precious; and she went off much 
pleased, holding it up high as something very valuable. 
Though we found our way to this village without 
difficulty, yet we experienced much backwardness on the 
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part of tlie people to furnish us with what we needed, 
there being no zabtieh with us. We now generally have 
to advance the money before the article wanted is 
produced. We are here informed that the distances this 
way from Izeddin (our last stopping-place) are as follows: 
From Izeddin to Balashuklu, 2 hours; Memetly, 5; 
Karajalu, 6; Kuruk, 7; Diakhshan, 8. The road we 
are following is not the one put down on Kiepert’s map, 
for we pass south both of Kiskin Dagh and of Koor- 
baghulu. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Village of Yozghat — Antique marbles — Angora goats — Village of 
Orta Keuy — Manure fuel — Feast on apples — Description of 
Angora—Catholic Armenians—Religious persecution—History 
of Angora — Deserted houses — Armenian monastery and ceme¬ 
tery — List of Europeans buried there — Persecution of Protes¬ 
tants— Peculiar atmospheric phenomena — The Protestants of 
Angora — Religious service — A converted Turk — Ruins of 
Castle — Temple of Augustus. 

fPHUKSDAY, August 11th. —Left our quarters at 
A 5-10. Crossed the river and had considerable 
amusement at the expense of such of our party as were 
not much experienced in fording. Three boys were 
crossing on a donkey at the same time, and it seemed 
as though they would be carried down by the current. 
Our three-months-old colt, the pet and plaything of the 
party, went through mostly by leaps. He is growing so 
tall he can no longer pass under his mother, though he 
managed to do so for a week after we left Tocat, the 
mare lifting her back to allow him to do it. I have 
been giving him an oke of milk every morning and 
evening, of which his mother tries to get a share 
and sometimes succeeds. They both continue in excel¬ 
lent condition. No horse of the company can keep 
up with her at a simple walk; and as for the colt, he 
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would keep ahead of everything were he not so fond of 
society. 

After crossing the river, which we found to be 
2571 ft. above the sea at this place, we went over a 
high mountain and down into the village of Ku- 
luchlar (swords), then crossed a valley and went up 
a narrow gorge on the other side ending in a steep 
ascent; we again gradually descended along the face 
of a limestone hill, passed a fountain at 8‘25, and after 
riding on level ground for a mile, our road began 
to rise. Continuing our journey, we pursued the 
windings of a narrow gorge, where the sun’s rays came 
pouring down reflected by the barren rock around, 
and went up a steep ascent still more trying to our 
horses. Another narrow gorge now lay before us, 
shallow in front, but growing deeper as it receded to 
the right. The village of Yozghat is built on the 
further or western side of this gorge. We went down 
into it and found, at 9'40, in the yard of the only mosque 
in the place, a comfortable shelter from the oppressive 
sun. Of all dreary localities this is the dreariest we 
had yet seen. The miserable dwellings are built over 
each other on the steep hill side, the flat roof of one 
house being a front yard for the next one above. 
Nothing is visible around but barren and calcined lime¬ 
stone rocks. There was, to be sure, a fig-tree in the 
mosque yard, and w T e rested w r ell enough on the piazza 
of that respectable building. There are here several 
antique marbles, one representing a lion crouching, 
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and a rough altar with clusters of grapes upon it 
This place is said to be four hours from Diakhshan 
and eight from Angora. Its elevation is 4100 feet, 



Sculptured Lion at Yozghat. 


being 1529 feet above the Halys at Diakhshan. Thus 
it appears that the valley of the Halys is considerably 
lower than the country on both sides of it. From 
Yozghat we journeyed through an undulating region 
and in two and a half hours reached two mills, whence 
passing on we found the hills covered with dry grass, 
but the valley fresh and green. The hills are mostly 
of clay slate, some fine specimens of the argillaceous 
slate used in Europe for roofing being occasionally met 
with. Saw five very handsome Angora goats, whose 
silken hair had not been cut, and almost touched the 
ground. This animal is so much shorter on his legs 
and every way smaller though stouter than any 
ordinary goat I had seen, that I inquired whether 
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these were not young goats, but was assured of the 
contrary. They were feeding on the edge of the plain 
and not seeking the rocks as other goats do. We find 
trees as we descend the valley, and now meet willows 
planted in regular rows on the banks of the stream. 
Passed a gushing fountain and the village of Lench; 
it is eight hours from Diakhshan and on the right of 
the road. The valley about here has many trees; the 
people are engaged in carrying loads of freshly cut 
grain to their harmans. At 6*15 crossed from the 
right side of the valley over the stream, and entering a 
narrow gorge, went into the miserable village of Orta 
Keuy about seven. Willie’s horse had been growing 
more and more lame all day. The last hour or two he 
brought down his nose almost to the ground every step 
he took, giving the little fellow anything but an agree¬ 
able ride; but as no other arrangement could be made, 
we went on, and the little rider bore it with remarkable 
endurance. Our quarters at Orta Keuy were about 
the worst we had yet had, nor were the people remark¬ 
able for their hospitality. What particularly struck 
us here was the immense quantity of manure fuel 
manufactured. It is made of two kinds, the first of 
simple cow’s dung, which the women are constantly 
engaged in forming into cakes, as before described. 
The other kind seems to be about 14 inches in diameter 
and 3 inches thick ; judging from its regular shape, it 
is probably a collection of stable manure moulded on 
the housetop as they make mud bricks. When some- 
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what dry, they turn them over. I noticed one of the 
fair sex on a long roof of a house opposite, in an uncom¬ 
monly brilliant suit, walking with apparent complacency 
among vast quantities of the larger cake, probably 
the fruit of her own toils, which she was turning and 
arranging; I presume she was reflecting upon the 
enjoyment she would derive the coming winter, or 
the profit she should make by sale. We took up our 
quarters upon the roof of a house, and ate our supper 
by moonlight, but slept within, not venturing to expose 
ourselves to the night air. 

Friday , August 12 th .—Started at 5*20, Willie’s horse 
still limping very badly on his forefoot. Recrossed the 
valley and stream over the bridge we had passed last 
evening. Our route lay along the northern edge of the 
valley which becomes still better cultivated as we pro¬ 
ceed, and we saw a number of Angora goats feeding on 
the slope of the low hills on our right; they were 
eating the dried up grasses with which the otherwise 
barren earth is here covered, and many of which seem to 
partake of the character of aromatic herbs. Entered a 
road in the valley itself, which is lined and well shaded 
with trees; orchards on our right and left. Saw a 
Turk and his family gathering apples from the trees; 
we called them, bought some of their fruit, and all fell 
most ravenously upon it, having eaten nothing but 
meat and rice for a long time past. We had been de¬ 
prived even of bread after using up the supply procured 
at Yozghat, for the thin cakes of the country were quite 
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raw, and after vainly endeavouring to accustom our 
stomachs to this kind of bread, and finding it impossible 
to digest, we had given up the use of farinaceous 
food. At 7*30 crossed the river by a bridge of hewn 
stone, and travelled awhile over a paved road in a very 
dilapidated condition. Left the valley to our right, 
and passing over a small ridge, obtained our first view 
of Angora, the ancient Ancyra. As seen from the east, 
it presents the appearance of a long and narrow hill, 
whose flat summit is covered with walls and towel's. This 
hill slopes down on all sides except the north, where it is 
precipitous, with the river passing at the foot of the 
cliffs, embowered in leafy verdure. The town spreads to 
the greatest distance on the western side, which was not 
in sight. What we saw extended to the foot of the hill, 
and ended in a well-defined outline as though there had 
once been a wall there. The quarter of the city pre¬ 
sented to our view is occupied by Turks, and appeared 
for the most part in a ruinous condition. The Kayah 
quarter is on the west next to the fortifications and 
within the first wall; the lower part of the fown on 
that side is occupied by the markets and the Mos¬ 
lem population. Entered the town at 8, by the 
south-east gate. It is made up of fragments of old 
buildings, chiefly marble; a broken marble lion stands 
on each side. Went up the steep streets paved with 
trachyte to the open space between the upper part of 
the town and the fortifications of the castle, and passing 
over the brow of the hill, wedged our way through a 
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crowd collected by a fair, and reached one of the prin¬ 
cipal khans, a solid stone building occupied by mer¬ 
chants for business purposes. We had a letter from an 
Armenian gentleman in Smyrna to one of the principal 
Catholic Armenian merchants of Angora; we found he 
was lying sick at home, but his son received us very 
politely at his office and entertained us until our 
quarters had been made ready in town. After an 
hour we were conducted to a new wooden house that 
had been hired for us; it is built on one side of a 
small square or enclosure, which formerly made a 
khan, but has since become a court with private 
dwellings which are erected on three sides of it, with 
a low wall and gate upon the street. Some of the 
principal Catholic Armenian families have their resi¬ 
dences here, and among them the person to whom we 
were recommended. The houses of the Armenians are 
built after the model of the Constantinople houses. 
Ours has but one room finished ; there is a small room 
or kiosk on the top of the house whence we have a 
very extensive view over this part of the town and the 
surrounding country. Remains of ancient art and 
splendour are met with at every step, more so than in 
any town I have visited in this land. But they are 
only fragments, while no building has resisted the 
destructive effects of time. Our first concern was with 
the outer man; we went at once to a Turkish bath, 
and enjoyed greatly its healthful luxury. We then 
called upon our host at his house close by. He was 
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lying sick in a be;l spread out as usual upon the floor, 
in which he received his visitors, sitting up wrapped in 
a fur mantle, and smoking his pipe. The Catholic 
Armenians of Angora are the most bigoted in the East. 
They are chiefly the exiles of a religious persecution 
waged against them at the instigation of their brethren 
of the national Church, which they had abandoned for 
the purpose of embracing the Romish errors, being 
persuaded that they would thereby place themselves 
under the French protectorate. The Turks wanted 
nothing better than an opportunity to despoil the 
Nabobs of Candilli, Orta Keuy, and Kuskunjuk of the 
enormous gains they had been making out of the 
simplicity of their Muslem masters. They exiled them 
to Angora and took possession of their real estates in 
Constantinople and its suburbs. It is the story of the 
dispute about the oyster which the judge devours, 
giving the shells to the disputants. But the priests have 
had the skill to turn the dispute to their own account. 
The Turks who were the real plunderers were deemed 
to have done only what was a matter of course, while 
the Armenians have been hated as the bigoted original 
cause of their losses. Every effort has been made to 
root them out of Angora, and with a great measure 
of success. The Armenians of this city have very gene¬ 
rally gone over to the Romish Church, unable to bear 
the burden of the excessive saliuns (taxes) imposed 
upon them by the Turks at the instigation of their 
Catholic brethren. This effectual persecution has 
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nearly banished the old religion from Angora. Their 
churches are deserted, and, individually, they are made 
the objects of all kinds of vexation, so much so that 
an Armenian must now have independent means not 
to be starved out of his faith into Western orthodoxy. 
The Catholics inveigh against the Armenians for their 
former persecutions, and they are quite right; but they 
are doing even worse themselves. The example of the 
Armenians, however, is a fair instance of the natural 
effect of religious persecution; it always fails in the 
end of accomplishing its purposes, for it awakens a just 
indignation from which there is but one step to a spirit 
of revenge which brings punishment upon the original 
perpetrators. There is no doubt the day of reckoning 
will come with the Catholics as it has come with the 
Armenians, until both shall learn that the battle of 
truth can never be won by carnal weapons. 

Saturday , August 13 th. — Angora was inhabited 
during the latter part of the seventeenth and through¬ 
out the eighteenth century by a complete colony of 
English, French, and Dutch merchants, who carried on 
the trade in Angora goats’-hair or Teftik. The article 
was prepared in their warehouses and exported to 
Europe for manufacturing purposes. The wars brought 
about by the French Revolution, which put a stop to 
most mercantile transactions everywhere, produced the 
same effect here; but this most lucrative branch of 
commercial enterprise, after lying dormant for a long 
while, has, since the general peace, been again revived. 
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It is, however, now almost wholly in the hands of 
Greeks, who succeed in making very large profits; and 
by employing many hands in the business, as well as 
through their connexion with those who furnish the 
article, exert a very powerful influence over the affairs 
of this town and neighbourhood. Some of the 
houses originally occupied by the European merchants 
are still standing; they were very extensive, the lower 
portions consisting of magazines or vaulted rooms, 
where the teftik was prepared for exportation, with a 
separate entrance and courtyard for the use of the 
workmen. The premises inhabited by the family were 
entirely distinct, though built over the magazines. 
I visited such a house, which was once owned and occu¬ 
pied by one of my maternal ancestors. I roamed with 
intense interest through the now deserted halls and 
apartments, visited the parlour, stood before the fire¬ 
place, entered the private chamber, and looked around 
upon the spot where was planted the flower-garden, 
once, doubtless, the pet possession of the family, while 
my brain worked up a thousand images and fancies; 
I finally sat on the lofty terrace and refreshed my 
depressed spirit with the extensive prospect of city, 
plain, and hills, verdant with vineyards and orchards, 
and studded with country houses and villas. I searched 
in vain for some memento of the past, but only found in 
an inner chamber the date Jan. 19, 1779, and wrote 
under it my own name and the present date. This is 
the old Leidstar house, and my guide was the last 
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descendant of those European families, a gentleman 
by name Leonardi, who has practised medicine here 
for half a century. It is strange to find oneself 
thus suddenly ushered into the past; and this trans¬ 
ition was the more vivid in my own case, as I well 
remembered the portrait of the old gentleman who 
once occupied this mansion, and could distinctly recall 
him to my mind in his Armenian costume, with a 
great Calpak upon his head. In like manner the 
European ladies, too, then wore the native costume, with 
the broad belt composed of two large jewelled clasps, 
fastening in front, and yellow slippers on their feet. 
But what a contrast with the present! The house is 
deserted and ruinous. It belongs to a bigoted Turk, 
Shasur Oghloo Sali Effendi by name, who lived a while 
in it, but being surrounded by Christians, went away, 
saying “ he could not bear their smell.” It has been 
used only as a storehouse for grain since that time, and 
is fast falling to pieces. Turks eminently possess the 
genius of destruction. They envy their neighbour’s 
property, and get possession of it by every means within 
their reach; but as soon as they have acquired the 
coveted object, they childishly neglect and throw it 
aside. The Santi house alone is still in a good state 
of preservation, and now belongs, I believe, to a Greek 
merchant engaged in the ieftik trade. 

I may here mention that though the European colony 
has long disappeared, and an old man of eighty is now 
its sole representative, yet I could perceive some signs 
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of Europeans having once resided there. As for in¬ 
stance, the wire-netting in the windows of many of 
the best Christian houses, a thing nowhere else to be 
seen in Turkey. There are also pigeon-houses pro¬ 
tected in the same way, a very European object, which 
struck us as of evidently foreign origin. The little 
room on the top of many houses, called in Smyrna a 
kiosk, must have been introduced from that city, 
though all the Catholic Armenians have come from 
Constantinople. 

There was a spot at Angora which I had a great 
desire to visit. It is a burying-ground lying by an 
old Armenian church and convent, built outside of the 
town upon the site of a temple of Jupiter. 

We started on foot, and walked over the pavement 
of trachyte, and through narrow streets to the north¬ 
west gate. Saw on the way a number of remains of 
the ancient city, both lying by the roadside and built 
into the walls of the houses. The gate is of modern 
construction, but consists of pieces of marble taken 
from ancient buildings. The sides are made of fine 
cornices standing on end, one of which has the word 
KAISAP cut in large characters. We left the main 
paved road, and followed a path leading us through 
gardens planted with vegetables. These are not 
divided by either walls or hedges, but only by well- 
trodden paths. The soil is alluvial and very rich, 
and nearly or quite the whole of the water of the 
stream we followed and crossed yesterday is used here 
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for irrigating purposes. After passing the gardens we 
came to an open space, upon ^hich are built very 
extensive barracks, now unoccupied, and rapidly going 
to pieces. Went down through fields to a small 
stream which waters other gardens. A number of 
people were encamped here under tents, most of 
them engaged in washing teftik . At the end of the 
gardens stands the Armenian monastery, on a gentle 
eminence. The church occupies the south-east angle, 
and is a very old structure of an octagonal form, built 
chiefly of brick, and very much in need of repairs. 
The people of the monastery, which we entered by a 
double gate, were very civil, and showed us the interior 
of the church, whose walls are completely covered with 
blue porcelain. We saw many ancient marbles and pieces 
of columns lying about in the yards. The cemetery is 
outside the monastery, in the open field; in the church 
there are no graves. The monuments nearest the 
building have inscriptions in Armenian, Greek, and 
Greco-Turkish. There is then an empty space, and 
beyond it, in an irregular row, are the graves of the 
former European residents. They consist of slabs of 
marble, just as they were taken from the ruins of the 
heathen temple, with a Latin inscription in memory 
of the deceased. One of them is the cover of a fine 
marble sarcophagus. Another consists of a handsomely- 
carved cornice, and another still was the capital of a 
pillar. I saw a heathen altar among them, which 
once bore sacrifices to idols, but now serves to mark the 
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resting-place of a believer in the one only and True God, 
awaiting the morning of the resurrection. Another 
altar, with its Greco-Latin dedication, covers the 
remains of an Armenian or Greek, but bears no other 
than the ancient inscription. Some of my readers 
will, doubtless, be pleased to see the short list of the 
names of the European residents lying buried here, 
some of which point to families well known at the 
present time in the Levant and even in Europe. It is 
as follows:— 

Joanna Duuscott Addlevett, wife of an English merchant at 
Angora, died 1756, ret. 39. 

Henry Dain, English merchant, died 1703, ret. 47. 

Peter de Lignelle, Dutch merchant, died 1693. 

Theodore Lecker, Dutch merchant, died 1679. 

William Black, English merchant, died 1684. 

Paul Malbranch Leidensiortus, Dutch merchant, died 1704, jet. 37. 

Jane Maria Leidstar, wife of John Justinus L., died 1757, ret. 57. 

Francis Boboli, French merchant, died 1757. 

Joseph Guieu, French merchant, died 1779. 

D. Lewis Eossi, French priest, died 1768. 

Bartholomew Edward Glavanychius, French merchant, died 1737. 

Anthony Joseph Santi, Venetian merchant, died 1792. 

Leonard Polla Barbier, French merchant, died 1757. 

Having accomplished our long-desired pilgrimage to 
this sacred spot, we returned to town by the highway. 
Found in many places the remains of an ancient paved 
road made by the Romans, and crossed the river over a 
bridge of hewn stone; the parapet is formed of blocks 
once united with iron or brass ties, which the barbarians 
have carried off. Received calls from several native 
Protestants, who endeavour to maintain their ground' 
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despite the plots and adverse influence of the Catholic 
Armenians. These are, as usual, employing all the 
influence they possess with the authorities in order to 
prevent Protestantism from taking root in this city and 
province. The Governor had imposed exorbitant taxes 
upon these persecuted people, and one of them had 
lain for some time in prison on this account. But it 
was hoped that the authorities would finally be induced 
to pay attention to the public orders received from the 
capital, though it was suspected that they were 
annulled by secret instructions sent to the Pasha. We 
also met an old Constantinople friend, a Protestant 
Armenian gentleman, sent here as agent of an English 
merchant at the capital in connexion with the exporta¬ 
tion of teftik. We were glad to learn that several 
English merchants of the capital were again taking a 
part in so profitable an enterprise; and there is no 
doubt that, if wisely prosecuted, it will be highly suc¬ 
cessful. It has been very sultry here ever since our 
arrival. To day the atmosphere was hazy and heavy; 
but at 3 p.m. there was a sudden change produced by 
a strong easterly wind, which made the thermometer go 
down 15 degrees. These sudden changes are said to be 
very common in Angora, and they make the climate a 
tryiug one for delicate constitutions. I may also men¬ 
tion here the result of my observations during our 
stay at this place. The barometer gives us 3334 feet 
as the elevation of Angora; this is somewhat lower 
than I had supposed; it is 1100 feet lower than Sivas 
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or Yozghat; and the region south of this city, in which 
the Angora' goat principally ranges, is not generally 
higher, and often lower: Sivri Hissar is only 450 feet 
higher, and well protected on the north by high hills. 
It is also worthy of notice that the province of Kara- 
hissar, into which the goat has not penetrated, is 
higher than the province of Angora, while the region 
east of Angora, through which we had come, lies some¬ 
what lower as far as Boghaz Keuy; but though we 
had there first seen the Angora goat, the specimens 
were rare; the owners highly valued them, and did 
their best to increase their number. I think, therefore, 
that a high elevation of the soil above the sea cannot 
exert any marked influence favourable to this animal. 
The only peculiar atmospheric phenomena which we 
noticed, and which may have a bearing upon this ques¬ 
tion, are electricity and sudden changes in the atmo¬ 
sphere. We were more than once struck with the 
amount of electricity in the air, and this, too, at a 
season of the year when we should not expect it. We 
could hear the sparks every time we combed our hair 
or passed our hands over fhe dogs’ backs. The sudden 
changes in the temperature are generally acknow¬ 
ledged. How far these may affect the question of 
teftik I would not venture to say, except that they do 
have a powerful effect upon it, not sufficient perhaps to 
account for the existence of the breed, but probably 
enough to maintain it in certain conditions. It is 
worthy of notice that in particular districts the 
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Angora breed excludes all others. Let it also be 
remembered that while the Angora cat degenerates in 
other places, it does not here. I must say, however, 
that I did not see a single Angora cat during my stay 
there. But I saw several dogs whose white hair was 
long and silky, though they appeared otherwise of an 
ordinary and valueless breed. 

Sunday , Aug . 14 ih .—The few Protestants of Angora 
are accustomed to meet this day in the house of a 
helper sent from the Mission Station at Broosa, who 
conducts services in the Turkish language. He is a 
plain man, who has learnt all he knows from the 
study of the Bible and of the few books published 
by the Mission, having had no regular school educa¬ 
tion. Such men accomplish a valuable pioneer work, 
though there is some difficulty afterwards in re¬ 
placing them by a higher order of labourers, which is 
sure to be soon called for by the people. Having given 
up their trade and business connexions, it is hard for 
them to obtain a maintenance when they cease to draw 
a salary. Some of our sorest difficulties have arisen 
from the position into which these men have thus been 
thrown, with perhaps a large family to support. The 
natives have deeply sympathised with this class of 
persons; they are considered to bear the relation 
of servant to master toward the missionaries who 
have employed them, and that relation has a patriarchal 
character in the East which is unknown in the West. 
A native always considers himself the servant of a 
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man “ whose bread he has eaten.” We here see men 
who have risen to wealth assume the position of 
servants whenever they enter the house of their 
former master subsequently reduced to poverty. And 
so a servant is never dismissed except for bad conduct; 
it is thought a virtue to cling to a master who can 
no longer pay his servants wages. It is true, wages 
play a small part in the relation of master and servant; 
they generally consist of food and occasional presents, 
and the servant has the power to leave without 
cause, more than the master to dismiss him if without 
blame. I believe we should study more carefully the 
minds with which we have to do, and not endeavour to 
force upon them a cut-and-dried system which our 
theological studies and our Occidental habits have led 
us to regard as the best for man in the abstract, but 
which, after being settled upon these Orientals by dint 
of hard pounding, will fall to pieces as soon as we get 
out of the way. The institutions we introduce should, 
like those of the Apostles, find so perfect a response in 
the hearts and wants of men, that they will be sus¬ 
tained by their own inherent vitality after we are dead 
and all pecuniary aid is withdrawn from abroad. 

But to return to the Protestants of Angora. They 
are simple-minded people, who bear persecution with 
considerable endurance, and I believe there is a great 
work to be done in that city; the very opposition of 
the enemy is an excellent sign for the future. We had 
a religious service at 10 a.m., and twenty persons were 
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present. I addressed them in Turkish, and baptized 
two little children. I took the opportunity to give 
them an account of the condition of their brethren in 
such parts of the country as I had visited, a subject in 
which they naturally take’a great interest I shall 
mention here a little incident illustrating some of 
the annoyances to which the traveller in these lands 
must prepare himself to submit. The helper thought 
we should probably have a larger congregation than 
usual, as was indeed the case. He occupies the upper 
rooms of his house during the summer, on account of 
their greater coolness. These being small, the service 
was held in one of the lower rooms, which was large, 
but had been little used since the warm weather set in. 
The heat seemed greatly to have increased the numbers 
of certain well-known lodgers, not to be named in 
good society, but called by the natives wood-bugs, and 
by a friend of mine B flats. Their appetite moreover 
had become vastly developed in the absence of their 
customary prey. Their head-quarters seemed to be 
about the table that had been fitted up as a pulpit, and 
a mattress laid upon some chests for the special comfort 
and honour of the guests from abroad. As I proceeded 
in my address, I noticed one and another of my fellow- 
travellers fidgeting and changing his place, and began 
to experience some strange sensations about the only 
unprotected points, the neck and wrists. Still I per¬ 
severed bravely, until, the very instant I closed, several 
of my hearers rushed upon me and brushed off from 
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my clothes whole handfuls of most lively and slippery 
enemies. Fortunately for me the services were suffi¬ 
ciently short to prevent any serious consequences. 
This is not worse, however, than the experience of one 
of my brethren at Marsovan, who could never preach 
without first drawing a magic circle of insect powder 
around him as he stood up in the pulpit, to keep off the 
fleas. He, however, poor man, was peculiarly sensitive 
on that subject, so that, when travelling, at the stopping 
place for the night his good wife used to put him in a 
bag and tie it around his neck. 

An incident occurred in connection with one of the 
Angora Protestants, which, though belonging to a later 
date, may as well be mentioned here. There is in this 
place a converted Turk who became acquainted with 
Evangelical doctrine in Kharpoot, and was sent here 
in exile two and a half years ago. He was first im¬ 
prisoned, but as he was a very quiet and inoffensive 
man, all fear of him was soon allayed, and he was 
allowed to go free, though bound not to leave the city. 
He lives in great poverty, endeavouring to support his 
absent family by the labour of his hands, which is often 
prevented by his enemies. I gave him some medicine 
for an eruption of long standing which he had on his 
hands, and two months after I received a letter from 
the helper in Angora stating that he was quite re¬ 
covered, and that he, himself, was suffering from a 
similar malady, and desired some of the same medicine. 
I forwarded some of the same homoeopathic pills, and 
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after a while another letter reached me from the helper, 
saying he had used one half of the medicine and been 
cured ; the other half he had given to a friend of his, on 
condition that, in case he received benefit from it, he was 
to present a copy of the Scriptures to some poor man. 
The present had been given, and as another person still 
desired some of the same medicine, I forwarded a 
supply, proposing to the helper that whoever was cured 
of his disease should follow the same good example, 
and present a similar thank-offering to the Lord. The 
matter stood thus when I last heard from them. 

Monday , August 15 th. — Visited the castle which 
occupies the top of the hill. There are three walls on 
all sides except on the north, where the place is pro¬ 
tected by an inaccessible precipice. The many towers 
which support the walls are generally square, but 
those of the second or middle wall are of an unusual 
shape, projecting, in form like the bows of a ship. 
The third or outer enclosure is the most dilapidated 
of all, and appears the oldest; the ancient work is 
built of large blocks beneath, and brickwork above; 
some parts have evidently been patched up. The 
central towers by the west gate are sound. On the top 
of the hill is a small castle where powder is now kept. 
It is said there is also old armour preserved there. The 
highest part of the hill appears to be occupied only by 
Turks, and was silent and solitary. We saw several 
mosques made of fragments taken from ancient buildings. 
There are many old stones, several altars, some sculp- 
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tares, and inscriptions, in the walls of the fortifications 
and the houses; I copied a lion resting his paw upon 
the head of a sheep/ which the reader may compare 
with the Euyuk Lion. It stands near the brow of the 



Ancient Carved Lion at Angora. 


precipice on the north. The view from this spot, the 
highest on the hill, is extensive and fine. A great plain 
spreads out to the horizon on the south and west. On 
the north and east the ground is hilly and covered with 
vineyards and country-houses, to which a large portion 
of the population of the city has now removed. Eight 
under our feet passes the stream by the side of which 
we travelled the other day. Its narrow valley is fertile 
in the extreme, and we can distinguish the people 
walking or riding at the foot of the precipitous ledge. 
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Visited the Temple of Augustus near the south¬ 
western extremity of the town, celebrated on account 
of its inscription containing the list of the buildings 
erected by the Emperor. It is very simple in plan, 
as are most of these buildings; it is made of the finest 
marble, with few but tasteful and highly finished 
ornaments. The yellow on the outside of the marble 
is not an effect of the atmosphere; it seems to me, as in 
the case of the same tint on the Parthenon at Athens, 
to indicate gilding. We also visited a solitary column 



Ancient Column at Angora. 

on the edge of the town in the same direction. It is 
50 feet high, and of white marble. Most of the column 
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is made of thin circular pieces of marble set upon each 
other. Much of the capital has fallen, and the rest will 
soon follow. The storks have made their nest upon 
the summit. This column was probably the centre of 
the ancient market-place ; and there are mounds in the 
immediate vicinity which indicate that large buildings 
once existed here. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Continuation of journey — Villages of Balk Kooyoomjoo and 
Chiflik — Petrified shells — Turkmen summer-houses — Sakaria 
river — Villages of Orta Keuy and Hortoo — Lazy muleteers — 
Black sienite — Village of Sivri Hissar — Dyeing of Skins — 
Trials of the Christian population — Physical features— Village 
of Balahissar — Ruins of ancient buildings — The Angora goat 
— Ruins of castle and theatre — Sculptures — Night-travelling 
— Tents of nomad Turkmen — Turkmen village of Baghliija. 

rpUESDAY, Aug . 1 6th .—Our lame horse is unable 
to go on. We have tried to sell him, but have 
only been offered the worth of his skin. Menzil (post) 
horses are exorbitantly high. Having resolved to 
purchase an additional horse, we had a good oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing the quality of Angora horses which 
generally enjoy a high reputation. That can be true, 
however, only of the Turkmen breed which is some¬ 
times brought into town. What were shown us were 
a mongrel species, remarkable only for their extreme 
corpulence; the people about us seemed to think this 
a true measure of a horse’s worth, and quite despised 
our thin steeds, though inured to hardship by a long 
journey. We finally purchased a small Turkmen horse, 
for which we were laughed at by the crowd of lookers 
VOL. ir. o 
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on, but which proved highly serviceable, and soon won 
the affection of his young rider. 

Wednesday , August YIth .—We did not manage to 
get away to-day until 10*40, but succeeded this time 
in obtaining a guide or zdbtieh who was to show us the 
way as far as Sivri Hissar. Our direction was nearly 
S.W., and the weather very cool. Our course to-day 
was entirely over an undulating plain which appears to 
extend out of view from Angora in a south and west 
direction. Its soil is generally rich, and nearly the 
whole of it appears to be occasionally sown with grain. 
About 4 the hills on both sides of us grew taller, and 
at 4*30 we reached Balu Kooyoomjoo, a village built 
in a kind of cove, with a tall palisade of trachyte on 
the south, of a semi-circular form, out of which flows 
an abundant stream that waters several gardens, and 
willow-trees. We saw many Angora goats about the 
village mixed with sheep. Our landlord seems to be 
very well off; he is a shepherd himself, and owns 300 
goats; he says that the goats give better and more 
wool when they are not fed solely upon grass, but have 
also the leaves of such trees as the scrub-oak and the 
willow. He told us that some yellowish goats we 
saw were brought from Koniah, the ancient Iconium, 
where they have a goat similar to the Angora or 
Teftik , but inferior in value. This importation oc¬ 
curred after a severe winter, which, three or four 
years ago, killed many of their own goats, for the 
true Angora breed is delicate, and cannot stand very 
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severe weather. The Koniah breed was thus intro¬ 
duced, and was crossed with the remaining pure 
Tefiik males. By persevering in this process all 
traces of the foreign breed disappeared in two or three 
generations. He assured us that this goat endures the 
cold, but is apt to suffer from wet weather, and must 
then be kept under shelter. I have noticed, thus far, 
that this animal has the habits of the sheep far more 
than those of the ordinary goat. Indeed the region we 
are passing through would be very poorly adapted to 
the latter, which is accustomed to climb the hills, and 
feed on the leaves of bushes and young trees. The 
Angora goat, on the contrary, feeds in the plain, and on 
the slight hillocks which are somewhat rocky, and offer 
them a scanty herbage ; hence we generally see them 
in the company of sheep, and indeed they cannot be 
told apart at a short distance, owing to the simi¬ 
larity of their form. This is especially the case just 
now, when, the shearing season being but recently 
past, their hair is still short. They are most readily 
distinguished by their horns, which are bent back¬ 
wards, while those of the sheep are outward and 
forward. The high and cold wind has made us all 
unwell to-day. I have an overpowering head-ache for 
my share, and what seems like a touch of the inter¬ 
mittent fever. Balu Kooyoomjoo is six hours from 
Angora, and there are said to be interesting ruins in 
the neighbourhood. But I was too unwell to seek 
them out. 
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Thursday , August 1 8th .—A bad night, with hard 
cough and fever. Head better this morning. At 
6 a.m. thermometer stood at 63°. Leaving at 7*30, we 
reached Chifiik at 11*45. This, as its name imports, 
is a farm belonging to a Turk, and contains a large 
dilapidated house, as well as a large stable full of 
horses, some of them very fine; there are also a few 
miserable huts and a neglected garden, all built upon 
the slope of a slightly rising ground. The master of 
the place was there with a friend, and they spent their 
whole time while we remained in drinking Raki. Every¬ 
thing about the premises showed the consequences. 

We left Chiflik and its drunken masters at 2*30. 
They seemed to be amazed that we, whom they called 
English, should refuse to taste their beloved Raki, 
and had no brandy to offer them. We picked up on 
our road several loose bivalves, which had preserved 
their form, while the rock that held them had decom¬ 
posed. There were pieces of trachyte among them, 
probably brought there from some ruin in the vicinity, 
and too hard to change into soil. Ascended the hill, 
and from its summit had our first distant view of the 
sharp rocks of Sivri Hissar, behind which lies the town 
of that name. As we came down the hill we picked up 
more petrified shells, and soon came upon the ledge 
which contained them. It appears to be a sandstone 
which crumbles readily and covers the surface of the 
ground with its debris. Came upon a dyke of trachyte 
which has cut through the sandstone, and, after it, found 
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several beds of white marl. We still continued to 
descend until we reached an extensive plain upon which 
we noticed a line of mounds running nearly S.W. and 
N.E.; six of the largest certainly lie in this line, though 
some of the smaller ones appear to occupy a more 
irregular position. The ground soon became spungy 
though dry, indicating that it is swampy during a 
great portion of the year. We now had before us the 
yaila or Turkmen summer-houses of Euyuk. They 
consist of houses open on one side, and containing a 
single room; and it was with difficulty we could find 
an empty one, which we occupied. It was separated 
from the rest by a small stream, with a wooden bridge 
consisting of a single plank. The soil was so clayey 
that we found it impossible to make the horses ford 
the little stream, and our effects were carried over the 
bridge by the men on their backs. We closed up the 
open side of our dwelling with a carpet lent us by 
the Turkmens, in order to keep off the innumerable 
mosquitoes and the sharp damp night-air. This place 
is occupied only in summer by these people, whose 
habits are somewhat nomadic. Their chief occupation 
is the rearing and tending of cattle. They have, how¬ 
ever, several summer-gardens here, or rather bostans 
(melon-fields). They occupy a great portion of the 
region from Angora to the ridge of mountains on 
the north of which lies Baghluja, and many of them 
keep Teftik goats, though I believe that these gene¬ 
rally remain in their villages, owing to the little 
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power of endurance possessed by that animal, I am 
not quite certain of the fact, but I noticed few of 
these goats at the summer camping ground as we 
passed along; the greatest number were in the per¬ 
manently occupied villages. The plain is drained by 
the Sakaria River, and is swampy even now. In 
winter it must be impassable. The several little 
streams meandering through this district, some of 
them very full, and one, 200 yards from our lodgings, 
turning a mill, all flow into the Sakaria. 

Friday , August 19 th .—An observation at this place 
shows that we have been rapidly descending since 
yesterday noon; for we are 700 feet below the Chiflik, 
and 1000 feet lower than Angora. We started this 
morning at 7, the air being quite sharp and chilly. 
Our lame horse finds it difficult to keep up, though he 
has nothing on his back. The horses passed the night 
out of doors, there being no stables; but the Turkmens 
kindly tied carpets around them to keep them warm; 
Master Colt cut a great figure with his night-gown on. 
We very soon reached the Sakaria River, which here 
flows through a low, marshy plain; its banks are 
covered with reeds and coarse tall grass; its current is 
very rapid, and the water whitish with the clay it takes 
up as it moves on. It winds about a great deal, but 
follows a general direction from the S.S.W. The soil 
over which it passes is so clayey, that it must be quite 
impossible to ford it, though the water itself is not too 
deep at this season. We rode along the right bank. 
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going up the stream. This part of the plain shows 
no sign of cultivation; indeed, it is not susceptible of 
it, as appears from the signs of inundation we see around 
us. The valley of the Sakaria here appears to have an 
average width of about three miles. There was, doubt¬ 
less, an inland lake, which once covered the whole great 
plain, through which this valley is now sunk like a 
ditch or trench. At 8 we reached the wooden bridge 
over the Sakaria. There is a small guard-house on 
the right bank. I took an observation, in order to 
discover the height of the river at this place, and found 
it 2387 feet. We had come up 67 feet from Euyuk, 
our last night’s lodgings, a distance of about four miles. 
While I took my observation by the guard-house, the 
rest of the party crossed the bridge and found them¬ 
selves among loose camels, to which some of the horses 
were still unaccustomed; and thereupon followed sundry 
interesting feats of horsemanship, which, I fear, the 
Turkmens did not fail to see and duly admire. It is 
singular, that the horse has in every age, had an in¬ 
stinctive dread of the camel, which habit alone can 
subdue. 

After going up a considerable hill, we descended 
into a valley, which is watered by a small but strong 
stream, running north toward the Sakaria. We could 
see the beds of gypsum on the sides of the hills, but 
there are also many pieces of trachyte lying about. 
Whole hills seem to be formed of disintegrated gypsum, 
but the strata clearly distinguishable near the steep 
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summits have an almost horizontal position. Went 
across the valley and up the hill on the right to the 
village of Orta Keuy, which we reached at 11 # 45. A 
stream passes through it, and we went into a garden 
and took possession of a wooden platform, built over 
the water in the thick shade of the trees. This 
platform has a roof of branches resting upon the sur¬ 
rounding trees, and was altogether a most agreeable 
spot. Water appears very abundant here, but it is 
clayey, and we have to let it settle before drinking 
it. We found the people sociable, polite, and hospitable. 
Their houses are solidly built of stone, with flat roofs. 

They pile hay upon 
these, by first setting 
a wooden frame upon 
the centre of the roof, 
which is made by four 

Stone Houses with roofing of Hay. upri ght poles United 

with horizontal sticks. W T hen the hay has been piled 
upon the frame, the whole thing is easily mistaken at a 
distance for a dome. 

We have been rapidly rising since we left the banks 
of the Sakaria; for this village is 500 feet higher 
than the river. Started at 4 o’clock, and came right 
down into the valley again ; it is well cultivated, and 
the banks of the little river are adorned with trees. 
The gypsum rock on the hill-side was trying to the 
eyes, but we found the green glasses surrounded with 
wire, which we had purchased in Angora, extremely 
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serviceable. Some of us had blue ones; they offered 
but little relief to the eye: the green were invalu¬ 
able, no traveller in Asia Minor should be without 
them in summer; many of the natives have adopted 
them. But coloured glasses without wire netting are 
of very little use. 

We entered at 5*30 the village of Hortoo, built op 
the slope of the hill, and commanding a fine prospect 
of the green valley beneath it; were kindly received 
and hospitably entertained by a well-to-do farmer, a 
Turk, whose house formed the lower corner of the vil¬ 
lage. We had a comfortable piazza for our quarters, 
and an enclosed court before us, surrounded by stables, 
where our horses were put up. 

Saturday , August 20 th .—We were on the way at 6*30. 
Found that our two muleteers whom we engaged in 
Yozghat had given the horses no water either last 
evening or this morning. Their conduct has been very 
unsatisfactory for some time past, they being excessively 
lazy, neglecting their work, and impressing the villagers 
to perform what they are paid to do themselves. More¬ 
over, it had been agreed with them at starting that 
they should ride only one-half of the time. But they 
played us the trick of falling back, and then both 
riding constantly. We had resolved to dismiss them 
at the first good opportunity, even before we had 
learnt their cruelty to our poor horses in making them 
go without water. And now when we came to the stream 
they drove the horses through without allowing them to 
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drink, though the poor creatures tried hard to do so. 
Their object was to push so far ahead of the party that 
we could not see they were riding. The zabtieh turned 
traitor on this occasion; he informed us of their con¬ 
duct at the brook, and, when charged with their delin¬ 
quency, they had nothing to say. The first consequence 
was a whipping on the spot; next, the horses were 
turned back and allowed to drink their fill. The men 
were then made to walk, and the animals were led by 
ourselves, not to allow them to lag behind. At 8*30 
came in full view of the curious scalloped hills, behind 
and at the foot of which lies the city of Sivri Hissar. 
Passed on the left or east side of these hills, which stand 
isolated. Our road led us among abandoned vineyards 
and dilapidated country houses. This remarkable moun¬ 
tain is composed of black granite or sienite, extremely 
hard, being decomposed very slowly, and producing a 
sandy and almost unproductive soil. The vineyards 
planted upon it seemed puny and withered, and the 
rocky portions bare and black ; this was especially the 
case in the more elevated and steeper portions. As 
we passed over the rising ground and turned north, 
the town came at once into view. It lies at the 
bottom of the highest hill, and is well protected by 
the range on all sides but the west and south. The 
rugged and black mountain behind it forms a striking 
contrast to the white houses of the town, whose flat 
roofs appear to lie in regular horizontal layers. From 
this point the stratification of the sienite comes fully 
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into view; it is not far from the perpendicular, certainly 
not more than 45°, the dip being toward the west, and 
the hard strata forming ridges running nearly north 
and south and making rugged crests upon the summits. 
There appear, however, to be large masses near the tops, 
which bear no signs of stratification. These crags are 
so peculiar and marked that they are easily recognised 
at a great distance; and I am told they can in clear 
weather be distinguished from Angora itself. We en¬ 
tered Sivri Hissar at 9*30. It is a smaller place than 
Yozghat, and in front of it lie very extensive burying 
grounds, covered with upright stones. You cannot ap¬ 
proach the town without perceiving that its principal 
occupation consists in the dyeing of skins. The odours 
which fill the air, and the coloured streams that flow 
through the streets, as well as the appearance of the 
shops—everything in the lower part of the city reveals 
the employment of the inhabitants. We passed before 
the door of the Governor’s house and took a messenger, 
who conducted us to the dwelling of a member of the 
Mejiis, where we were furnished with commodious, but 
not over cleanly, quarters. There are portions of 
columns, and other ancient remains, lying about the 
town. We took a ramble through the streets, but found 
nothing of any interest. The domes of the mosques 
are tall and pointed. All the women we met, even 
small girls, wore a square carved ornament of silver 
upon the tops of their heads; it appears in all respects 
like a box, and is fastened to the head-dress. Strange 
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fashion, indeed, and as arbitrary as any I have ever seen, 
Called on the Mudir, a very pleasant and well-informed, 
and withal a quizzical gentleman, from Constantinople, 
and met there a self-conceited young Cadi, who was 
brought up at Bebek on the Bosphorus. We saw some 
fine horses in the stable of the Turkmen breed. I 
bought here a very fine skin of the Teftik goat, and 
paid sixteen shillings for it. We had purchased some 
smaller ones at Angora, for which we had paid from two 
to three pounds, but they were both dyed and tanned. 

I received a call from an Armenian who had heard 
the Gospel preached in Angora by a native, and had 
received it with joy. He has suffered much persecution 
in consequence. He says there are twenty-five people 
here who make the same profession. Though pos¬ 
sessing no wealth or influence wherewith to resist the 
assaults of their former co-religionists, they are well 
thought of by the authorities, and protected from all 
harm. The Armenian and Greek population of this 
region is very small. They have been either destroyed 
by the oppression of the conquering race, or have taken 
refuge nearer the sea-coast, where the watchful care of 
the European consular authorities afford them some 
protection against their Muslem masters. There was a 
large Christian population between Angora and Afion 
Karahissar at the time of the Crusades, though the 
Saracenic and Persian armies had already slaughtered 
many of them. The Turkmen who followed were 
far more numerous; and though many of them settled 
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down in the towns and villages, and assumed the 
name of Turks, there are yet great numbers who 
have preserved the nomadic habits of their ancestors, 
and go by the name of Turkmens. It is said that there 
is a small fort of great strength on the highest point of 
the hill of Sivri Hissar, and in front of it a rock, whose 
smooth surface is broad enough for a thousand horse¬ 
men to manoeuvre upon it. 

The barometer shows the elevation of Sivri Hissar to 
be 3778 feet. This is 450 feet higher than Angora. I 
cannot, however, consider the climate as likely to be 
more severe, on account of the complete shelter afforded 
the town toward the north and east by its great black 
hill. The ground generally slopes down from it. The 
country to the north and south of Sivri Hissar may be 
described as a vast plain, without any mountains. But 
this plain has been cut up by watercourses and slight 
depressions of the soil, produced by trachytic dykes 
breaking through rocks of comparatively modern origin. 
I suppose it must belong to the cretaceous period 
of Geology, though it is as yet difficult to fix its exact 
age. From Angora there is a general depression, 
extending as far as Euyuk-Yaila, amounting to about 
800 feet. Here we meet the bed of the Sakaria River. 
From Euyuk the plain rises, probably under the 
influence of the sienite of Sivri Hissar, until the up¬ 
heaval amounts to 1400 feet, and 150 feet above the 
plain. The latter then assumes a general eleva¬ 
tion of about 3200 feet above the sea, until it ends at 
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the chain of mountains south of it, in the direction of 
Baghluja and Bayat. The upper town of Angora is 
about 200 feet above this plain, leaving 3200 for 
the plain itself. We have seen that, after making 
allowance for unimportant depressions, the general level 
as far as Sivri Hissar is the same. Balahissar has a 
level of 3200 feet; and Baghluja stands about 400 feet 
above the plain, making the latter when it reaches the 
mountains again 3200 feet. How far this formation 
extends east and west I have no means of ascertaining; 
but I point out the fact, not only on account of its 
geological interest—indicating an extensive inland sea 
to have once existed from Angora to Baghluja—but 
because it is well known that the region I have described 
is the almost exclusive habitat of the Teftik or Angora 
goat. It may be found that this has a good deal to do 
with the successful rearing of the animal; and, at any 
rate, in the present uncertainty of the question, I feel 
it my duty to point out every circumstance which 
seems to have a bearing upon it, however remote that 
bearing may finally prove to be. 

We were again in our saddles at 3*30 P.M. From 
the higher points of the plain it appears level through¬ 
out in a southerly direction as far as some blue moun¬ 
tains in the distance. I can have little doubt that it 
belongs to a single contemporaneous formation. ’ If we 
examine, however, this apparent level, we perceive 
that the surface is often cut by watercourses, forming 
valleys of greater or less wHth, and even lower plains 
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of considerable size. The denudation is sometimes so 
great, that isolated hillocks alone remain, whose sum¬ 
mits indicate the original level of the whole country. 
Everything here is white with the friable limestone 
which composes the formation, and is now covered with 
a scanty growth of grasses, and short plants dried up 
by the summer’s sun. Our way was first strewed with 
ddbris from the sienite hills. Passing over an undu¬ 
lating country, we came down into a narrow valley, 
and descended by a steep road flanked by limestone 
cliffs into the village of Balahissar. This is a small 
cluster of houses built on both sides of a broad street, 
which becomes a torrent in rainy weather. Ruins of 
columns and hewn marbles lie about us in every 
direction, and we can easily trace the foundations of 
ancient temples and other buildings long ago levelled 
with the ground. Many of these remains now mark 
the resting-place of the Muslem vandals who lie in 
extensive cemeteries on the hill-side. The Mudir of 
Sivri Hissar had given us a guide, who carried a 
long spear a TArabe , and was fond of showing his 
horsemanship by setting his steed to the gallop and 
brandishing his weapon. This spear is made of a 
strong but light reed brought from Damascus, re¬ 
sembling bamboo, but of a darker colour. This man 
led us to the house of the Kiahaya of the village, 
which consists of an enclosed court and large room, 
open toward the east upon the court. On both sides 
of the gate are blocks of antique marble, used as 
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seats. The main street of the village passes in front 
of this door. 

The sole occupation of the people here is tending 
the Angora goat, with a few sheep mixed with them. 
They are considered rich. Their houses consist of 
two or three rooms with a flat roof, which are occu¬ 
pied in winter, and an open room like ours, for 
summer use. The goats have large enclosures built 
for them, with a stone wall, some 10 feet in height, 
and extensive and good shelter, which can be kept 
warm in w inter, cool in summer, and dry at all times. 
At this season of the year they are fed chiefly at 
home. There is an excellent fountain at the east end 
of the village, so arranged that the water runs through 
90 yards of troughs laid in a continuous row by the 
wall, on the side of the main street. These troughs 
are principally of wood, but several of them are 
ancient pillars hollowed out for the purpose. In 
this way when a flock of goats comes up to drink, 
which they do three times a day, every one of them 
has immediate access to the water; and this can the 
better be done because the goat does not soil the water 
from which he drinks. The gate of our house being 
near the fountain, every goat in the village passed 
before us six times a day. The last time was late 
in the. afternoon, and then they went out to feed 
upon the neighbouring slopes. I understood that they 
spent the night out and remained at home during the 
day, probably on account of the heat. We had thus a 
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good opportunity of watching the animal. I believe 
that my sketch of it gives a correct idea. It must be 
admitted, however, that at this season the hair is short, 
so that we cannot see the length it attains. But this 
disadvantage is compensated by our ability the better 



Teftik or Augora Goat with Hair shorn. 


to distinguish the form of the animal. I confess that 
I began my study of this creature with a previous idea 
that it was a near approach to the wild goat, of which 
the domestic goat was a degenerated form. But I 
immediately lost this conceit on seeing the Teftik 
at home. His general form tends to that of the sheep. 
I should say that he is the farthest removed from 
the wild goat of any species I know, both as to form, 
intelligence, and hair. He is the longest haired 
goat I know; the hair of the wild goat is very short. 

VOL. 11. p 
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The Teftik is white, the other is reddish brown. The 
form of the latter shows a strength of sinew, an elas¬ 
ticity of muscle, a quickness of eye, and elevation 
of head which are more or less represented in the 
whole tribe of goats. But the Teftik is not made 
for climbing any more than sheep, and like them 
he keeps his head low, follows a lead, and makes 
no attempt to feed by himself. We certainly saw 
some splendid specimens, especially of the males; 
larger too than I had thought it possible, from what 
I had hitherto seen. Their bodies are compact and 
broad; the male has long horns which are twisted 
backwards, while the female, every way a smaller 
animal, has also proportionately smaller horns, per¬ 
fectly straight at first and then bending backwards 
I noticed one male w hose horns were the exact counter¬ 
part of those of a wild goat, only smaller; another had 
them bending round behind his ears; while the horns 
of a third turned gracefully forward and presented two 
sharp points in front of his forehead. 

It is curious that a place where perhaps the most 
extensive ruins can be found in all Asia Jtfinor, should 
now be one of the most important spots where the 
great staple of the province, the teftik , is produced. 
But so it is. Balahissar is old Pessinus, well known 
more than 1000 years ago for its beautiful marble 
temples and other public buildings. The ruins are 
comparatively in a virgin state. A little digging has 
taken place just outside the village on the south, 
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where fine marble slabs have been taken up to be used 
for building purposes at Sivri Hissar. There cannot be 
any doubt, however, that a rich mine of fine remains 
lies hidden under the ground; but the difficulties of 
transportation are such that no one is likely to disturb 
them for centuries to come. 

In our ramble about the village in search of anti¬ 
quities we first went to the north-west, passed through 
the cemetery which lies on the slope of the hill, and 
ascended to the castle. It crowns the top of a hill 
which is on a level with the plain above; the castle 
hill is, therefore, somewhat difficult of access on all 
sides but this, where the exposed part is small, and 
seems to have been fortified by a strong wall. The 
gate appears to have been near the eastern end of 
this wall, and close to the road which goes down 
into the village. We could easily trace the whole 
enclosure around the citadel. There is a good general 
view of the ruins from this place. We now descended 
across the valley and found at the north-east end of the 
village the foundations of a temple standing con¬ 
siderably above the ground. We proceeded thence to 
a ravine which runs upward and eastward from this 
point, and was once a side street running to the prin¬ 
cipal thoroughfare, there we found the remains of a 
theatre. The portico must have been a handsome 
structure, judging from the delicate carvings still re¬ 
maining. A good deal of marble seemed to have lately 
been dug up and carried off from this place. The seats 
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can be seen over a good part of the theatre, many of 
them are lying loose above the ground, and some are 
still in full sight in their places. On our return by 


another road we came upon the remains of another 
temple still in the main valley. We also took a ramble 
on the south side of the village, and found the bottom 
of the valley and all the eastern slope covered with the 
marble remains of ancient buildings. In several places 
old foundations had been brought to view by recent 
excavations. The sculptures were generally in very 
fine taste and finish. One building stood on a slight 
eminence nearest the village. It was very nearly of a 


Kuins of ancient Theatre at Pessinua. 
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square form, and several stones had a representation of 
boys supporting garlands made of bunches of grapes. 
It was, perhaps, a temple dedicated to Bacchus, and 
cornices and fluted and plain pillars lie all about it. 
Every slight rise in the soil seems indeed to have been 
taken advantage of in order to erect upon it some 



public building. The ground covered by the principal 
ruins, beginning at the foot of the fortress, is about a 
mile in length; but ruins of a more ordinary descrip¬ 
tion extend a considerable distance down the valley. 
The stone used is exclusively marble, which had to be 
brought from a great distance; but there are also vast 
quantities of bricks, evidently ancient, lying about in 
every direction; most of them are red, but some black. 
The village which now occupies the site of this once 
rich and proud city is partially constructed from its 
remains, but chiefly of common stone cemented 
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with mud. Here is seen the difference between the 
ancient Asia Minor of the Romans and the modern 
Anadoloo of the Turks, whose once destructive and 
now crumbling empire is supported and propped up 
only by civilized and Christian Europe. It certainly 
looks very much as though neither civilization nor 
Christianity had yet found its way into the politics of 
Europe. 

Sunday , August 21 st % —We were isolated to-day among 
this Turkish population with whom we have but little 
in common in respect to our religious views. Our 
landlord is hospitable, kind, and talkative; but he 
appears not to trouble his mind with religious specular 
tions. We spent the day quietly under our roof with 
a cool westerly breeze, reading or sitting under the 
trees on the other side of the way. My fever has 
nearly left me. But one of our number has been very 
poorly for the last two days, occasioning no little 
concern. He has fever, which may turn to either 
intermittent or gastric, and it is hard to say which 
of the two evils would be the least. One thing is 
clear; travelling in the hot sun is beginning to tell 
upon us. We must patronise the night more than we 
have done, now that the moon has begun to favour 
us with her light 

As E-was much better at night I am inclined to 

think he either had a touch of intermittent fever or 
was over tired. We shall start in the middle of the 
night, and trust we may fare better hereafter by less 
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exposure to the burning sun. Our zabtieh has gone 
back to Sivri Hissar, but we have found a man who 
will keep us company as far as Dervend, which is four 
hours hence, and six from Siyri Hissar. 

Monday , August 22nd .—Started at 1*30 a.m. We at 
first greatly enjoyed the coolness of the atmosphere; 
and the moon shone bright over head. But when it set 
the air became so cold that we were glad to dismount 
and walk in order to keep warm. This being also our first 
trial of travelling by night, it was hard to keep awake; 
the regular step of the horses acted like the swinging 
of a cradle, and several of us nearly fell off the saddle. 
We tried whistling, singing in chorus, smoking, eating, 
all in vain, and had finally to resort to walking—the 
increasing chilliness of the atmosphere especially 
favouring this expedient. Our road was rather stony, 
generally passing along the ravines or valleys that are 
sunk in the plain at various depths. I could see in 
the moonlight that some of the rock we passed over 
was gypsum. At 3*30 we went by the village of 
Chiflik, and found the dogs wide awake and ready to 
salute us. At 5*30 we reached the Sakaria Kiver flowing 
from right to left through an alluvial valley. This is 
called Dervend, and the river is here spanned by two 
bridges. Crossed over to the small village of Aktash, 
whose gardens and trees lie between it and the river. 
Stopped at an isolated two-story shed, the house of a 
Government official whose occupants were just getting 
out of bed, and where coffee was given us by a man 
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who spoke a little English and French and pretended 
he was an Englishman; be had been a good deal on 
board men-of-war in the vicinity of the Dardanelles. 
Took an observation here and found the elevation of the 
Sakaria Kiver to be 2824 feet, or about 440 feet higher 
than where we had crossed it before, a little above 
Euyuk. Passed a Turkmen encampment where the tents 
seemed to us better calculated for comfort than any¬ 
thing we had yet seen. They were rounded at the top, 
and seemed to be made of pieces of felt spread over a 
light frame of bent rods. The covering of the tent on 
the side toward the wind, and from the sun, was raised, 
and the opening was occupied by lattice such as is used 

for the windows of 
Turkish harems. The 
lowest portion of this 
aperture, however, is 
closed by a board or 
cloth to the height of 
a couple of feet, preventing the reflection of the sun’s 
rays from the heated ground entering into the tent. 
Having wandered off the road we passed by some thresh¬ 
ing-floors, where we were directed to the first village on 
the mountain. And at 11T5 we reached Baghluja, a 
Turkmen village considerably to the right of the main 
road, built on the slope of the mountains at the end of the 
plain. It is said our route will now pass over a moun¬ 
tain region, portions of which are wooded. The very 
extremity of the plain, at the foot of the mountain, is 
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here occupied by the gardens of Baghluja, and watered 
from springs coming down the hills. Here ends also 
the range of the Tefiik goat, for as soon as we step 
upon this sort of island, or continent, from the billowy 
plain we have traversed, this animal is no more to be 
found than fish upon the land; goats are plentiful, 
but they are of the ordinary breed, with the usual 
strongly marked forms of the animal, its varied 
colours, and its active habits, climbing upon the rocks 
and browsing on the bushes. The rock, of course, also 
changes its character, and we now find ourselves among 
primary limestones, conglomerates, and hard shales. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


The inhabitants of Baghlhja — Ancient sculptures — Bad conduct 
of the muleteers — Wandering without a guide — Wildness 
of the country — Volcanic region — Village of Seidiler — Na¬ 
tural tower—Town of Eski Karahissar — Wells — Arrival at 
Afion Karahissar—Position of the town—More trouble with 
servants — Horse-hiring — A reforming Caimacam — Culti¬ 
vation of the poppy — The Whirling Dervishes — Ancient monu¬ 
ments and sculptures—Turkish village of Balmamood — Tho 
broad-tailed sheep — Four-horned sheep. 

T>AGHLl) JA, August 22nd. —As soon as one leaves 
the beaten track of Government messengers or 
zabtiehs , it is impossible to ascertain distances; for 
people keep no watches, and the only measure of 
distance known is the time it takes to pass from one 
place to another, a measure extremely unsatisfactory at 
the best, for no two men or animals move with precisely 
the same rapidity. But on the travelled roads the 
Government officials are obliged to fix the nominal 
distances in order to determine what is to be paid to 
the menzil (post). So now that we are somewhat out 
of the post road, it is impossible to ascertain our 
exact position. Some say we are just half way between 
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Sivri Hissar and Afion Karahissar; and others that 
we are ten hours from the former and fourteen from 
the latter, which seems to me more probable. I 
ascertained our elevation at the upper part of this 
village to be 3594 feet above the sea, which shows 
that this portion of the plain lias continued of about 
the same height as the parts farther north, i.e. about 
3200 feet. 

Baghluja is a Turkmen village, and we were glad to 
find ourselves thrown familiarly among these people, in 
order to study their manners. They were kind and 
hospitable, and offered us the best they had. The 
women, whether married or not, do not cover their 
faces; they wear, however, a handkerchief upon their 
heads, which hangs gracefully behind and on the 
shoulders. They have a head-dress of great size, and 
wear pieces of money hanging on both sides of the 
face, as our ladies wear their hair. They also have 
ear-rings made of long strings of coins, both gold and 
silver, which come down upon the shoulders. They 
wear bracelets around their wrists, and rings on their 
ankles; but I was much surprised to see our host 
treat his wife with familiarity and affection in the 
presence of strangers, and show fondness for her society 
and conversation. This is truly very unoriental. 
These people appear to be well off, and their houses 
are built so as to enable them to withstand pretty 
severe cold weather. There were many mutilated 
sculptures, and some inscriptions lying about or in- 
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serted in the walls, of which I copied the most 

interesting. There must 
have been an ancient 
town here. 

Tuesday , August 23rd. 
—We slept all the after¬ 
noon, as well as the flies 
would allow, so that we 
M ere better prepared for 
a night journey. Having 
no guide that could be 
relied upon, we got all 
the information we could 
from the villagers about 
the road, and were in 
the saddle at 12*15. Al¬ 
though I generally con¬ 
sider personal narrative 
a great bore, yet there 
are luckless travellers, like ourselves, who do not 
journey as “ Milordos,” scattering guineas as they 
go, and surrounded by cavasses, guides, cooks, tent- 
pitchers, and the other etceteras; but as “ particuliers” 
iu more than one sense, Mho hold to the old proverb 
that a man is his own best servant For the benefit of 
such, I shall continue to relate the misdeeds of our 
muleteers and men of all work, the highly-recom¬ 
mended Suleiman and Mahmood, against whose pos¬ 
sible faults we thought we had taken every precaution, 
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when we obtained security for their good conduct. 
We often rued the day we had taken these men with 
us; and I am sure we should have fared far better, even 
as regarded cost, had we made any, even the most 
liberal arrangement with our well-known and trust¬ 
worthy Tocat people to go on with us to our journey’s 
end. These lazy followers had, again, taken advantage of 
us the preceding day, and had both ridden on the top 
of the loads, so that the poor animals were completely 
worn out. Indeed, one of them, a young but very pro¬ 
mising creature, gave signs of breaking down; we there¬ 
fore put most of our loads upon the other horse, and 
allowed the men to ride the younger one by turns. This 
would not suit “ their honours’ ” humour, and they both 
refused to ride, saying they would walk. So we let 
them try it, purposing to stop somewhere and wait for 
them. At first our road led us over a level surface, with 
cultivated fields on either side ; and the moon gave so 
much light that we felt we could not lose our way again. 
Here and there the people were lying by their heaps of 
grain, or under a booth made of branches, the dogs 
coming out to bark at us as we passed. We asked the 
aroused sleepers whether we were going right, and they 
always answered in the affirmative. We pushed on 
with the same precautions for about two hours, when we 
came to a deserted village in a hollow; the people had 
removed their quarters for the summer to the top of a 
hill on the right, as we could discover by the occasional 
barking of dogs. After waiting some time, we grew 
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impatient at the non-appearance of our loads, and 
leaving the rest of the party to take a nap in one of 

the empty houses, R-and I rode back half an hour, 

firing signal guns. But to no purpose. Returned to 
the party, and sent the zaltieh to the people on the 
hill, where he ascertained that our wanderers had 
passed that way and were gone ahead upon our own 
road. We put our horses to a gallop, and when at 
full speed on the stony ground, Carabed came down, 
his steed almost turning a somersault. The horse 
was hurt in the head, and his rider on the knee. 
We however went on and soon overtook our loads. 
The road now led us over unequal ground, covered 
with bushes, rock, and hard limestone. Stopped by a 
booth, and roused a woman and her children, whose dog 
was barking frantically to defend his masters. She 
told us we were all right. About 3, going over a 
smooth road, we passed a village on our right, whose 
canine population came out in a body to see who we 
were, whereupon followed sundry canters, leaps, crack¬ 
ing of whips, and howlings of said canines. We were 
pronounced all right again, and proceeded to enter a 
beautifully wooded series of hills, whose verdure was 
truly refreshing to the eye. It was in the cool of 
the morning, before sunrise. The trees were oaks, of 
size increasing as we proceeded. About 4 we were in a 
complete forest of pine and cypress; the latter were not 
more than 20 feet in height, with spreading branches. 
I know not whether we were beguiled by the beauties 
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which surrounded us, but we soon perceived that we 
were completely out of our reckoning. Indeed we 
found ourselves landed on the top of a hill, without 
the smallest trace of a path, or the least idea of 
whither we should go next. Fortunately we had kept 
our sumpter-horses with us. We had forced Mahmood 
to ride and lead the other pack-horse, and Suleiman, 
who said he should keep to his feet all the way, was 
left behind to come on as he could. It was the last 
we saw of him until a day after our arrival in Afion 
Karahissar; and we had to do without his services 
on the worst roads we passed in our whole journey. 
We wandered about in search of information, and 
when obtained, it was anything but agreeable; we 
learned that we had failed altogether of reaching the 
main road from Sivri Hissar to Bayat, so that instead 
of making a four hours’ ride from Baghluja to the 
latter place, we had pursued a course which increased 
the distance to seven hours! We crawled down from 
our beautiful wooded heights into a finely cultivated 
valley, through which we travelled for an hour, and 
then crossed over the hills on the west side of it, which 
are almost entirely of flint, into another valley, both 
broader and flatter, in the widest part of which is 
built the town or large village of Bayat. This place 
stands upon what seems an artificial mound, about 
20 feet in height, with a sharp projecting corner on 
the north side from which we approached it. We 
reached the place at at 8*15. Our horses were weary, 
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the sun was growing hot, and we had a difficult moun¬ 
tain pass before us. But having lost so much time, we 
could hardly afford to stop, and pushing on, entered 
a narrow rocky pass through which a torrent comes 
down in the rainy season. The mountains rose rapidly 
in height, and their steep sides were formed of broken 
and barren rocks. Further on, however, the slopes 
became less steep, and trees increased, so that we 
soon found ourselves in a forest chiefly composed of 
pines. We now made a steep and painful ascent through 
this forest; the face of the mountain is quite pre¬ 
cipitous, and the road winds about between the rocks 
and among the trees. These mountains, on both sides 
of the gorge, offer as fine an example of metamor- 
phic rock as I have yet beheld. It changes in appear¬ 
ance and colour every few steps of our ascent. It is 
often clearly serpentine, or pure clay slate, and other 
forms also present themselves in variety. Selenite 
is also seen. The trachyte appears to be the moving 
and transforming force. . Dykes of it stand like 
palisades on the summit of all the mountains, on 
both the north and south sides of the pass; and we 
saw a hill of trachyte which looked as if it had but 
lately cooled down. Having reached the summit of the 
mountain in the midst of a strong and refreshing breeze, 
which in our heated condition was, however, not without 
danger, I fastened my horse to a pine tree, hung up my 
barometer to the branch of another, and found we stood 
at an elevation of 4838 feet, 1500 feet above the great 
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plain which we had traversed for several days. It 
was with great difficulty that our poor pack-horses 
accomplished the task of climbing up to this height. 
Their loads fell several times, by knocking against the 
trees and the rocks, and once they wandered off the 
path among the precipices, whence they were brought 
back with difficulty. Over the steepest portions two men 
had to support each load on the sides in order to enable 
the animal to go up. Oh! for railroads, or even for a 
plain old-fashioned turnpike, where the poorest cart 
might travel! I think I ought to entitle this paragraph 
The Progress of Civilization in Turkey ! 

On the summit of the mountain we found ourselves at 
once in the midst of a volcanic region, formed of pumi- 
ceous stone beneath and overlying trachyte on the top. 
The view from this point towards the south-west was 
very striking and peculiar. We had before and beneath 
us a vast and rough sea of mountain scenery, the fore¬ 
ground covered with pine woods, but all beyond bearing 
only short though thickly-set bushes. And wherever 
the mountain side was sufficiently steep, it was denuded 
and white with the crumbling pumice stone. The 
summits of the mountains were formed of dark-coloured 
trachyte, generally presenting a precipitous front; but 
under this the white rocks everywhere shone, and 
their crystals glistened in the sun. The hill side right 
opposite to us especially presented a peculiar appear¬ 
ance. At the first glance I thought a mountain stream 
was coming down in beautiful cascades over the steep 
VOL. 11. 0 
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bank into the valley beneath ; closer examination, how¬ 
ever, showed that these apparently foaming sheets of 
water, were only the worn fragments of the stone upon 
which the rain, sunshine, and frost had alternately exer¬ 
cised their artistic power. Our descent was rapid, but over 
a good road. We came upon some promising iron ore, 
and went down into a deep valley, where the cattle had 
taken shelter from the sun underneath a projecting 
bank of pumice stone. This rock, even after decom¬ 
position into soil, is full of shining particles. Still 
continuing our descent, we perceived the village of 
Sc'idiler, built under a high rock of selenite, so decora- 



Village of Seldiler, and natural Tower with Battlements. 

posed by the elements as to present the appearance of a 
castle with its battlements, windows, and gates, outstand¬ 
ing towers and fortifications. This rock stands about 
100 feet in height. Behind it is a level space, which 
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separates it from a second and similar fort of the same 
height, but not so broad; this is said to contain a very 
extensive excavation. These rocks crown the summit 
of a hill, on the south side of which is erected a 
miserable village, with gardens and vineyards below on 
the edge of the plain. As we approached from the 
gorge, we had on our left an extensive area covered 
with cones of pumice stone worn into the most fan- 



Cones of ]*uink-e Slone, mur Seidiler 


tastic shapes by a freak of the elements. Proceed¬ 
ing from this point we advanced between high banks 
of selenite, resembling the walls of a city, and entered 
the village through a natural gateway, which produces 
upon the mind of the traveller the impression that he 
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is entering among the remains of one of the greatest 
cities of the old world. And yet no ancient city 
appears to have stood here. These are all the opera¬ 
tions of Nature herself who seems here to smile in 
disdain at the remains of Pessinus and Docinueum, and 
the boasted ruins that are scattered throughout the 
length and breadth of Asia Minor. 

We have descended rapidly, about 800 feet, and are 
not much over 500 feet above Afion Karahissar and its 
plain. Our horses are quite worn out. They travelled 
ten hours to-day and eleven and a half the day before, 
partly under the burning sun; it was all owing to the 
blunders of our guide, who lost the way. The poor 
young horse is pretty well used up, and we shall now 
have to take him along without any loa ', and dispose of 
him as best we can. We came to this conclusion in the 
middle of the night; I could not sleep, and rising at half¬ 
past eleven, went round to visit our poor beasts. The 
exhausted animal seemed hardly able to step. I called 
for the Kiahaya of the village and told him 1 wanted 
a horse; he replied that everybody was asleep, and we 
must wait till morning, and besides there were no 
horses to be had in the village for either love or 
money. I took a lantern, and putting the man before 
me, went from house to house, rousing the inmates, 
and showed him several horses I should take if they 
were not freely given for hire. We finally secured the 
horse of a man who was obliged to go to Karahissar, 
having been ordered, by means of a surety, to deliver 
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himself up to the authorities for horse-stealing. We 
of course kept our eye upon him and his over-smart 
little boy all the way. 

Wednesday , August 24^.—Started after midnight, at 
2*30, and in two hours entered the town of Eski Kara¬ 
hissar. This place is celebrated for its extensive ruins, 
and seems to have occupied anciently the same im¬ 
portant position in the province that Afion Karahissar 
does at the present time; hence its name of Old Kara¬ 
hissar. We had no time to stop, and we could barely 
distinguish some old massive walls and loose blocks in 
the moonlight. We here remarked the ceasing of spring 
water and the beginning of wells. In all the region 
hitherto traversed, wells were not a noticeable feature. 
Indeed they are extremely rare. I know very few in 
Tocat, and believe they are even less common elsewhere. 
People depend upon running water, which is sufficient 
to supply the wants of man and beast. We saw the 
first well at Eski Karahissar, and often met with 
them during the rest of our journey. They are every¬ 
where of the antique pattern of a perforated stone 
forming the mouth of the well, with sides well worn by 
the ropes or chains which have gone up and down for 
centuries; the long pole is balanced on two upright 
posts, and the old “ moss-covered bucket ” hangs by a 
chain or an iron rod, not often by a rope. We saw the 
first of these familiar objects in the valley of Bayat just 
before reaching the village, and have often since espied 
with pleasure from a distance the long upright pole, 
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indicative of water, as we plodded over our weary road, 
panting and thirsty under a broiling sun. 

When daylight appeared we were travelling on a 
plateau with boulders of limestone and trachyte lying 
about us and cultivated fields on both sides of the road. 
We gradually descended over undulating ground, and 
among rocky hills, and at seven we entered a very 
smooth and level plain about four miles in width, 
running nearly east and west, and bounded on the 
south by high mountains. A stream flows through this 
plain not far from its southern edge; its water appeared 
extremely muddy, and it runs between banks of clay 
covered with reeds and high coarse grass. We crossed 
it over a stone bridge ; there were evidences that much 
of this alluvial plain is very muddy and difficult to 
pass during the rainy season. The town of Afion 
Karahissar is built upon the slope of a steep and lofty 
hill on the south side of the plain. The buildings rise 
from the foot of the hill to an elevation of 250 or 
300 feet. The mountain itself rises boldly behind it, 
frowning upon the town. A little in front of this 
mouutain, and somewhat to the right as you come 
from the north, lies a steep and conical hill 300 feet in 
height, with barren and rocky sides, crowned upon the 
summit by a very old and ruinous citadel. The space 
between this hill and the mountain is occupied by the 
bazaars; and the town spreads round the foot of the 
citadel hill, as well as into a lateral valley running 
southward. Among the buildings thirty-seven mosques, 
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with their lofty minarets, make a prominent figure. 
We rode through a few gardens, traversed the crowded 
bazaar streets, where whole rows of shops recently 
destroyed by fire were being rebuilt, and entered the 
best khan of the place, called Yeni Khan. The accom¬ 
modations here prepared for the ill-fated traveller were, 
however, anything but inviting; so leaving our horses 
and most of our luggage here, we were glad to avail 
ourselves of the proffered hospitality of two very agree¬ 
able gentlemen, Mr. Pharaon, and his brother-in-law 
Mr. Pelozzi, at whose house, situated high on the hill, 
we enjoyed good air and an excellent view of the town 
and castle. Hard travel and exposure were telling on 
all our poor horses, and we ourselves needed rest. I 
had, for my own part, a slight touch of intermittent 
fever; and so we remained at the house of our kind and 
hospitable hosts until Saturday the 27th. 

Thursday , August 2 5th .—We had, this day, our first 
letters from home since leaving Tocat; they were of old 
date, to be sure, being of the 9th and the 31st July; still 
it would be difficult to conceive or over-estimate the relief 
they afforded in circumstances like ours. Some of our 
horses and both the men we took at Yozghat are giving 
us no little trouble. As for our deserter, Mahmood, he 
joined us only the day after we reached Karahissar, and 
came to us as coolly as though nothing had happened; 
when we asked for an explanation, he claimed to be the 
aggrieved party. Both these worthies were dismissed 
with full pay, but without the usual “ bakshish,” and 
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with a letter of introduction and recommendation in 
English to any luckless travellers they might meet 
to keep as far from them as they could. We took 
two other men to go as far as Smyrna; one of these 
stuck by the way, or rather we let him stick, for we 
found him a cypher in respect of work, but a hero 
in eating and taking his own ease. The other did 
remarkably well on the road; but as soon as he reached 
the end of the journey, he stole a watch and several 
valuable articles of apparel, and went off no one knows 
whither. So that this additional experience confirmed 
our former conclusion, that we had made a great mistake 
in allowing our Tocat people, whom we knew well, and 
upon whom we had a sure hold, to leave us. As 
also with our horses. I believe it is an economy as 
well as a comfort to travel with one’s own horses; but 
in order to do so they must be perfectly attended to. 
Our grooms ruined nearly all our beasts; so that these, 
as well as ourselves, would probably have fared far 
better with our Tocat people; but under the circum¬ 
stances it would have been an economy to hire all 
our horses as we went along, with the exception of 
those we rode ourselves, upon which each of us could 
keep his eye and bestow especial care. It is a lesson 
for our successors. As for such as can afford to hire the 
post horses at Government prices, I have nothing to 
say to them. But had I the money, I should never 
waste it in such a way, for it would be subjecting 
myself, at a great expense, to the tyranny of Govern- 
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ment officials. The pay for a post horse is at the rate 
of 3£ piastres for every hour’s travel, say threepence 
per mile: an extra horse must be taken for a messenger 
to carry back those you hire, at the rate of one horse for 
every four, besides 2 a. present to the messenger for his 
day’s work. Hiring horses of muleteers is decidedly 
cheaper; the price is 30 piastres a day near the sea¬ 
shore, and 10 piastres in the interior, and you pay for 
no extra horse or rider. You can also load up to 120 
okes instead of 60, allowed by the menzil. 

We called on the Caimocam , at his own invitation, 
and found him a more enlightened and intelligent man 
than any official we had yet met with. Karahissar 
being considered the second place in Asia Minor in 
respect to Muslem bigotry—Konia being the first—he 
certainly can meet with but little encouragement in 
his efforts to reform the present condition of things. 
It seems, however, that he keeps neutral in all matters 
that affect the Muslem religion, and makes improve¬ 
ments which have no direct bearing upon it. The 
reconstruction of the bazaars is going on under his 
care, with better ideas of hygiene than before. He 
has also built a new prison, which contains an infirmary, 
a yard, and a distinct department for the w r orse class of 
criminals. The prisoners are made to work, and are 
paid from 1 to 1£ piastres per day. He told us he 
is engaged in the construction of several roads, has 
succeeded in settling the Circassian emigrants in vil¬ 
lages erected in woody districts, and is now labouring 
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to introduce the culture of the mulberry tree, for which 
the climate of the place seems to me altogether too 
severe. This plain has an elevation of not less than 
3700 feet, which is higher than the mulberry is ever 
found in Asia Minor. 

The cultivation of the poppy from which opium is 
extracted, is very extensively carried on here, though 
we were unable to see anything of it, the season being 
already passed. Indeed, the town derives its name 
from this drug, being the place where opium is chiefly 
collected for transportation to the sea-port at Smyrna. 
Afion Karahissar means the Opium Karahissar, and the 
latter name signifies the Black City, a favourite title 
given to towns by the Turks, though it is generally 
hard to discover the reason of it. They have many 
Black Mountains and Black Capes; some of their towns 
certainly deserve the name of Black City, Diarbekir for 
instance, which is built of a dark basaltic stone; but 
the capital of the opium district presents no such 
appearance, being built of mud, or of the rock of the 
place, which is a feldspathic trachyte, of a light colour, 
in which pink predominates. I could not discover that 
the Karahissarites were more addicted to the use of 
opium than other people in Turkey. But they are 
exceedingly fond of the nasty oil which is extracted 
from the seeds of the poppy, and will pay 10 piastres 
the oke for it, while olive oil, though brought from a 
distance, is sold for but 8 piastres. It certainly is 
very disagreeable both to the taste and the smell of 
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the uninitiated. I was also assured that the effects 
upon the system are decidedly deleterious. The Chris¬ 
tians have long fasts, during which their food has to 
be cooked with oil, butter being forbidden; and they 
use poppy oil almost exclusively. It is said to produce 
eruptive diseases, and particularly a kind of itch. 
Hence many individuals are distinguished by the 
surname of Mangy (in Turkish Ooyooz). 

The Turks here are extremely fanatical. Their 
Dervish establishment of the order of the Mevlevi 
(Whirling) is next only to that at Konia, which is the 
head-quarters of the sect, a representative of which from 
the latter place enjoys the privilege of crowning every 
new Sultan, if such a term may with propriety be 
applied to the peculiar ceremony performed at his 
installation into office, for it consists not in putting 
a crown upon his head, but in girding a sword around 
his waist. The building in which these fanatics reside 
here is certainly very imposing; it may well be called 
a palace, while the Governor of the city occupies 
quarters miserable enough. The Sheikh’s income is 
as high as 4000J. a year. I was told, however, that 
the Government had recently taken possession of the 
property of the sect, with the promise of paying the 
amount of the income instead; but they actually pay 
just one half, to the great indignation of the holy 
brotherhood and their partisans. 

Visited the Armenian burying-ground, which lies 
on the northern edge of the town, enclosed by walls. 
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with a porter’s lodge at the gate. Saw there several 
monuments of antiquity, slabs and sculptures said to 
have been brought from Eski Karahissar, the ancient 
Docimaeum, the present town being of comparatively 
modem origin. There were several pieces of marble 
finely carved in panels, as the ancients ornamented 
their ceilings. One sculpture represented men in 
togas standing side by side; another, masks placed at 
regular intervals, with festoons of flowers gracefully 
hanging between them; it probably once ornamented 
a theatre. The statues of females had lost their heads, 
hands, and feet; but the drapery is well executed. 
The best piece of work, however, is a Head of Medusa, 
supported by two angels, which may have belonged to 



the same building which contained the carved masks; 
this sculpture, too, has been greatly injured by the 
ruthless barbarians who have so long held possession 
of the country. 

We remained in Karahissar longer than we had 
intended. One. cause lay in t the fact of our host’s 
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generous hospitality, which led him to employ every 
means to induce us to remain by multiplying our 
comforts. European beds are a real luxury after a 
long inland journey, and so is a well-furnished table, 
and especially good wholesome bread. We should, 
however, have torn ourselves away sooner from these 
allurements but for the touch of intermittent fever, 
which confined me most of the time to the house. 
It seems, indeed, wonderful that we should hitherto 
have escaped, considering that we are now in the fever 
season; I attribute it in great measure to the little 
bag of Peruvian bark we all wear on the pit of the 
stomach, suspended from the neck, so as to be in 
contact with the skin. Our servant, Carabed, far 
better inured to the climate than ourselves, is the 
only one of the party who has had a real attack of the 
fever; and we had neglected to provide him with this 
prophylactic, on the supposition that he was proof 
against the miasma. We have been looking over the 
route thus far pursued from Tocat hither, and what 
yet remains to be done. We find the whole distance 
by this route from Tocat to Smyrna is 202 Turkish 
hours. Our rate of travel has never been so low as 
four miles an hour; but we have generally done our 
task in shorter time than is usually reckoned, so that 
the whole distance may fairly be reckoned 810 miles. 

Some of our party have ascended the high hill at 
the back of the town, and have brought me specimens 
of red trachyte, containing crystals of feldspar, which 
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is the same as the roc k on which the fortress is built. 
Indeed, I have seen no other rock about here, and 
it extends nearly to Balmamood on the west, where 
commences the formation of limestone or marl, with 
underlying sandstone, which appears to extend as far 
as the “ burnt district ” of Koola. 

Saturday , August 21th .—We started at 5*20 a.m. 
Passed along the edge of the plain, then between rocky 
hills, and reached smooth ground again. There were 
many flocks of broad-tailed sheep in the plain. Some of 
them had the wool clipped in a peculiar manner, the 



Caramanla Sheep, os shorn at Afion Karahlt*ar. 

whole being shorn close, with the exception of the shoul¬ 
ders and hips. The object is to allow the best wool to 
attain great length, as its value is thereby much en¬ 
hanced. We also met on the road a young Albinos 
donkey; the mother was black, while the colt, fifteen 
months old, was as large as its dam, and perfectly 
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white. It had pink eyes, and the light was evidently 
painful to them. Entered a narrow pass, where the 
road is cut down into the trachvtic rock. At 8 we 
had before us the plain of Balmamood spreading west¬ 
ward ; it was yellow with the ripened harvest. Reached 
Balmamood at 9 o’clock. It is a small Turkish village, 
with solidly built houses of stone, occupying a narrow 
gorge which unites two plains; the one extending 
towards the south, and the other to the north-east. I 
was not able to ascertain whether the latter communi¬ 
cates with the plain of Karahissar, or how far it extends. 
A small sluggish stream flows below the village toward 
the plain. 

A good many flocks of the broad-tailed sheep are 
pastured here, and the breed raised in the district 
as well as farther south, is highly esteemed. It has 
been a matter of surprise to me that while so much 
attention has been paid in Europe to every natural 
production of Asia Minor, the broad-tailed sheep has 
not only been neglected but travellers have always 
spoken of it with disdain and ridicule. The poor, 
meek animal’s burden—his ponderous tail—which in 
the eyes of the natives constitutes a most valuable 
prize, is spoken of as an unnatural excrescence; and 
it seems to be thought the animal is esteemed chiefly 
for his odd and unnatural appearance. I believe, how¬ 
ever, that this creature constitutes one of the most 
valuable possessions of the people of this laud, and 
should greatly regret to see "the breed exchanged for 
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any other, not excepting the merinos. True, the wool 
is not fine, and cannot be employed for the most deli¬ 
cate textures; it supplies, however, what is most needed 
by the common people—a staple for manufacturing 
cheap, coarse, and warm garments and excellent carpets. 
But the flesh of the animal is superior to any other 
breed on the face of the earth. Beef cannot be raised 
here, as in Europe, for lack of abundant grass: 
though the cattle of the interior mountain district will 
compare well with those of Europe generally; and I 
cannot doubt that when railroads reach those spots 
now inaccessible to commercial enterprise—which they 
will certainly do, and that at no very distant period— 
the butchers’ stalls of Smyrna and Constantinople will 
be garnished with as good beef as can be found in most 
large cities of continental Europe, surpassed only by 
“the roast beef of Old England.” But even in such 
a case, the mutton of Asia Minor will maintain its 
superiority to that of every other country in the world 
as long as it is despised by foreigners. The natives 
fully appreciate the economical value of the broad¬ 
tailed sheep, and it has nearly supplanted every other 
breed in the Peninsula. Fine rams fetch a high price, 
and you see them kept in all parts of the country 
solely for breeding purposes. Nor is the broad and 
heavy tail the least valuable portion of the animal: 
it is wholly composed of fat, which differs essentially 
from tallow or any other fat excepting lard. Its deli¬ 
cacy enables it to take the place of butter for culinary 
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purposes, and it is, in many respects, so far superior 
—while also decidedly cheaper—that in most parts of 
the country butter is not manufactured because it 
is not needed; milk is there made into cheese only. 
Moreover, “ tail’s fat,” as it is called, is as much an 
article of merchandise here as any other necessary or 
comfort of life, and a market unsupplied with it would 
be deemed poor indeed. It fetches a medium price 
between tallow and butter, and is almost entirely used 
by the natives instead of the latter. There can hardly 



Cdr&niauia Sheep, unshorn. 


be a doubt that this animal would succeed in Europe, 
for it is hardy, and the best breed is raised in Cara- 
vol. 11. R 
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mania, a high and cold district in the southern por¬ 
tion of the Peninsula. The wool, indeed, might be 
improved by crossing with some other breeds, and it 
would then recommend itself not only as the best 
article of food of its kind, but as offering at the same 
time a valuable staple for manufacture. 

I give the reader two sketches in illustration of this 
peculiar breed of sheep, the first of which represents 
him as he appears when his wool has acquired its 
greatest length. The form of the tail cannot be dis¬ 
tinguished, being hid by his shaggy coat; but the 
illustration below will explain the form of this part 
of the animal’s body. It is composed of two lobes, 



Cara mania Shet*p, completely shorn, showing the form of the Tail. 


the bone of the tail passing between them, and pro¬ 
jecting like a small tail beyond them. It has been 
supposed that this peculiarity is the mere product of 
over-feeding; but there is no foundation for such a 
supposition. Were it correct, this animal’s tail would 
be similar to that of any other sheep when in a low 
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condition; but this is not the case, for, whatever his 
condition, whether fat or lean, his tail is always broad 
and large, and resembles very much the mats or 
cushions worn by the savages of some of the Pacific 
Islands fastened to the girdle behind their backs, the 
object of which is to save them the time or labour of 
reaching out for a chair when they wish to sit down. 
Only the poor sheep cannot sit upon their tails, but 
must tug them after them wherever they go.* The 
condition of the sheep has, therefore, very little to do 
with the size of their appendage, and nothing at all 
with its form. There is no doubt that this is only a 
distinguishing mark of a particular breed, just as two 
humps are of the Bactrian camel. This and all the 
other peculiarities of the breed can be propagated by 
the process of generation, and that alone. It is useless 
to inquire how these peculiarities first originated, for 
such an inquiry would probably lead to no practical 
result. We must now take facts as they are. We 
cannot, on the basis of a theory, set a train of opera¬ 
tions in motion by which we may hope, in the course 
of a few centuries perhaps, to convert a common goat 
into an Angora Teftik , or an ordinary hack into a 
thoroughbred Arabian. Just as hopeless would be the 
task of making a broad-tailed sheep out of any other 
mutton now in existence. It is a distinct breed, which 

* We have seen a' tail so cumbrous that it had actually to be 
carried upon a little cart made for the purpose, and drawn by the 
animal. 
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commends itself for many of its valuable qualities, 
and I believe other lands would gain much by its 
acquisition. 

Being on this subject, I will mention a four-horned 
sheep, which I do not regard as 
a peculiar breed, but only as a 
lusus natures. It is occasionally 
seen in Asia Minor, as in other 
countries. These animals are re¬ 
garded with a sort of veneration, 
or perhaps as curiosities, by the 
Four-bompd sheep. natives—it is hard to say which— 

and they are kept as pets. I saw a broad-tailed ram 
in a khan, where he roamed at liberty, and was petted 
both by the host and his numerous guests. Whether 
from lack of food, or owing to the experiments made 
by all these people, he had acquired the power to 
eat whatever was set before him; I saw him even 
eat tobacco with apparent relish. His horns were of 
various lengths, and the side ones could not have done 
much more than protect his ears from the attacks of 
an enemy. I have, however, seen even chickens with 
horns on their heads, and those, too, of considerable 
length. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Departure from Balmamood—New servants and companions—Forest 
on fire — Ride in the dark — Village of Chiflik — The Sabbath 
rest — Manufacture of opium — Bactrian Camel — Village of 
Islam Keuy—Valonea oaks—Village of Bozghoor — Town of 
Ooshak — Manufacture of carpets — Geological formation — 
Village of Geuneh — A robbers* trap—Village of Muzuk — 
River Hermus — Former residence of a Dereh Bey — Bridge 
over the Hermus — Arrival at Suriyeh. 

C HIFLIK, Saturday Night , Aug. 21th —We rested 
for the middle of the day in the shade of the 
piazza of the small mosque of Balmamood; the in¬ 
habitants were truly hospitable, and supplied us with 
everything we needed. The day was very hot; the 
only breeze, and that a very light one, being from 
the south. We started again at 2*45. The weather 
was exceedingly oppressive, and the road very dusty. 
We have, thus far, gained much in the change made at 
Karahissar in the personnel of our company. The two 
new ostlers are active and good-natured for the present, 
and they get on well with the caterji of whom we have 
hired our pack-horses. They started, at their own 
request, one hour before us, and we did not overtake 
them until 5*45. Haji Eumer was walking, and Ismail 
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was riding a donkey which he has brought along, and 
proposes to sell for a high price in Smyrna. We have 
in our company an old Arab of Baghdad, who travels 
with us at the request of the Caimacam of Karahissar. 
He is a fine old fellow, and very popular among all the 
Muslems we meet. We feared he might be somewhat 
of a leech, but find him of an altogether different genus; 
he always chooses another stopping-place than our own, 
both for himself and beasts, and settles his own bill. 
True, his funds were exhausted shortly before we reached 
Smyrna, and I advanced what he needed, but he paid it 
back on our arrival. He travels with two fine white 
donkeys, which he is taking as presents to a relative, 
who is chief of the Smyrna police. One of these 
creatures is very fine, and he told me he had paid 100?. 
for it. The hair of its neck and tail is dyed with henna. 
This he rides himself, and his servant, a good-natured 
young Arab, generally bestrides the other; they have 
no difficulty in keeping up with our horses. 

At 5 we left the village of Duz Aghach (the Smooth 
Tree) on our right; it is a place of considerable size, 
and lias some trees about it. The plain now narrows 
into a valley. The sun disappeared at 6 by our watches 
showing that we were considerably behindhand in our 
reckoning. When we first came in sight of this plain 
in the morning, we had noticed a smoke on the moun¬ 
tain south of it. It had been increasing all the morn¬ 
ing, and as we passed opposite to the spot along our 
path, it had become a great fire in the forest. The 
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sight was truly fine. We could see the tall and mas¬ 
sive pitch-pines standing out in distinct relief in front 
of the flames, which were ever and anon bursting 
with devouring energy, and sending up clouds of black 
smoke or forked tongues of fire, which vanished in the 
air. We could sometimes distinguish the remorseless 
element leaping on one of those veteran denizens of 
the mountain, and twining itself, like a monstrous 
snake, around its venerable trunk and its hoary branches 
until it clothed it with a blazing and scorching gar¬ 
ment. The fall of the aged tree was announced by 
the sudden rise into the air of a thousand sparks and 
a fresh outburst of smoke and flame. It is probable 
that the fire had already committed extensive ravages, 
for smoke arose from a very large portion of the 
mountain extending in a southerly direction; the smoke 
of this conflagration seemed to give heaviness to the 
whole surrounding atmosphere, and to render it op¬ 
pressive, instead of producing a draught of air. There 
were a few clouds in the sky, but they were light, and 
the smoke gradually formed into a straight line, which, 
from our position, seemed to make directly for the 
setting sun. The western sky assumed a bloody hue, 
and the clouds above were painted with the most gor¬ 
geous colours. 

The darkness of night advanced rapidly upon us 
after the sun had set. We reached the end of the 
plain, and ascended over broken ground, our horses 
stumbling in narrow gulleys and among rocks. It 
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soon became so dark that each rider could only dis¬ 
tinguish the tail of the horse that went before him, 
and not even that if he lagged a few steps behind. We 
let our horses have the reins, and went on like blind 
men, only guessing by the sound when we were passing 
through water, on dry land, or among stones. We 
finally saw lights, and found ourselves in the village 
of Chiflik; came to a door, and hailed; and, after 
being led a good deal hither and thither about the 
place, were finally ensconced until Monday morning 
in the upper story of a respectable building, with two 
tolerably clean rooms and an. open piazza at our ser¬ 
vice—the holes in the boarding under foot not quite 
big enough to let us fall through into the stable below, 
and the window capable of being closed by spreading 
a blanket in froftt; and then a hasty supper, and “ to 
bed, both man and beast.” 

Sunday , August 28 th. — We were constantly rising 
yesterday, and have now attained an elevation of 4424 
feet, which is more than 700 feet above the plain and 
lower portion of the town of Karahissar. This is the 
highest spot where we have lodged for the night, on 
our whole route from Samsoon to Smyrna, with few 
exceptions. 

We had our usual Sabbath services this morning; 
but all the natives here being Muslems, no one could 
join us in addition to our own party. These seasons of 
Sunday rest, religious reading, and prayer, have been 
very refreshing all our long and weary way. I do not 
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believe either we or our beasts would have been able 
to stand the wear and tear of the journey without these 
regular seasons of rest. Many travellers lose much by 
breaking the Sabbath, under the notion that a necessity 
is laid upon them; that the Sabbath is no Sabbath at 
all under such circumstances, and the like excuses. 
Most unfortunately, the impression produced upon the 
minds of the native population is extremely injurious. 
They have an idea in consequence that all the “ Eng¬ 
lish,” as they call Protestant Europeans, are infidels; for 
they cannot conceive of a religion \Vhich has no outward 
manifestations whatever; and infidelity in their view 
is a stigma which annuls every other quality of up¬ 
rightness, justice, and purity of morals, which, in such a 
case, can be only apparent, not real. It often happens, 
especially when travelling, that several men sleep in 
the same room on the floor; and our native Church 
members, in such a case, never hesitate to offer their 
morning and evening prayer kneeling in the sight of 
all present, though they abstain from “ raising their 
voices on high,” as they do when alone. And they 
are right. They reason that Turks, Jews, and other 
religious sects, do not hesitate between kneeling in 
the presence of other men and performing their de¬ 
votions in an unsuitable posture; and I believe they 
judge correctly. Outward posture means more in 
the East than it does in the West or North. I have 
often had occasion to go into a native brother’s room 
while engaged in his private devotions, and my in- 
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trusion has never made him do more than lower his 
voice. 

This village, so far as appears from oar lodgings, 
seems in a well-to-do condition. It appears of con¬ 
siderable extent, and trees, principally willows and 
poplars, shade it here and there. This is the first place 
where we have seen the poppy cultivated for the 
purpose of obtaining opium. Unfortunately, however, 
the crop has already been gathered in; there are fields 
close to our house where it was sown, and seed-vessels 
of the poppies have been left behind. The mode of 
cultivation was described to me as follows :—The seed 
is scattered broadcast in a field, which is carefully 
enclosed. When the plant has attained a certain size, 
each stem is tied sufficiently tight to prevent the sap 
from rising higher, and an incision is made for it to 
ooze out; the sap, indurated by the heat of the sun 
and evaporation, constitutes opium. The flowers are 
white or red. After extracting the juice in the manner 
described above, the plant is allowed to bring its seed 
to maturity by unfastening the tie; and this seed con¬ 
stitutes an important part of the value of the crop, oil 
being manufactured from it, as previously stated. 

The hills beyond this small plain are covered with 
forests, which accounts for the houses’ being wholly 
built of wood. We have thus far found that in all the 
villages from Karahissar westward the people make 
hay, which they keep in heaps either upon the flat 
roofs of their houses or upon the ground; in the 
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latter case it is preserved from the cattle by means of a 
wooden fence. 

Monday, August 29 th .—Weather cloudy and threaten¬ 
ing. Eose at 3*30. Our “new brooms” continue to 
“sweep clean.” Were in our saddles at 5*40, and, soon 
after, met the finest Bactrian camel we had yet seen. 
He appeared very gentle, had neither halter nor pack- 
saddle ; his majestic form was wholly uncovered ; he 
moved like a colossus, followed by two Turkmens, who 
appeared to guide him in the direction he was going. 



Male Bactrian Camel. 

I asked them to stop so as to allow me the oppor¬ 
tunity to sketch him. And he remained motionless 
all the while I was drawing. The men told me they 
belonged to the people encamped close by, whose 
tents we could see; there were many camels feeding 
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in the neighbourhood. This animal they said was 
never loaded, but kept solely for breeding purposes. His 
humps were well marked, and so high that they both 
hung over on the right, having a tuft of hair at the 
extremity. Like all the camels of this breed he had 
long dark hair on the top of the head, around the 
throat, in front of the whole length of the neck, and 
on the upper part of the forelegs. His form clearly 
showed the distinction between the Bactrian and the 
Arabian camel; the length of his body was very great 
in comparison to his height. He was a heavy, mus¬ 
cular, and powerful animal, the largest I ever saw of 
the camel kind. 

At 6-30 we reached an elevation whence we had a 
very fine and extensive prospect. A heavy mass of 
thickly wooded mountains lay in front of us, with a 
very considerable stream flowing along on our right. 
Underneath our feet were cultivated fields and a village 
among them. The clouds which had hitherto hid 
the rising sun were partly broken up, and thus light 
and shade were cast upon the whole scenery, while the 
summits of the mountains were enveloped in clouds 
and rain. We had so long viewed the sky as brass, 
and the parched earth had so long dazzled and strained 
our eyes with the reflection of a scorching sun, that we 
could not turn our faces for a moment away from the 
refreshing prospect around us. We came down the hill 
and passed an old Turkish fountain standing by the 
wayside. It has four faces, and is supported by an 
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ancient pillar at each corner. At eight descended into 
a valley watered by a small stream which runs west¬ 
ward. The rock had heretofore been friable marl, but 
it now became more compact and less laminated, and 
gradually passed to sandstone and conglomerate. The 
h i lls on both sides of us were covered with pine trees 
which, as the clouds disappeared, refreshed the eye 
with their agreeable verdure. At 9 we reached a 
dervend, or guard-house situated in a gorge, and found 
in it two young men who acted as guards. This region 
being occasionally infested with robbers, we had been 
advised to keep near our loads, and had thus come 
on at a slower rate than usual. This cafe is three 
hours from our last stopping place. We remained here 
for ten minutes to take the regulation coffee, and pro¬ 
ceeded through the valley. Trees are scattered about 
among cultivated fields, whose owners live in villages 
out of sight from the main road. They are for the most 
part walnut and wild pear trees, and I saw a few stunted 
cypresses. The trunks of the walnut trees are short 
but very thick. Soon the valley somewhat widened, and 
we came at 10*30 to the village of Islam Keuy, and 
passing through several of its filthy streets and by a 
very plain mosque ornamented with a large wooden 
minaret whose balustrade is of the same material, we 
reached the Kiahayas house where we stopped for 
food and rest. Found here a Smyrna Greek engaged 
in trade, and had the pleasure again of speaking that 
language. You rarely meet in the Interior any Greek 
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who is acquainted with his native tongue, so com¬ 
pletely have the ruling race succeeded in abolishing 
it and substituting their own dialect. The weather 
had been extremely variable all the morning ; but the 
wind was high from the east, so that the mercury in 
my barometer doubtless stood lower than it would 
under other circumstances; as it was, it gave me 
3250 feet, which shows that we had descended nearly 
1200 feet from Chiflik in the course of the forenoon. 
Started again at 1*30, still keeping company with our 
loaded animals; entered an extensive grove of valonea, 
which spread in all directions as far as the eye could 
reach, even when we stood upon high ground. There 
were a few bushes, but the soil was mostly planted 
with fine trees of this species of oak, whose shape is 
regular and graceful, and some specimens attain a 
considerable size. The valonea acorn was only partly 
developed, being in the shape of a ball of green leaves 
two inches in diameter, the acorn itself not having yet 
come through. The foliage was very thick so as to afford 
a pleasant shade, in which we repeatedly avoided the 
burning rays of the sun. At 2*45 we reached a foun¬ 
tain with a cemetery near it; the water was warm and 
brackish. The gravestones consisted of slabs of sand¬ 
stone, calcareous marl, and metamorphic rock, all of 
which it would seem are to be found about here. 
Farther on we enjoyed a very extensive prospect, the 
unevenness of the soil enabling us to look over the 
forest of valonea oak, which extended for*a distance of 
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five or six miles. Saw Koordish tents and cattle a 
little distance off, and met a Koordish boy who was 
engaged in watching a herd of cattle and busy, at the 
same time, in spinning some of the coarse wool which 
that people make into carpets. Spinning is the 
general occupation of shepherds throughout the in¬ 
terior while tending their cattle, and the immense 
flocks of sheep which travel from the region of Kars 
to Constantinople are generally led by a man thus 
engaged. 

At 5 descended through a village into a rich 
alluvial plain, and stopped under the fine pine trees 
which skirt it to drink from a fountain that flows from 
the rock. The view westward from this spot is exten¬ 
sive and fine. The ground slopes down to the plain 
which though alluvial is still undulating. No valonea 
is seen in it, which indicates that this tree requires a 
dry soil, such as is produced by the decomposition of 
the sandstone. In the plain are seen here and there 
clusters of trees and verdure, and occasionally tall 
poplars. The villages are mostly hid in orchards of 
mulberry and fruit trees; we could see the minaret 
of the village where we intended to stop for the night 
shining in the light of the setting sun. We now ven¬ 
tured to push ahead of our loads, and made the hour 
and a half to Bozghoor by 6*15. This village contains 
about sixty houses and one mosque, whose minaret is an 
elaborate structure which does not at all correspond to 
the style or appearance of the building to which it is 
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an appendage. As we entered the village I noticed 
that the women went about quite unveiled, and without 
appearing to show any feeling on the point, and that 
this was the case even with the old and the homely. 
One of these was walking quite uncovered straight 
towards us, and when she noticed us she continued just 
as before, only standing where she was, gazing with 
the stare of astonishment and curiosity, but without 
evincing a particle of bashfulness. Our inquiry for a 
lodging place procured us rooms in the best house in 
the village, whither some other travellers appeared to 
have preceded us. It belonged to a wealthy Turk 
who was absent. One half of the house was occupied 
by his harem, a small door upstairs leading into it, 
which was guarded by a powerful dog. All the apart¬ 
ments were in the upper story, the lower being occu¬ 
pied by the stables. A large verandah gave us air 
and a good prospect upon the enclosed grounds and 
the village. The room where we slept was spread 
with two small carpets from the famous Ooshak manu¬ 
factures, the delicate pattern of which was finer than 
anything I had yet seen. 

Tuesday, August 30th. — Bose at 3 and started 
at 5. The plain is undulating and well cultivated, 
studded with villages embosomed in gardens and 
orchards. We reached Ooshak at 6’30. It is a large 
town, of purely Turkish style, situated in a natural 
hollow of the plain; the houses are of mud bricks, 
only partially plastered over. Streams of muddy 
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water flow through the streets and pass under some 
of the buildings. The mosques are mean, but their 
minarets fine; .there are some ten or twelve of them, 
tall and well shaped. Many of them are fluted on 
the outer surface, the fluting being made to wind 
around the body of the minaret. The sharp domes of 
all are covered with tin. We stopped at the principal 
khan in the place, called as usual Yeni (or New) Khan, 
a building with a narrow oblong court, lying not far 
from the edge of the town, and gave ourselves the luxury 
of fresh fruit, which is not to be procured in the villages. 
We had the good fortune to have a letter of introduction 
to a Sciote merchant, Mr. Andr6 Glisse, an old resident, 
or we should have seen nothing of the place. He was 
extremely kind to us, insisting upon giving us an 
early dinner, and taking us round the town to see the 
celebrated carpet manufactures. We were fortunate 
enough to have an occasion somewhat to repay him for 
his kindness by setting up for him a cotton gin which 
had just arrived, the first ever introduced here. He 
informed us that the crop of valonea will be ready for 
gathering in about a fortnight; after picking the fruit 
of this species of oak entire, it is left to dry until the 
acorn becomes somewhat loose, when it is removed 
with a nail. There are no shops, much less a factory, 
for the manufacture of carpets, but they are made in 
private houses, both Christian and Turkish. The 
work is done exclusively by the women. There are 
two kinds of carpets made here. The plain is woven 
VOL. it. s 
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like ordinary cloth, but in patches, each colour by 
itself. In both cases the loom upon which the 
framework of the carpet is stretched from top to 
bottom stands on one side of the door entering into 
the yard of the house, and the women who do this 
work squat down in front of it. Little girls are busy 
bringing the woollen thread of different colours as 
needed. The woven carpet is made very rapidly, and 
is necessarily cheaper than the other, while it is in¬ 
ferior in appearance and durability. The Turkey 
carpet, as it is called in Europe, is made by a very 
laborious process. Every 6titch requires a separate 
thread, which is tied with a peculiar knot to the per¬ 
pendicular twine, which is laid regularly, up and down 
across a frame as wide as the carpet is to be. The 
ends of the thread are then cut off, but not close, 
another stitch is tied in the same way by the side of 
it, and so on. The stitches are thus made one by one 
in a horizontal line, and when the row is completed a 
stout strand of red woollen thread is passed three times 
across, interwoven in the perpendicular threads with 
the hand; they then press down that and the new row 
of stitches with a wooden comb, and cut all the ends of 
the threads smooth with a pair of shears from right 
to left. They appear to have the patterns in their 
minds, though they occasionally consult the finished 
portion which is gradually rolled up underneath. Some 
of the designs we saw were very pretty, particularly 
some flower patterns, and a small Persian design. I 
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was informed that these women are able to imitate any 
pattern sent them, and a beautiful carpet had lately 
been made for a gentleman in Smyrna, the centre of 
which represented the arms of Italy. 

The Rayah population of Ooshak consists of 150 
Greek and 50 Armenian houses, there are no Papists. 
The elevation above the sea given by the barometer is 
3137 feet, indicating the continuance of the plateau 
which occupies most of the interior of Asia Minor, 
though there is a gradual descent as we advance west¬ 
ward. From Ooshak the plateau continues to diminish 
in height, though we shall still travel upon it until we 
have passed Koola. 

We were again in our saddles at 2 p.m. and ascended 
a small hill, from which there was an extensive prospect 
of vineyards and orchards on our right. There are 
several mill runs about here, and they are lined with 
tall poplars. Further on cultivation almost entirely 
ceased; but the hills were covered w ith a thick growth 
of bushes, mostly of oak. We passed along some fine 
bold ravines cut through by the stream we were 
following, and which is the same as that which flows 
through Ooshak. Rode on the right or northern 
side of a narrow valley until about half-an-hour from 
Geuneh. At 3 found some blocks of fine obsidian, 
the first indication of volcanic action, which henceforth 
multiplied as we proceeded westward. The rock, how¬ 
ever, both here and for a great distance to the west 
belongs to a formation of strongly stratified lime or 
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marl, containing impressions of shells. This stone 
is sometimes quite soft and is easily decomposed, 
forming a rich and fertile soil. 

The strata are very nearly horizontal; it often alter¬ 
nates with a conglomerate, having a basis of sand or 
soft marl. This conglomerate being more compact 
than the limestone occurring with it, the latter is often 
worn away leaving the harder rock isolated in strange 
and fantastic shapes, resembling somewhat the pinnacles 
of Se'idiler. Again the marl is worn away from be¬ 
neath the sandy conglomerate, and leaves it standing 
suspended in the air. In one place I found the rock 
strongly impregnated with sulphur and copper, giving 
it a yellow and green hue. There is considerable vol¬ 
canic disturbance in some parts, and the occurrence of 
obsidian points the same way. Sometimes also the 
limestone assumes the appearance and hardness of 
hint, probably from igneous causes. Masses or boulders 
of other rocks are occasionally found, having probably 
been brought hither by some convulsion of nature or 
by glacial action. These parts are said to abound with 
partridges, and people come from Ooshak to shoot 
them. The ravines, however, are favourable to robbers, 
and we subsequently learnt that a deed of blood had 
been committed upon this road the day before we 
travelled it. We reached Geuneh at 6, a most miser¬ 
able, ruinous, and dirty village of half-a-dozen houses 
standing, though there are ruins of many more. This 
must have been an important town at some period, if 
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we may judge from the public buildings yet remaining. 
There is a handsome mosque and minaret of consider¬ 
able size. An isolated minaret of brick, without its 
pointed spire, marks the spot where another mosque 
once stood, and a third in ruins has lost dome and 
minaret too. Our quarters here were decidedly the 
worst we had yet encountered; our host’s boy attempted 
to steal, and when reproved for it drew his knife. For¬ 
tunately, however, we were too many for him, and he 
gained nothing thereby. We also had some trouble 
with the zabtieh furnished us by the Governor of 
Ooshak, who was to have gone with us as far as Koola. 
He insisted upon having the best quarters in the house 
for himself, was scolded roundly, and went off in a 
pet to another place. Next morning we caught sight 
of him as he was pursuing his loose horse among the 
ruined houses, and he shortly after went back to Ooshak 
without even calling for the customary bakshish. We 
have descended nearly 900 feet from Ooshak, i.e. in a 
distance of about 15 miles. 

Wednesday , August 31s<.—Started at 5*30 and at 0 
reached a spot which has become famous for the high¬ 
way robberies there perpetrated. It is a regular trap, 
and so perfectly adapted to the object in view, that all 
it needs is the living springs to work it. The robbers’ 
hiding-place is upon two small natural mounds upon the 
outer edge of the road, where large stones are arranged 
for the purpose of screening them from view. They 
allow the caravan to reach a circular spot between these 
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mounds, and then effectually prevent their advance or 
retreat—for the precipice on the right and the high 
rocks on the left render flight quite impossible in those 
directions. All the robbers have to do is to show them¬ 
selves from behind their hiding-places and to give the 
caravan the order to stop; in case of resistance, they 
can shoot down the travellers without danger to them¬ 
selves. At 6*15 we descended again into the Muzuk 
valley, so called from a village of that name, which we 
passed at 6’30, situated on the opposite or north side of 
the valley. The valonea oak here grows abundantly on 
both slopes of the valley, the lower alluvial ground alone 
being cultivated. Yuruk tents were lying about among 
the trees. It is in this valley we first came upon the 
Hermus, which descends from a lateral valley running 
up to the north-east. It is now 10 to 15 feet in width, 
and but a few inches in depth. Our course hereafter 
lies in a great measure by the side of this stream, though 
we shall often lose sight of it altogether where its banks 
are too rugged to leave a foot-hold for the traveller, or 
where its lengthened windings render a shorter cut 
desirable. The rich and promising soil lies mostly 
unused, and the population is extremely scattered and 
wretched. Going over a hillock saw the Chiflik house, 
and stopped at the cafe at 6’45. It belongs to some 
Greek gentleman, and lies in a pleasant position among 
hills covered with valonea oak. Its cultivated lands 
are in the valley below. We were hospitably enter¬ 
tained here, and left at 7*15. Came down again into 
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the valley of the Hermus, and the lands belonging to 
the Chiflik, which are planted with vineyards, flax, and 
grain. Continued ou the same side of the valley and 
stopped a few minutes to shoot some partridges—which 
are said to abound here—for a meal. We were told at 
the Chiflik that a man had lately shot twenty-two brace 
in one day. The Hermus, along which we rode, had 
increased already to 20 or 25 feet in width. At 8*30 
reached the village of Yenishehir, consisting of some 
houses mostly in ruins, built upon a slope facing the 
north-east, and occupying the foot of the pass over the 
stony and steep Chatal Tepeh or Fork Mountain, which 
is in full view, with the two rocky points which give it 
the name. The Hermus here turns to the north and 
finds further on a way round the obstruction presented 
by the mountain. The rocks in that direction have a 
very dark colour. Here mica slate has taken the place 
of the limestone. This village must once have been 
a place of size and importance, from its extensive 
ruins. The buildings, however, mostly of mud-brick, 
unbaked, are being rapidly obliterated by the rains, 
and it certainly is now the very opposite of Yenishehir, 
the New City. On the highest part of the slope 
it occupies are the ruins of the former residence of a 
Dereh Bey, consisting of a piece of ground, some 200 
by 400 feet, enclosed by a stone wall 20 feet high, 
with a square tower at each corner. In one of these 
towers is an underground prison. The whole en¬ 
closure is divided by a wall into two portions—the part 
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toward the village being for the men, or the selam- 
luk, and the other for the women, or the harem; each 
had its own outer gate, and there was a door of commu¬ 
nication between the two. Each also had its own house 
and outbuildings, resting chiefly upon the north-west 
wall. The houses are quite in ruins and uninhabitable; 
but much of the timber still supports the mud-brick 
structures. Most of the walls, however, are built of 
irregular pieces of mica slate taken from the mountain 
side, united only with mud. This was once the resi¬ 
dence of a Dereh Bey, or independent Muslem chieftain, 
and his stronghold at the foot of the pass doubtless 
enabled him to levy black mail upon the travellers who 
frequented this important thoroughfare. It was easy 
to imagine the busy scenes which once occurred on this 
spot, some centuries back; now, however, all is silent. 
The yard has become a goat and sheep’s pen. Three 
fine minarets, built of red bricks, attest, as at Geuneh, 
the former existence of fine mosques; two of them have 
lost their pointed spires, but the third has lately been 
repaired, as well as the mosque to which it belongs. 
The comfort of clean quarters and the hospitality of 
our Turkish host made us forget the unpleasant ex¬ 
periences of Geuneh. 

Handsome minarets appear to have been the rage in 
this region some two or three centuries ago, for we 
found them not only in so large a place as Ooshak, but 
in such villages also as Bozghoor, Geuneh, and here. 
There is no doubt that these were once places of con- 
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siderable size; bat their present condition not only 
indicates a striking diminution of the Turkish popula¬ 
tion, but also of the religious zeal of the Muslems. 
Indeed one is struck with the universality of these 
two facts while passing, as we have done, through the 
central portions of Asia Minor. We have not yet found 
a single town that presents indications of growth. New 
houses are extremely rare—ruinous ones very common. 
Fields lie uncultivated; vineyards and orchards are 
running wild and overgrown with grass and weeds. At 
Afion Karahissar the Government was rebuilding some 
of the shops; besides this, there were a few new villages 
built by the lately-imported Circassians, but they looked 
miserably poor and filthy. An observation showed the 
elevation of Yenishehir to be 1776 feet, or nearly 300 
feet below Geuneh, our last stopping place. We left this 
village at 2*15, and went immediately up a very steep 
ascent. The road was mainly cut or worn among the 
rocks, and often so narrow and steep, that a loaded 
animal passed through with some difficulty. Our course 
was zigzag up the hill of mica slate, which was too steep 
to be overcome any other way. The dip of the rock has 
a strong inclination toward the south-west, and is greater 
on the western than on the eastern side of Chatal Tepeh. 
It seems that some efforts have lately been made to 
improve the road, for we found the rock had been 
blasted in several places. We reached the summit 
at 3*15, and began to descend. This was done very 
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gradually and along a comparatively easy road; and 
in so doing we went round the mountain, skirting 
perhaps one-half of its circumference. The view was 
very extensive and picturesque. On our right was a 
broken mountain region, with deep and rocky ravines, 
apparently all of mica slate. At some distance west 
and north-west beyond this mountain we could dis¬ 
tinctly see the limestone formation in the valleys 
below, the white marl cropping out from the verdure. 
Where the soil has not been washed away the moun¬ 
tain is covered with grass, scrub oak, the wild acacia, 
called Judas’tree, and some valonea oaks; partridge 8 
must he very abundant here, for though we saw none 
yet, we could hear them singing in every direction, 
and the path was covered with their tracks. At 3*40 
we again caught sight of the Hermus; it was dashing 
among the rocks and narrow openings in the mountain, 
coming down from the north to pursue again its western 
course. As it leaves the mountain its bed widens, 
although but a small portion of it is covered with water 
at this season of the year. A valley opens farther west, 
and we can perceive the black tents of the nomadic 
Yuruks scattered here and there in it We saw the 
village Qf Tash Keuy, (i stony village,” on the moun¬ 
tain side below us on the right, and soon after at 4 
reached a guard-house, situated upon an eminence 
and commanding the road. There were two men 
stationed here, and they told us they remain during 
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the whole winter upon this spot, the weather being 
sometimes very severe. Looking down from here, we 
could see the bridge, whose single arch spans the 
river; it appears very narrow and high. The undu¬ 
lating plain to the west has now come in full sight, and 
it is fertile and well cultivated. We continued rapidly 
to descend, and at 4*30 reached the bridge. Its main 



Bridge over the Hermus. 


arch is very long and high, and the river passes under 
that alone, except when it overflows its banks, in which 
case it runs also under the small arches on either side. 
The bank at each end of the bridge is high, but 
I suspect even that is sometimes covered with water. 
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The parapet is partly broken down, and the ascent 
and descent over it is steep and narrow, the base of 
the structure being much wider than the summit. It 
is a Turkish work. The water of the Hermus is now 
very low and everywhere fordable; where we crossed it 
the greatest depth was 1 foot 6 inches. Some of our 
animals found it so agreeable that they got away from 
their masters and attempted to continue the journey 
down the stream. We now followed the right bank of 
the river along a path which ran by the base of the 
overhanging mica slate cliffs. Large platanus or plane 
trees grew here and there near the water, and our old 
friend the Agnus cadus lined the banks of the river; we 
had not seen it since leaving Smyrna, and it seemed to 
give us the first welcome home again. We soon ascended 
a knoll and found another guard-house. At 5*10 the rock 
which had been mica slate from the time we had set 
foot upon the mountain side at Yenishehir changed 
again to friable and well-stratified limestone and marl; 
but the change was not sudden. The mica slate began 
to contain larger and more numerous pieces of quartz; 
the mica then became more rare, and at last totally 
disappeared, the stone assuming all the characters of 
what is called quartz rock. Marl soon appeared to be 
mixed up with the quartz; the latter disappeared in 
its turn, and we had reached the marl or limestone 
formation. We now moved along the plain where the 
Hermus makes a bend to the left; passed over some 
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barmans or threshing-floors, forded the river, and went 
up a steep and high bank on the other side to the 
village of Suriyeh, which is built on ground at a con¬ 
siderable elevation above the stream. We were taken 
to the Governor’s house, who was very polite and 
attentive, and there our persons and animals were well 
cared for. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Plateau of lava — The Ship Gorge — Composition of the soil — 
Town of Koola — Old volcano — Kind reception — Public wells 
— Mounted guard — Volcano of Kara Devlit — Cavak Dereh 
Pass — Plain of Philadelphia — Mountain range of Tmolus — 
Village of Derasily — The Kooza Cliay — Salihly — Village ]*> 
liticians — Turkish pictures — Ruins of Sardis — Town of Cas- 
saba — Water supply — Roman aqueduct — Buildings — Tame¬ 
ness of the storks and ring-doves — Articles of commerce — 
Nif Chay—Mount Sipylus — View of the Plain and Gulf of 
Smyrna — Home again. 

rp H U R S D A Y, September 1 st. —An observation taken 
this morning shows that we continue to descend, 
though slowly, toward the western plains; this is also 
proved by the course of the Hermus. I gave medicine 
to a sick man last night, which did him so much good 
that a number of applicants came this morning upon a 
similar errand. My medicines, however, were packed 
up, and I was ready to start, so that I was obliged to 
decline the aid requested. We left at 5*25, and rode over 
a hill into a valley. Before us extended a steep mountain, 
formed of marl or soft limestone, its face washed and 
worn down into deep gulleys and irregular forms. The 
top of this hill appears to be a far-stretching plateau, 
composed of a layer of lava about 100 feet in depth. 
On our left, too, we had a similar mountain, so that we 
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were travelling in a fissure, about 1000 feet in depth, 
cut into the marl and its superincumbent lava. The 
bottom of this fissure, or gorge, forms the bed of the 
Hermus, generally too narrow to allow a road upon its 
banks. Our path led us over the detritus, which lies in 
masses of more or less elevation on the right and left. 
As far as we could see, the upper layer of lava appeared 
everywhere of equal thickness, and seemed from where 
we stood to have a columnar formation. Came down 
to the Hermus at 6*30 by a smooth little valley, an 
enlargement of the gorge. The river here flows in a 
south-west direction. We found mica slate in place at 
the bottom; above it lies the marl, and the lava on the 
top of all. Fragments of the last lie all about us, which 
were probably broken from above, and were too hard 
to be decomposed and washed away like the marl. It 
once formed, I am persuaded, a general crust over the 
whole limestone formation, and it continues to break 
down and fall from above as the underlying marl is 
giving way under the influence of the weather and the 
river. We crossed the Hermus, and going up the steep 
bank on the other side reached the guard-house at 
5*50, where we waited for our loads to come up. We 
had been told that there were forty Turkmen robbers 
in this pass; but we, certainly, saw nothing of them. 
We at first kept by our loads, but left them to come 
on behind us in the vicinity of the guard-house. This is 
built upon a hillock which commands a view of the 
road on both sides for a considerable distance. The 
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river passes at the foot of it and winds about in 
the chasm. The spot is highly picturesque, the nearer 
bank of the mountain being very steep, the marl worn 
into the most extraordinary forms of chimneys, mina¬ 
rets, domes, cavities, and honeycombs, and the whole 
surmounted by a broad line of black lava. The 
hillock on which we stood was of mica slate, which 
underlies the marl, and stretches out in a southerly 
direction. There are pieces of lava lying all about, 
however, and the columnar formation of the broad 
layer on the crest of the mountain is still more distinct 
than before. We took a man here to show us the way, 
and left the guard-house at 7*20. Passed among the 
tumbled rocks close under the overhanging cliffs, with 
the Hermus on our left. The partridges were singing 
on every side amid the echoes of the mountains; but 
they kept out of sight. As we rode along close to the 
foot of the cliffs, we had to pick our way among large 
pieces of lava which had tumbled down from the top; 
many of them showed the columnar form, which gave 
the appearance of ribs in their sides. These were quite 
smooth, each surface being about six inches in width; 
otherwise the substance of the lava is very uniform. As 
we looked up, in places, we could clearly distinguish 
the columns in the lava standing perpendicularly. In 
one spot, however, these were contorted. 

There is a piece of lava as large as a good sized ship, 
which has fallen from above, and has alighted near the 
road; its shape and position is very much like a vessel 
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lying on the stocks, and the columnar surfaces well 
represent the planking on the ship’s side. This rock 
has long attracted the attention of the natives, and has 
given its name to the place; for it is called Oemi Dereh , 
the Ship Gorge. We now came close to the bank of 
marl, and saw the explanation of the fantastic shapes we 
had noticed. The foundation is mica slate: then comes 
a mixture of fragments of mica slate, quartz, sand, and 
clay. It is the soil formed by the decomposition of 
the mica slate rock. It is precisely like the soil we 
had already seen lying upon a mica slate bottom, and 
which we had farther on a still better opportunity of 
studying. The quartz pebbles prevail in it; for they 
are the hardest portions of the rock, and they longest 
resist decomposition; though in the rock itself they 
occur only in numerous veins, yet they prevail in the soil 
into which the rock disintegrates. Above this species 
of conglomerate, is a layer of clay or marl, of different 
thickness in different places. Then comes a narrow bed 
of sand and small pebbles, and marl again, thus form¬ 
ing alternate layers of gravel and clay, the former much 
thinner than the latter. The weather wears away the 
clay, while the gravel holds longer together, thus pro¬ 
ducing the fantastic shapes we see. At 7*45, came 
quite down to the bank of the Hermus, at the ruins of 
an old bridge, but continued to travel on the north side, 
upon a narrow bank lying between the river and the 
cliffs. The valley soon widens; we forded the stream 
and went up a hill toward a village on the other 
VOL. II. T 
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side. The Hermus now runs north-west, and we 
lose sight of it altogether. Rode over an undulating, 
sandy ground, which is simply decomposed lava, with 
large fields of melons and water-melons on both sides 
of the way. Found by the road-side two small stone 
enclosures, roofed with branches of trees, in which are 
kept jars of water, quite cool; and following the cus¬ 
tom, as we were told, we stopped and took a refreshing 
draught. The hills lying to the west of us, and near 
our road, are of lava, regularly rounded and conical, 
presenting the appearance of extinct volcanoes; but 
their sides are smooth and under culture. The ground 
gradually ascends. We now entered a narrow pass, 
when Koola burst all at once upon our view. It seems 
to be a place of considerable extent, built upon unequal 
ground. The houses are all covered with red tiles, and 
there are some good-looking minarets. In front and on 
the right is a long line or wall of black lava, in broken 
masses, which has flowed out of the now extinct volcano on 
the north-east side of the town. It resembles a rough and 
surging stream, which assumes odd and fantastic forms. 
The old volcano which threw it out lies about two miles 
on the right, and the stream of lava can be traced down 
its western side; it is called Devlit, or the Inkstand, 
by the natives. No crater is visible from below: its 
form is somewhat irregular, and a narrow path can be 
traced ascending to the very top. The houses of the 
town are built of pieces of lava and mica slate, mud 
alone being used for cement. The walls are everywhere 
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of a very dark hue, resembling those of Pompeii. The 
streets all have high side walks, made of slabs of mica 
slate; and the portion left between for horses and cattle 
is narrow and unpaved. This is made still narrower in 
many places by the frequent crossings. We stopped at 
a large but ruinous khan, where they gave us a small 
room which we soon perceived was already tenanted by 
a variety of vermin sufficient to satisfy the keenest 
entomologist. But we were fortunately provided with 
a letter of recommendation from our hospitable friend 
Mr. Andre Glisse, at Ooshak, to a fine old bearded 
Turkish merchant, Hadji Zadeh Ali Agha: we lost no 
time in sending it to its address, and soon had the plea¬ 
sure of seeing the kindly face of the gentleman of the 
long robe himself, accompanied by a Greek merchant 
of the name of Kutchuk Yanaco, Little John, who 
took us to his house, gave us an excellent dinner, 
and treated us with the generous hospitality of which 
the dwellers of the interior of Asia Minor may so 
justly boast. Walking about the town, we saw a 
marble sarcophagus with its cover bearing an inscrip¬ 
tion in which is the name of the person whose remains 
it once contained. It is now r used as a trough for 
a public fountain. We likewise saw at the door of a 
public bath two lions holding the heads of bulls. As I 
believe Koola is not built upon the site of any ancient 
city, these must have been brought from the neigh¬ 
bourhood, where there were many towns in the olden 
times. The position of Koola (2412 feet) is much 
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higher than the Hermits, which passes round to the 
north' of it. 



Town and Volcano of Koola, with public Welt.’ 


We left Koola at 3*15. The soil is quite sandy, but 
seems abundantly to remunerate the labour of culti¬ 
vation. After twenty minutes’ ride came to a well, 
where we stopped to water our horses. I took here 
the accompanying sketch of the town; but the greater 
part of it is out of sight, the banks of lava standing 
as a high wall in the foreground, so as almost com¬ 
pletely to conceal it. The extinct volcano appears to 
fill the centre of the picture, while a black stream of 
lava runs down its side toward the left, and then 
advances again to the front and right. There are no 
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fountains at Koola; the water is all obtained from wells, 
and is drawn up in an iron bucket, attached by a chain 
to a long pole, which has a weight at the other end. 
A small platform is built of stone round the mouth of 
the well, whose worn edges attest its age and usefulness. 
I have taken this opportunity to delineate our party, 
not forgetting our faithful dog Ira, who has rendered 
herself very useful all the way in assisting to provide 
for our table during the day, and keeping faithful 
watch at night. I have only left out our pack-horses 
and the mare and her colt. 

Here we were joined by the mounted guard which 
the Governor had provided for our safety. We accepted 
the proffered escort; not that we placed the slightest 
reliance upon such people in case of danger, but solely 
because no one in our party was acquainted with the 
road as far as Cassaba. There is, however, this addi¬ 
tional motive for taking such people along when tra¬ 
velling in the country: in case of meeting robbers and 
suffering loss by them, the Government officers succeed 
in throwing off all responsibility, unless it can be made 
to appear that this precaution, which they always 
recommend, has been taken; and even then it often 
occurs that the robbers have partners in the Mejlis, or 
Provisional Council. The ground now gradually rises, 
and we had, further on, an excellent view of the city, 
with its volcano and stream of lava flowing from it 
to the town, which appears, indeed, to have been built 
in great measure in the midst of and upon the lava. 
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The pieces of this mineral which we picked up were 
very porous and light, but extremely hard. Even the 
hammer produced no impression upon them. Found 
a small extent of surface where the rock in place was 
limestone, with impressions of shells. This was the 
last of the formation traced all along from Ooshak; 
for we now were fully landed upon the mica slate, 
which no longer appeared only occasionally and in a 
decomposed condition, but was everywhere about us, 
and under our feet, in rocky ledges of every shape. The 
highest ground appeared to be covered with a layer of 
lava. When we reached the greatest elevation on the 
road, w e had a fine view of another extinct volcano, called 
in Turkish Kara Devlit , or the Black Inkstand, a very 



Volcano of Kara Dcvlit. 

appropriate name indeed, as can be seen from the 
accompanying sketch, taken from this spot. It stands 
near the edge of the plain or valley through which 
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flows the Hermus, not here in sight. It must be very 
high, as I judged that we could see but about one- 
half of the whole, rising above the hills that hide 
its base. It* appears to have been thrown up entire 
from the bowels of the earth, and to be wholly formed 
of lava and scoriaj. The crater itself is well marked, 
and many trees, apparently pines, grow upon the edge 
and outer surface, whose fresh green colour makes a 
strange and strikiug contrast with the black hill on 
which they stand. Here we entered into a deep cut in 
the rock, and came, at 4*4o, to a guard-house, built in the 
side of this cut, and thus protected from the extremely 
cold blasts which must sweep over the spot, whose 
elevation cannot be short of 3000 feet. We pre¬ 
sently again descended, and travelled over level 
ground, passing by many neglected orchards and fields; 
there was probably some village out of sight in the 
neighbourhood. The west wind now freshened, and we 
reached, at 6, the isolated cafe situated at the head of 
the well-known Cavak Dereh Pass, in a bleak spot, fully 
exposed to the blast, and extremely cold and uncom¬ 
fortable. But there is no other stopping place for the 
traveller between Koola and the village of Salihly; 
the accommodations afforded consist of two miserable 
rooms and a large stable, beasts being really better 
provided for than men. I did not wonder, except for 
the cold, which was piercing, that a large caravan pre¬ 
ferred to encamp in the open air. This spot is 2G81 
feet above the sea. It constitutes the very edge of 
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the plateau which occupies the most of the Peninsula 
of Asia Minor. We shall now descend to the low allu¬ 
vial plains which form a belt between the plateau and 
the sea. 

Friday , Sept. 2nd .—We started at 5*30, and plunged 
at once down the rocky pass of Cavak Dereh, or Poplar 
Pass, a very inappropriate name, since there is not a 
single poplar in it. Our lodgings were not only very 
uncomfortable, but we paid very dear for all we took, 
as it had to be sent for to a village half an hour off. 
The wind had fallen, but mists floated about us, and 
the sky was overcast. Cavak Dereh is a steep and rocky 
gorge, consisting on a great measure of the bed of a 
stream; it is two hours or some eight miles in length. 
We passed as many as four dried-up fountains, which had 
once been erected for the comfort of the traveller, who 
must greatly depend upon a refreshing draught while 
going up this pass in a warm summers day. We are 
here in the midst of the mica slate formation, which 
has, however, a hard texture, and contains a smaller, 
proportion of mica than yesterday. Emerging from 
the pass, we came to hills of earth, where the road was 
smooth and good. We soon caught sight of the plain 
of Philadelphia on our left, watered by a tributary 
of the Hermus, called the Kooza Chay, or river. It is 
bounded on the south by the mountain-chain of Tmolus, 
which has different names in different localities. It 
commences a little south of Philadelphia, where a 
chain of hills running due south joins it to the Messogis 
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of the ancients, the southern boundary of the plain of 
the Cayster. The Tmolus runs west in a slightly curved 
line, nearly as far as Yoorla, the ancient Clazomene, 
where two prominent conical peaks give it the name of 
the Two Brothers. The group of hills attached to these 
are the ancient Mount Corax. Thence, eastward, a line 
of porphyritic hills runs past Smyrna on the south, and 
reaches the western extremity of Tmolus himself, where 
it is called Tahtaly, or the mountain of planks, from the 
fact that the pines are there cut into boards and taken 
to Smyrna for sale. It is now, however, mostly barren 
of trees in this portion, and a line of hills running 
north unites it to Sipylus. Tmolus, a little farther 
east, is called Nif Dagh, from the village of Nif, 
or Nymphio, at its foot; the remaining portion, the 
highest of all, and still farther east, goes by the 
name of Booz Dagh, the ice-mountain. Tmolus does 
not, however, in these parts, come right down upon 
the smooth alluvial plain, but is separated from it by 
a belt of earthy hills, chiefly of a reddish hue, which 
have been so worn by the rains and tumbled about by 
the earthquakes of the “ Katakekaumene ” as to assume 
all sorts of fantastic shapes. From our commanding posi¬ 
tion we could distinguish several towns in the plain; 
Derasily was upon the edge of it, right before us, and 
Salihly, a place of considerable size, beyond it, not far 
from the opposite edge. The Binbir Tepeh, thousand 
and one hills, the pyramidal tombs of ancient Sardis, 
covered a vast extent of ground on the right, and behind 
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them rose blue old Sipylus, round and rocky. We 
reached Derasily at 9; the road constantly descend¬ 
ing, and most of it in good condition, we had made 
5 hours in 3£. Had a luncheon of fruit, grapes and 
an excellent water-melon, at the miserable khan, 
and were off again at 9*45. This village, like all the 
rest in the region, is marked by misery, poverty, 
and dilapidation. It is, however, surrounded by rich 
soil, which would secure it wealth under a different 
Government. We had already entered the plain, 
and were soon upon the low grounds, always wet in 
winter, and now grown over with a thick, rank grass. 
We reached the Kooza Chay at 10*30, and found it 
nearly dry; there was just water enough in it to make 
the flow to the north-west perceptible. The banks are 
here from six to eight feet high, and about seventy yards 
apart. The stream is not fordable in w inter, and has to 
be crossed by a bridge, situated a little below. The 
left bank is also covered with rank grass, and the soil 
near the river very sandy. We, however, soon came 
upon cultivated fields, whence crops of grain had been 
gathered. Saw several threshing-floors; noticed several 
plantations of poplars; these are sown thick, and are 
thinned out as they grow; they are used for building 
purposes. At 11*15 reached Salihly; it must be a 
bad place for intermittent fever, for even now pools of 
water are standing in the very town, swamps can be 
seen all around, and the rich plantations have abundant 
clusters of reeds which always indicate the presence of 
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stagnant moisture. There are many trees about, and 
extensive orchards; the land is under cultivation all 
around to the mountains, as far as the eye can reach, 
and much of it appears to produce melons and maize, 
which require the richest soil. The place seems pros¬ 
perous ; several houses were building. 

We took up our quarters in the best khan in the 
place; it consists, as usual, of an inner square court, 
surrounded by buildings. In this case two sides were 
occupied by stables, and the two others contained 
rooms, the side upon the street, alone, being two 
stories high. The whole, like all the houses we 
saw in this place, is built of mud bricks supported 
by a wooden frame. They gave us their best room, 
situated on the left side of the entrance, and we had 
from the window a full view of a group of the elite of 
the town, who come, in the afternoon, to sit on little 
stools under the shade of the trees, smoke their nar- 
guiles, and sip their coffee, while some one in the com¬ 
pany volunteers to make them stare by relating the 
most extravagant pieces of information, followed by a 
general discussion on politics, and a passing of judgment 
upon the doings of the great powers of Europe and the 
little power of Turkey. We enjoyed a doze in the midst of 
the hum of voices—if enjoyment it may be called, when 
mosquitoes and other tenants seemed to consider us as 
intruders. The room was ornamented with paintings 
al fresco , which are as fair specimens of the present con¬ 
dition of the fine arts in Turkey as can be met with. As 
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my narrative claims to contain a true portraiture of the 
Turkey of the present day, I must not deny the reader 
the pleasure of gazing upon a specimen of the kind, the 
handsomest modern tableau I have met, which covered 
one side of our room. My copy is a faithful reproduc¬ 
tion, though I confess that the beauty of the original 
is greatly enhanced by the gorgeous colours the 
Oriental artist has succeeded in applying with wonder¬ 
ful variety. 



Specimen of Turkish Painting. 

Sept . 3rd , Saturday .—An observation taken this 
morning at half-past four gives the position of Salihly 
at 417 feet above the sea, showing that we have de¬ 
scended 2276 feet since our last stopping place; it 
must be about the difference of altitude between the 
head of the pass at Yedi Kaleh Caiveh and Perasily at 
the foot, the distance between them by the road being 
about twenty miles. Salihly is not fifty feet higher 
than the Hermus. Our road took us not far from the 
edge of the plain, upon smooth and well-cultivated 
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ground. After a while, Carabed discovered he had left 
his overcoat behind, and went back to fetch it; he found 
the Khanji had already appropriated it and was wearing 
it with great gusto . The road still kept in a curve near 
the foot of the hills, avoiding the lower level of the 
plain which is probably under water during the winter. 
After a ride of an hour and a quarter we reached the 
ruins of Sardis, mostly situated on the left of the road. 
The citadel, rendered so famous by the history of ages 
preceding the Roman conquest, was built upon a high 
and steep hill; earthquakes, and the action of the 
weather upon the soil, which contains no rocks, have 
gradually torn it down; only a small piece of wall yet 
stands erect upon the edge of the precipice to tell of 
its former power, and even that may suddenly dis¬ 
appear. The town lay around three sides of the castle- 
hill, north, west, and south. On the higher portion 
are the remains which are called “the house of 
Croesus.” We only saw r it from the road, and it seems 
more like a theatre; the lower portions appeared to be 
supported by very solid arches.* There is on the east 
a wall of no great solidity running up the hill. It may 
have been a portion of the city wall. Lower down are 
the remains of a large building, mostly of bricks, which 
appears Roman; and lower still are those of another 
very large edifice, consisting of four solid pilasters of 

* A subsequent visit enabled me to ascertain that these buildings 
were the theatre and stadium. The so-called “house of Croesus” 
stood much lower down the hill 
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marble beneath and brick above, the marble facings 
having probably fallen from the upper part. Half a 
mile to the west are the remains of another, a very 
massive building, partly of brick and partly of marble. 
The ruins of the famous Temple of Cybele are on the 
south side of the hill, as we were told, and distant from 
us six or eight miles. We continued to skirt the edge 
of the plain as we proceeded on our way, but now 
passed over undulating and stony ground, formed bv 
the debris of the mountain. At 8*30 reached a caf6, 
with a shop, well shaded by trees, which were a great 
attraction to the traveller on a hot summer day. 
There was here again a plantation of poplar trees, 
such as we had seen about Salihly. We had also 
spied two fine cypresses a little back. This tree is 
not found upon the plateau, except where it occurs 
wild and stunted upon some of the high mountain 
ranges. We found the same to be the case with the 
fig-tree, which we first saw at Salihly, covered with un¬ 
ripe fruit; however, the ripe fruit was sold in the market. 
We found the fig-tree here again, and it multiplies as 
we advance toward the sea. This tree sometimes occurs 
upon the lower parts of the plateau, but is stunted, and 
the fruit is not good. We left the pleasant shade of 
this spot at 9’15; the whole distance from Salihly 
to Cassaba is eight hours, and this cafe, called 
Ahmedly, is the half-way place. Carabed was again 
oblivious, a very unusual thing for the bright fellow, 
for he forgot the barometer at the cafe, and we waited 
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half an hour for him to turn back for it. As we 
approached Cassaba, the miserable mud houses of 
the town and the minarets began to peer among the 
foliage, while the lofty Sipylus, of a deep blue, rose 
apparently right behind the town, though it lies really 
at a distance of fifteen miles. We reached the place 
at 12*50. Though showing an advance in civiliza¬ 
tion to one who comes from the Interior, it has the 
reputation of being a dirty and unhealthy place of 
resi lence. The streets, though narrow, as in Turkey 
generally, have side walks on both sides of them, and 
between these runs a continuous dark stream of dirty 
water. The town is certainly highly favoured in both 
the quantity and the quality of its water, and artificial 
fountains are met with on every side. But the water 
runs off upon the surface, there being no sewers to convey 
it out of sight. Moreover the people are constantly 
throwing every species of offal and filth into it. They 
have another very dirty custom: instead of repairing 
the pipes which convey the water to the town and dis¬ 
tribute it to the fountains, they frequently throw dung 
into them, in order to prevent their leaking. Surely 
a sanitary committee is loudly called for at Cassaba. 

The water-supply of the town comes from a very fine 
and abundant spring, some two or three miles distant. 
It flows through an aqueduct about 40 feet below the 
ground, with openings for ventilation every 200 yards. 
It is evidently an ancient work, of remarkable solidity. 
Time will, however, destroy the most solid works of 
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men, and this aqueduct has broken down in some 
places, and leaks in many more. The Turks have no 
provision for repairing public works; it is one of the 
beauties of the Muslem faith that such deeds are 
great acts of virtue, which will meet with special 
rewards in heaven. It has therefore either been taken 
for granted that such things would be attended to, or 
else fear has been entertained that any public provision 
would take away the merit of those charitable deeds: 
and it is well known that every public building or 
work is going to ruin in this land. Once in a long 
period a man who has amassed riches by murder and 
rapine will, under the influence of some twinges of 
conscience, leave a few “ purses” to repair an old 
bridge, or to bring water into a long dried-up fountain. 
But these may truly be regarded as rare exceptions 
to the general rule. And so it is that at Cassaba the 
Roman aqueduct, instead of being repaired, is filled 
with dung to keep it from leaking. Offers have been 
made by European engineers to make the repairs, but 
the Government refuse to provide the funds. The 
w r ater is remarkably fine and pure near the spring, and 
many people go there to fetch their store of it; but by 
the time it reaches the town through the aqueduct it 
becomes a dark-coloured and filthy fluid, quite unfit to 
be used as a beverage/ 

* The ravages of the cholera were fearful and unprecedented at 
Cassaba in 1865, a year after our visit, which is sufficiently explained 
by the above description of the water supply. Who is responsible 
for this dreadful mortality ? 
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The buildings of this place, though generally of mud, 
show a decided advance in civilization. They are often 
plastered and painted, especially the side towards the 
street; the roofs are uniformly covered with tiles, and 
we meet here the Turkish chaknisy , a portion of the 
upper story projecting several feet into the street. 
Despite all the disfavour which this fashion meets with, 
especially on account of its favouring the spread of a con¬ 
flagration, there is no doubt that it is a great comfort 
in the summer season. The end windows receive the 
breeze which always flows up and down the narrow streets 
and diffuse it through the house; not only adding much 
to the comfort of the inmates, but also rendering the 
habitation more healthy. Cassaba evidently takes 
its pattern from Smyrna, but it calls to mind what 
Smyrna was thirty years ago. The Greek language 
appears to be generally spoken; and as we walked 
about the place, we noticed that the men and women of 
that nation dress very much as in Smyrna. The elder 
women, however, very generally wear full trowsers and 
a jacket, while the younger and the girls use the gown ; 
this would indicate that a few years ago the Turkish 
dress was still in use. Here the Rayah women drop 
the veil, which they are obliged strictly to adhere to 
through all the Interior. 

We took a room in the best khan, a large structure 
of wood and mud bricks, consisting of an inner court w ith 
central fountain, surrounded by two stories; stables 
and offices below, and lodging-rooms above. We occu- 
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pied the corner room up-stairs, and bad a good view 
of two streets. Our furniture was fine in comparison 
to anything the Interior had offered us—a sofa, rude 
table, stool, and rickety chair. Looking about us and 
taking a stroll, we noticed that fig and pomegranate- 
trees were abundant, and covered with fruit. One 
cannot visit Cassaba in the warmer season of the year 
without being struck with the immense number of 
storks. They are perched, and have their nests, upon 
nearly every chimney and house-top, and are flying 
about in all directions, and “ tak-tak ”-ing with 
their bills almost incessantly. They walk about in the 
streets and courts, and pick up their food among dogs 
and men, with as much unconcern as would be shown 
by a chicken or a turkey; we had seen the same thing 
at Toorkhal an 1 Afion Karahissar. The great marshy 
plain below doubtless affords them an abundant feeding- 
ground, and all the natives are compelled, by the 
bigoted hospitality of the Muslem, to leave them in 
undisturbed possession of the upper portions of their 
premises. Such hospitality, however, is not always 
well rewarded, for the stork has been known not un- 
frequently to introduce snakes into the house. The 
same superstitious feeling has also protected the ring 
or turtle-dove in Cassaba, whose cooing and fluttering 
is heard on every side. This bird is only found in 
towns; I have not seen any upon the plateau, nor on 
the northern shores of the Peninsula, though they are 
found to some extent in Constantinople; they are very 
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bold in the Turkish quarters of the towns, where they 
are never molested. They prefer somewhat wet and 
shady spots; there is one at this moment walking and 
feeding right under the window where I sit, unmindful 
of passers by. They are called “ dhekokhtooras” in 
Greek, which means eighteen , a good imitation of their 
cry, for which, however, the Greeks endeavour to give 
an explanation, by saying that they represent an 
unfortimate daughter in-law, whose mother quarrelled 
with her about some loaves of bread from which one 
was missing. The poor daughter kept asserting that 
eighteen was the number, not nineteen, that had been 
baked. To release her from her life of torment and 
abuse she was transformed into a ring-dove, and thus is 
heard ever and anon to reiterate the disputed assertion, 
“ It was eighteen , eighteen !” (Be/ca d/cru.) Would that the 
hospitality of the Turks were confined to storks, 
“ eighteens,” and dogs. They have their uses, and 
form a part of the economy of nature in this country, 
of which one broken link would doubtless cause the 
whole chain to give way. But when it comes to 
certain blood-suckers which patronise not the street, 
and the house-top or chimney, but the interior of the 
habitation itself, it becomes a question as to who shall 
vacate the premises! I remember well how at Con¬ 
stantinople Sultan Abdool Mijid removed one day 
from his winter palace of Cheragan to his summer 
palace of Beilerbey, without previously asking leave 
of the already-admitted tenants; and he, therefore, 
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the very next morning moved back again from 
JBeilerbey to Cheragan. Bed-bugs were too powerful 
even for his Highness the Sultan. I have been assured 
that he never again stopped at Beilerbey, at least 
through the night , until the whole palace was accidentally 
burned down to the ground. 

Noticed a great abundance of laurel or oleander 
bushes between Cassaba and the banks of the Hermus. 
There are yet many crimson flowers upon them. The 
first we had seen from the moment we set foot on 
shore at Samsoon and throughout our land journey, 
were met with between Salih ly and Cassaba. 

September 4 th, Sunday .—The elevation of Cassaba 
(434 feet) indicates a rise of ground of 27 feet above 
Salihly. This town is supported by agriculture and 
the raising of silk-worms. It commands a great extent 
of fertile land on both banks of the Hermus; and 
there, among other products, are grown the famous 
Cassaba melons, which are carried in such quantities 
to Smyrna, and are even offered for sale at Constan¬ 
tinople since the introduction of steam communication. 
Cotton is also an important staple, and all the usual 
grains are grown with advantage. The higher grounds 
are planted with vineyards. A large surface is also 
covered with gardens and mulberry plantations; but 
though cocoons are raised here in abundance, there is 
no local manufacture; they are all exported. The 
introduction of such branches of industry by the natives 
themselves is effectually prevented by the system of 
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robbing and extortion carried on by Government 
officials and Turks in authority, added to the impossi¬ 
bility of the Rayahs (the only class which possesses the 
requisite qualities for engaging in manufactures) ob¬ 
taining redress in the courts—chiefly because their tes¬ 
timony is not received against a Muslem. The only 
manufactures that have succeeded in this country are 
carried on by foreigners, and they maintain their posi¬ 
tion only by the ever watchful protection of their 
respective Governments. 

Monday , September hth. — Rose at 2 a.m., and started 
at 4. A man led us with a lantern through the town, 
and it began to dawn some time after we had put our 
horses to their paces upon the high road. The morn¬ 
ing was quite cool, a fresh breeze blowing from Tahtali 
on our left. The ground was at first sandy and pebbly, 
and we were told that this part is often under water 
during the winter, compelling the traveller to follow a 
more circuitous road nearer the mountain. Lines of 
laurel bushes closed the view of the plain on our right. 
At 5*45 came to a cafe among clusters of trees, and 
we soon after reached theNifChay, a very considerable 
stream, which rises in the mountain of Tahtali, and 
flows to the Hermus. The water is now r very low; 
the stream meanders and turns so many times in the 
narrow but beautifully-shaded valley, that we had to 
cross it five times; the last time was by the side of 
a stone bridge, of which four arches alone are standing, 
several others having been carried away. The banks 
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of this river abound with the platanus or plane-trees, 
of remarkable size and beauty; the oleander grows 
luxuriantly in clusters, and trees of different species 
form bowers and groves in every direction. Nightin¬ 
gales must be very abundant here in the spring, for 
this is just the kind of place they like best to frequent. 
The mountain is so near that the river fills its bed 
and becomes unfordable after a heavy rain, and tra¬ 
vellers are compelled to follow a path upon the slope 
of Sipylus on the north side of the valley, and to cross 
the Nif Chay at a bridge situated lower down. This 
valley is famous for highway robberies; for the thick 
clusters of trees and bushes enable the bandits to hide 
wherever they like, and to shoot down the traveller 
as he crosses the stream. Nymphio, which gives its 
name to this river, is situated on the left, at the foot 
of Tab tali Mountain; and all the land between it and 
the Nif Chay is green with orchards and fruit-trees, 
where are gathered, among others, the celebrated 
Nymphio cherries. We soon came out of this fertile 
and delicious valley, and passed into another, which 
shortly became as remarkable for its excessive aridity, 
being stony, dry, and at last wholly destitute of verdure. 
The white limestone rocks were not only hard to 
travel upon, but they reflecte 1 the burning rays of 
the sim with such intensity as to be even painful to 
the eye. Our poor horses dragged themselves wearily 
through this pass as we went tjong the inhospitable 
slopes of Sipylus. We reached the miserable hut 
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dignified with the name of cafi, but well characterized 
as Tash Cafe, the rock cafe, at 9*30. It lies just before 
the entrance to the cut or narrow gorge that leads out 
into the plain of Smyrna. We went up this pass, 
and found most of it only a few feet in width, with 
steep banks on both sides. It is paved throughout, 
though the pavement is in a ruinous condition. As 
we rode through we could not avoid reflecting upon 
its eventful history. We here met some machinery, 
dragged along upon wooden rollers; it was intended 
for a cotton-cleaning factory, about to be set up by a 
European in Cassaba. Descending from the highest 
point upon the road, which was still hemmed in by 
high banks, effectually closing up the prospect, we 
reached Bell Cafe at 10*15, and suddenly emerged 
upon a small platform, whence we had a complete 
view of the whole plain and gulf of Smyrna, the two 
lines of mountains on the right and left running 
parallel to the west, while the space between them in 
the foreground was occupied by a level and fertile plain 
studded with villages;—the turreted hill of Pagus, 
some distance off in the line of hills on the left, with 
the town of Smyrna starling from its base and spread¬ 
ing almost across the picture, the old windmill upon 
the point of land ending the line of buildings on the 
north,—then the dear blue sea, the old familiar outline 
of the “ Two Brothers,” and the sea-castle beneath 
them, and far, far off in dim outline, our old friend the 
weather-gauge, hoary old Carabournoo, the mountain 
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and cape which closes the gulf on the west. We stood 
still a moment in amazement at the splendid panorama, 
the sense of the beautiful and the love of “home” 
conspiring to fill us with enthusiasm, and we all 
spontaneously gave a shout of recognition and a hearty 
cheer. I am sure the Turks and Greeks about us 
must have wondered where we came from, to be so 
much excited by the sight of the old place. We 
could scarcely bring ourselves to rest here through 
the warmest part of the day, in order to refresh both 
man and beast. We waited some time, however, 
before our horses came up, for we had unconsciously 
pushed forward at a rapid pace. The spot was truly 
beautiful. The pass behind us can be seen from quite 
a distance at sea, appearing like a deep indentation in 
the chain or wall of hills which rises at the end of the 
valley between Tahtali and Sipylus. It is, indeed, 
one of the land-marks by which vessels are steered 
into the port of Smyrna. Cultivation begins at the 
Bell Cafe, and gives freshness to the little valleys 
which lead down to the plain, while the summits of 
the mica and limestone hills are barren and rocky. The 
cafe with its stable is well shaded by a clump of plane- 
trees, and there are ruins of other huts. We rested 
here until 2 p.m., when we started down the steep hill 
over a paved road, which is 6adlv out of repair. The 
weather would have been oppressive but for the fine 
sea breeze, here called the Imbat , blowing right in 
our faces. The wind had been from the south-east, 
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Distant view of Smyrna and its Gulf. 
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and the air was charged with hot vapours; we saw 
the westerly breeze coming long before we felt it, 
by the sails of the boats in the gulf. Passed on 
through plantations of olives and pomegranates, with 
the village of Narlikeuy on the right, which derives 
its name from this latter tree; and at 3 o’clock 
arrived at a cafe which lies opposite to Boornabat, on 
the south side of the plain; this is called one hour 
from the city. Bode by the spring, a little sheet of 
water, shaded by an ancient platanus, which is known 
as “ Diana’s Bath,” now turning a flour-mill. Here, 
instead of continuing on the straight road to Smyrna, 
we turned into a stony side lane, which took us to the 
Booja road, on the edge of the lacustrine formation, 
and thus under the walls of ancient Smyrna, through 
the gap well known among the natives by the name of 
Kara Kapoo, the Black Gate. We had from this spot 
a fine view of the plain, which is traversed by the 
Aidin Kailway, with Sedikeuy at the foot of Mount 
Corax. And thus following our old beaten track over 
the plain by the “ white mountain,” and through “ the 
paths among the vineyards,” we were brought by God’s 
good providence in safety to the dear summer home 
at Sedikeuy, which we had been approaching ever since 
we started from Tocat on our overland journey, forty- 
one days before. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


Visit to the Statue of Niobe—Region of Mount Sipylus— Valley of 
Nymphio; abode of the “Divine Nymphs” — Distant view of 
the stone image— Erroneous impressions of travellers concerning 
it — Appearance of the statue on a close view — Dimensions aud 
description — The “ tears of Niobe” — Tradition respecting the 
Statue — Evidence of ancient writers— Suggested explanation— 

Agreement with the Greek legend-Visit to the Monument 

of Sesostris — Difficult ascent — Herodotus’ description — Return 
to Nymphio — Unsuccessful attempt at exaction — Palace of the 
Byzantine Emperors. 


I T had been our intention, before ending the long 
overland journey described in the foregoing 
pages, to visit two of the most interesting monu¬ 
ments of antiquity, and probably the very oldest to 
be found on the Peninsula. But, though these lay not 
far off our road, we were naturally anxious to reach 
home, and, as they were near Smyrna, we easily per¬ 
suaded ourselves to put off our visit to a later period. 
I refer to the Bust of Niobe upon the eastern extremity 
of Mount Sipylus, and to the Monument of Sesostris, 
near the northern entrance of the pass through Tmolus, 
from the plains of the Hermus to those of the Cayster. 
The last of these is recognised and accepted by all; 
but it is difficult of access, and few venture upon the 
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undertaking of paying it a visit, though such trouble 
is rarely better rewarded. But there has been so much 
misapprehension and misrepresentation respecting the 
Bust of Niobe, and it is yet so remarkable a monument, 
that the reader will doubtless thank me for minutely 
describing it. 

But first, a few introductory words respecting the 
general features of this region. 

The Gulf of Smyrna, which lies about the middle 
of the western coast of Asia Minor, is formed by two 
ranges of hills, running east and west some 3 to 5 
miles apart; near their western extremity another 
mountain, the ancient Mimas, running north and 
south, closes up the mouth, leaving, however, a 
broad entrance at the north-west corner. The two 
parallel lines of hills of which we have spoken rise 
higher as they tend eastward, and the southern one 
becomes Mount Tmolus, while the northern is Mount 
Sipylus. There is what may be called a bridge of hills 
thrown across from Tmolus to Sipylus, thus completing 
the enclosure w herein lies the Gulf of Smyrna. Smyrna 
itself is built at the foot of a hill, called Mount Pagus, 
on the south side of the enclosure, and from the city 
to the eastern hills the water of the Gulf has been 
displaced by low alluvial land, which is covered with 
gardens, vineyards, and olive-groves, and studded with 
prosperous villages. The rich valley of Nif, or Nymphio, 
has already been describe 1 as of surpassing loveliness 
and beauty in its central portions, though surrounded 
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by arid and barren cliffs. It is watered by the Nif 
Chay, which flows out of the sides of Tmolus. And 
the place was, doubtless, as attractive for its natural 
beauties in ancient times as it now is; for the Byzan¬ 
tine emperors had a palace here, erected by the younger 
Andronicus, whither they retired from the cares of 
state. 

Old Homer, in describing the Statue of Niobe on 
Mount Sipylus, thus portrays the locality (we use a 
literal translation, as Pope’s does not faithfully render 
the original). He says:— 

“And now among the rocks and solitary cliffs of 
Sipylus, where they say are the couches of the Divine 
Nymphs, who dance upon the banks of Acheloiis, she 
[Niobe] though turned to stone, still broods upon the 
pains inflicted by the gods.”—11/ xxiv. G14.) 

There is not in all the surroundings of Mount Sipylus 
any place more likely to have been the reputed resort 
of the “Divine Nymphs,” who retired to their couches 
in the adjoining cliffs, than this valley of Nymphio. The 
Nif Chay also answers to the description of the Ache- 
loiis, rising as it does in the side of Mount Tmolus, and 
flowing past Sipylus to the Hermus. And the name of 
Nymphio, a corruption, no doubt, of NujMfxiuop, the abode 
of the Nymphs, shortened to Nif by the barbarian Turks, 
is an additional evidence that this was indeed the spot 
described by Homer. It is a very ancient. place, as 
may be seen from the remains of a bath and a castle 
on the hill, and histo. y has never given it any other 
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name. All these circumstances lead us to the con¬ 
clusion that we have the Achelous in the present Nif 
Chay, and that the valley of Nymphio is the reputed 
abode of the ancient Nymphs. The statue of Niobe 
cannot, therefore, be far away. We now proceed with 
the narrative of our first visit to the very ancient 
statue, which the people of the country have always 
agreed to call Niobe, but which all travellers— 
Cliishell, Arundel, Strickland, Hamilton, Texier, and 
many more—consider to be either a statue of Cybele, 
the mother of the gods, or a monument of some de¬ 
parted hero. 

There is now a railway from Smyrna to Magnesia, a 
large and important town on the north side of Mount 
Sipylus, occupying a recess where a prominent and 
steep hill is crowned with the remains of its ancient 
fortress or castle. It was an autumn day, and we had 
ridden in the cars, reaching Magnesia in about two 
hours after leaving Smyrna, the distance traversed by 
the road being about 40 miles, winding round the head 
of the gulf to Menemen, and following thence the course 
of the Hermus. The road that leads from Magnesia to 
Nymphio, or more directly eastward to Cassaba, Sardis, 
and Philadelphia, is the ancient road of the world 8 con¬ 
querors from Sesostris to Timoorlenk (Tamerlane), and 
skirts the plain at the foot of Mount Sipylus. As you 
proceed the mountain rises more and more abruptly from 
the plain, which is fertile and well cultivated; vine¬ 
yards, mulberry plantations, and fields of grain, extend 
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to the distant hills, and hide the course of the 
Hermus, which flows from east to west about 2 miles 
on our left. I passed over this road in a rough 
cart on four wheels, without springs, drawn by two 
miserable horses, whose harness was made of untanneJ 
leather and ropes, and driven by a Crimean Tartar. 
Our course was between the mountain and the con¬ 
tinuation of the railway from Magnesia eastward to 
Cassaba. 

After riding about three-quarters of an hour, we 
crossed a mill-run by a little bridge. This small 
canal is dug out of the mountain side, and is solidly 
built up with stones and cemented with lime. It ex¬ 
tends to a distance of 500 yards, to where it is crossed 
again by another bridge, and is a far more solid struc¬ 
ture than we generally see in the country. A good 
part of the way, a paved road for carriages, now out of 
repair, lies beside it The water it conveys flow’s west¬ 
ward toward the plain, and is employed in working a 
flour-mill. Following this canal for about 100 yards, 
after passing the last bridge, we came to a miserable 
cafe, on the left of the road, built by the edge of a 
pretty pond, which supplies the canal or mill-run. This 
sheet of water is 300 yards long, and about 50 wide, 
stretching along the edge of the mountain, from which 
it is separated only by the road. It is replenished by 
four springs issuing from the ground upon its brink, 
and there are others, it is said, beneath the water. This 
pond is evidently artificial, being formed bv an ancient 
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wall of solid blocks of stone, which retains the water on 
the side toward the plain. 

We have described this spot so minutely, because 
some very learned men have thought it was once the 
site of a whole city which was swallowed up by an 
earthquake. Its small size is quite against this sup¬ 
position. 

We now go back to the narrative of our visit to this 
spot. When about 150 yards from the cafe, our driver 
called out, “Here is the Tash Suret!” (stone image). 
Looking up we saw what appeared to be a woman’s 
rude form carved out of the rock; the arid and barren 
limestone, which had hitherto formed the higher por¬ 
tions of the mountain, here gradually descends nearer 
the plain, offering a ledge often quite perpendicular. 
Where it faces the north-east it is particularly smooth, 
and the figure appeared to be carved in relief upon its 
surface. There is an indistinctness from below espe¬ 
cially, because the sun can light it up only early in 
the morning, which accounts for the fact that some 
people have thought it only a freak of nature, and 
would not take the trouble to go up and examine it. 
The image is colossal; from below I received the 
impression that it represents a woman in long robes, 
reaching to her feet, whose folds seemed very dis¬ 
tinctly marked. This is the idea adopted by travel¬ 
lers who have written upon the subject. Had they 
gone up they would have seen that the statue con¬ 
sists simply of a bud set upon a pedestal, and that 
VOL. 11. x 
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what they took for folds of a robe are Niobes tears , 
trickling down from her face to the bottom of the 
monument. Some travellers, however, have thought 
the statue “represents a woman in a sitting posture, 
and in an attitude of contemplation and Stewart 
actually gives us a picture of the woman thus sitting, 
and with her arms folded upon her breast! 

I hastened to the cate, and on inquiring about 
the best path to ascend the mountain, learnt that a 
Greek who stood by the roadside, and sold yewrekia 
(cakes) to the passing camel drivers, is the cicerone of 
the statue. I therefore set him before me, and began 
a steep and fatiguing ascent, made somewhat dangerous 
by the loose stones over which we had to pass. 

The ascent begins at the road; 1 could see the 
interesting object of my visit at a high angle up the 
mountain, right over the pond already described. We 
followed a zigzag course, first upon soil cut up by the 
winter rains, and then over pieces of hard limestone 
which had fallen from above. We finally reached a 
small platform of earth, by the side of a large rock 
standing apart from the main body, and probably fallen 
from it; I had, from this point, a very good view of the 
statue, in some respects the best. This spot does not lie 
in front, but a little to the left and below the statue; 
distance about 50 yards. I then climbed to the base 
of the monument; but Pausanius had truly said of it, 
“ When standing close to it, the rock and precipice do 
not show to the beholder the form of a woman, weeping 
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or otherwise; but if you stand farther, you think you 
see a woman weeping and sad.”—(‘ Attica/ L. i. 21, 5.) 
Viewed close by, it appears of unnatural breadth, and 
such unnatural form that some have doubted whether 
it was intended to represent a human being at all. 
The u tears,” too, streak it over with broad lines of blue 
of various shades which bewilder the mind. At a 
moderate distance these defects disappear, and the 
design of the artist is clearly perceptible. The spot 
most favourable for viewing it is on the right, its own 
left or western side. The shades there bring out the 
sculpture, and the desired level can be secured. The 
accompanying sketch was drawn from that spot. 
The description I shall now give of the statue is the 
result of the examination made, not during this visit 
only, but also on a subsequent occasion, when a whole 
party of us came to the spot with all that was requisite 
for taking precise measurements. 

The soil stands some 12 feet below the base of the 
monument, and a narrow platform or artificial projec¬ 
tion is cut out of the rock. This projection, well worn 
and very slippery, extends not only in front of the 
work, but for a considerable distance on its eastern 
side. From this projection to the top of the rock 
the height is about 50 feet, over the whole of which 
the surface from top to bottom has been cut smooth 
with the chisel for a considerable distance on both 
sides of the sculpture. An alcove, or niche, some 
35 feet in height, and 16 feet 4 inches by measurement 
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in width, has been cut into the rock, and a smaller 
alcove, of much greater depth, surrounds the bust itself. 
The latter is of colossal size, representing the head, 
shoulders, and breast of a female, and ending a little 
above the waist. The arms are wanting. The work 
stands boldly out from the rock, being in high alio 
relievo . The features are wholly obliterated, the 
marble being there completely broken off, and even 
dug into at the place of the right eye and cheek. 
Some traces of hair, unless it be the rough chiselings, 
are visible over the left ear, which is also gone. The 
bust is set upon a broad and high pedestal, upon each 
side of which is a shelf, perhaps for the purpose of 
receiving offerings. The whole work from the top of 
the head to the base of the pedestal measures 20 feet 
8 inches, the entire bust being 8 feet 3£ inches in 
height, and 9 feet wide at the shoulders, while the 
height of the head is 4 feet 2 inches. The two shelves 
stand 7 feet inches from the bottom. But the 
characteristic feature of this sculpture, that which 
enables us to identify it as the bust of Niobe, consists 
in the “ flood of tears ” which incessantly pour down 
from her face to the base of the monument. The 
appearance is remarkable and striking. The stone 
here is of white marble, slightly tinged with red. The 
general face of the rock, however, affected by the 
influence of the atmosphere, is blue; the two alcoves 
are white, as is the whole carved work. But from 
the eyes, and especially from the right eye, a 
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dark blue vein descends over the lower part of the 
face, drops upon the breast, falls upon the pedestal, 
and flows thence in two broad streams down to the 
foot. The first time I examined this monument it 
seemed to me that these blue veins were portions of 
the rock of which the artist had availed himself in 
order to represent the tears of Niobe; they were hard 
and dry, and on being cut with an iron tool presented 
every appearance of a blue vein. But, upon a later 
visit, I found that it had just rained, and the water 
was yet dripping from the ledge overhead to Niobe’s 
face, and actually flowing down the face of the sculp¬ 
ture, imparting to these veins a much deeper hue. 
They had also been softened by the moisture, and 
could be broken off with a sharp tool. My conclu¬ 
sion, therefore, was, that the water trickles down the 
rock so as to strike upon the face of the bust, and 
leaving a blueish lime deposit wherever it passes, 
represents a flood of tears pouring down the monu¬ 
ment. 

My cicerone informed me that, since the opening of 
the Smyrna, Magnesia, and Cassaba Railway, many 
visitors come to this spot; and, said he, the English 
stand at the outer rock, and fire with ball at the face 
of the statue! The story appeared incredible, for it 
seemed more likely that the Turks would commit such 
an act of Vandalism; but he assured me that it was so, 
and that he had himself repeatedly seen the English 
do it. The only motive I can imagine is the English 
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passion for a small bit of everything they see abroad 
to carry home and show to their friends. I had 
ocular demonstration of the number of visitors who 
now come to the spot in the many initials rudely 
scratched upon the accessible portions of the work. 
I could perceive no trace of any buildings connected 
with this sculpture; but they may have been obli¬ 
terated by time. There are several tombs cut in the 
rock near by. 

The view from this spot is extensive and fine; 
the great plain stretches to the horizon, and not far 
below us meet three celebrated streams, the Gediz or 
Hermus, the Nif Chay, Homer’s Acheloiis, and the 
Koom Chay, “ the fishy Hylus ” (another of Homer’s 
appropriate epithets). The plain is narrowest to the 
N.E., the hills of Kara Dagh coming forward in this 
place; but in every other direction it presents an un¬ 
broken mass of verdure which melts into the distant 
mountains. 

Standing at the base of this ancient monument, some 
400 feet above the plain, I looked right down into the 
little lake I have described. Can any one doubt, I 
thought, that Homer’s mind turned to this spot, and 
that this was the Niobe who, weeping though turned to 
stone, filled with her tears the basin beneath her feet, 
of whom he sang: “ Upon arid Sipylus, upon the rocks 
of the desert mountain, . . . Niobe, though turned to 
stone, still broods over the sorrows the gods have sent 
upon her”? Such were my reflectjgps when the 
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cicerone, the yevrekji , broke out with the following: 
“There is a tradition that this statue was once a 
woman whose children were killed, and she wept so 
that God changed her to stone; they say her tears 
made a pond down there, and still keep it full.” It is 
indeed strange to find that all the people around here, 
both learned and ignorant, unite in calling this Niobe; 
and that all our learned European travellers, on the 
other hand, should agree in denying it. For my own 
part, 1 think tradition is right this time, and that 
the learned are wrong. I find by comparing their 
accounts with the statue itself, that they contain an 
astonishing amount of mistakes. One learned author 
says the statue lies 100 feet from the road, and 
another, equally authentic, makes it 65 feet. For my 
own part I am satisfied that this statue is old Niobe, 
one of the most ancient sculptures in existence; for 
it stood there in Homer 8 day. Others, after him, 
have thought the work worthy of their pen. Pau- 
sanius goes out of his way to tell us that he had seen 
Niobe herself when he went up the Mountain Sipylus. 
Strabo connects Niobe with the “Cirbesian pond,” 
answering to the one we have described. And Ovid, 
speaking with still greater precision, says:— 

** She weeps still, and, borne by the hurricane of a mighty 
wind, 

She is swept to her home. There, fastened to the cliff of the 
Mount, 

She weeps, and the marble sheds tears yet even now.” 

Ovid, Met. ii., 310. 
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An -explanation, however, may be suggested which 
will reconcile the two theories that this statue is Cybele, 
the Mother of the Gods, and that it is Niobe. It may 
be that this sculpture was executed in a very remote 
antiquity to represent a female deity, Cybele, or some 
form of nature worship; that the natural water-drip 
from the rock above upon the marble gave it from the 
first the same striking watermark which it still bears, 
maintained by the same cause; and that this appear¬ 
ance suggested to the lively imagination of the Greeks 
the whole myth of Niobe, her tears, her sorrows, her 
stony transformation, her perpetual weeping. The 
Greek word Niobe connects itself with ‘-the pouring of 
water" and “the falling of snow” and vcirrco, 

and vtyco), so that “stony Niobe all tears’* is probably 
but a Greek impersonation of the drip-drip of the 
marble rock upon the ancient rock sculpture, which 
thus acquired the name of Niobe, “the weeping one.” 
It is also remarkable that the Greek myth calls the 
eldest son of Niobe “ Sipylus,” the very name of the 
mountain in which this statue is found. Whether this 
be the true explanation or not, the great point of 
interest is still the same, that the tradition which 
connects this statue with Niobe is as old as Homer, 
and the sculpture older still, while his mention of the 
“ places of the Divine Nymphs ” seems to mark this 
spot as the locus of some very ancient religious worship. 
Another very curious point arises from the notice 
of this sculpture by Homer. He introduces the 
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mention of Niobe in the speech of Achilles to Priam, 
when he has consented to give up the corpse of Hector 
to his father. He presses the aged king to take food 
even amidst his sorrows, “for,” he says, “even Niobe 
was mindful of food in her deep grief, when her 
twelve children were destroyed;” then, narrating the 
legend, Achilles says again, “She therefore was mindful 
of food when wearied with weeping.” I do not know 
that this pointed allusion to Niobe’s unremitting care 
for food has ever been explained. I venture to suggest 
that the allusion may be to the offerings of food here 
made to the image by her votaries, as we have already 
(p. 310) noticed the shelf adapted to that purpose. 
Homer seems to speak (may we suppose, with the 
slightest touch of sarcasm?) as the priests of the 
image were wont to speak of its votaries: “Niobe, 
though ever sorrowful, is ever needing food—your 
offerings,” &c. Such an interpretation of the passage 
brings to our minds the crafts of the priests of Bel 
and the sarcasms of Daniel. 

Certainly, the whole scene around us at this moment 
agrees remarkably with the Grecian legend, and may 
be looked upon as the very birthplace of the myth of 
Niobe. She is the “daughter of Tantalus,” over 
whose head, remember, the rock was always hanging 
ready to fall. Tantalus is nothing else than a rock 
hanging poised in air (jaXavrevw) ever threatening to 
come down, an exact description of the constant dis¬ 
integration of the face of the hills in this region. 

o o 
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Niobe, in her deep-cut alcove under the overhanging 
ledge of rock is “daughter of Tantalus.” She is, as 
Cybele, the great mother—her very boast; and a her 
children, struck down to earth, slain by Phoebus and 
Diana,” are the masses of rock, such as we have just 
passed over, that fall into the valley, separated from 
the cliffs by the action of the sun and rain. “ They 
lie unburied on the plain,” Homer tells us, “till on 
the tenth day the heavenly gods bury them; ” the 
fallen rocks after a time break up under the influences 
of the weather. “ Here, in these mountains of Sipylus 
are the couches of the divine Nymphs that dance, 
or stream, about Acheloiis,” that is, in this hill now 
above us are the springs (which, indeed, we have just 
passed) from which flow down the streams that feed 
Acheloiis at our feet; Acheloiis, “the son of Sol,” 
springing, that is, from the melting of the snows in 
summer. If we are right in thus interpreting the scene 
before us and the Homeric legend, then this most ancient 
statue is not an image sculptured to represent the story 
of Niobe, but it is itself the very original from which 
that story sprang. Carved in the most remote, antiquity 
to represent, it may be, Cybele, the deity of a race 
that preceded the Greek immigration, the circum¬ 
stances that gathere l round it gave rise in the 
imaginative minds of the Greeks to the whole beautiful 
legend of Niobe, all stone and all tears, as we see her 
at this moment, and we here look upon a monument 
which was even to Homer an object of venerable and 
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unknown antiquity, a monument antecedent not only 
to history, but in some sense to mythology itself. 


My visit to the Monument of Sesostris was made in 
the company of several very agreeable young gentle¬ 
men who desire 1 to spend their Easter vacation in 
making an excursion to some of the ancient sites of 
greatest celebrity in the neighbourhood of Smyrnu. 
We went together not to Nymphio alone, but, passing by 
Cassaba, we visited the ruins of Sardis, and the Bin hir 
Tepeh, the numerous mounds which formed the necro¬ 
polis of that capital of Lydia. 

I must premise that Herodotus refers to this bas- 
relief in the following terms: “ There are in Ionia two 
figures of Sesostris carved on the rocks, the one (by 
the way) by which men come from Ephesus to Phocea, 
the other (by the way) by which they come from 
Sardis to Smyrna/’ I shall refer farther on to the 
rest of his description, which is remarkably correct, 
but will now observe that the other monument here 
referre 1 to has not yet been discovered. It is also 
worthy of notice that there is a similar monument 
of Sesostris on the remarkable rocky ledge at the 
mouth of the Nahr el Kelb, the Dog River, near 
Beyrout, in Syria, where his later imitators have 
sought to immortalize themselves by leaving similar 
marks of their passage; so that there stand side by 
side the boastful inscriptions of the Egyptian, Assyrian, 
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and Roman conquerors, ending with Selim, Sultan of 
the 0smanlie8. 

Monday , April 22nd .—Rode out of Smyrna going east, 
and passed by “ Diana’s Bath,” a spring which oozes 
out of the ground from among the roots of a lofty 
platanus, and feeds a pond which modern improvements 
have successively made a paper factory and a flour 
mill. A Temple of Diana and Homer’s Grotto (one out 
of the thousand which bear his name) are claimed to 
have stood near by in ancient times. We passed below 
Kookloodja, a prosperous Greek village on our right, 
whose tall church steeple is a conspicuous object in all 
the surrounding region. At 8 we passed an old Turkish 
cemetery. The Turks have been gradually withdrawing 
from the villages of the plain to the suburbs of Smyrna, 
unable to resist the advance of enterprise and wealth 
possessed by native Christians and Europeans. This 
is always the case in Turkey wherever the too close 
oversight of European eyes prevents them from robbing 
people with whom they cannot enter into fair competi¬ 
tion. Leaving the large village of Boornabat about two 
miles on our left, we passed through the thick groves of 
pomegranate trees which belong to and give its name 
to the village of Narlikeuy, pomegranate village, 
situated on the left side of the road, and beyond the 
groves. The village of Hadjilar (pilgrims to Mecca) 
lies farther on, also upon the left. After crossing an 
extensive plain, and traversing the narrow pass of Bell 
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Cafe over the mountain, we approached Nymphio, where 
the thick foliage of the orchards, gardens, and vine¬ 
yards quite refreshed the eye. Just before going into 
the village, we saw a large oblong building of stone 
with regular layers of bricks, standing in a garden 
near the road. It is called the Palace of the Byzantine 
Emperors, and is said to have been erected by the 
younger Andronicus. Beached Nymphio at 11. It is 
a large village built at the entrance of a narrow gorge 
which runs up from the broad valley into Mount 
Tmolus. Looking down towards the north, the valley 
appears one broad mass of verdure extending to the 
foot of Mount Sipylus on the opposite side. 

We sent to the Mudir, or Governor, to point us out 
lodgings, and were shown to the house of a respectable 
Greek gentleman, who offered us a pleasant and clean 
upper room, with adjoining piazza and terrace; and 
having partaken of some refreshment, we got into the 
saddle again at 12*40, and followed two tall and well- 
armed guards, dressed in the ZeSbek style, with bare 
legs and high caps, from which hang a profusion of 
little tassels of various colours. These had been fur¬ 
nished us as guides by the Mudir. It was evident 
there were expectations of making something by the 
job, for he refused to give us but one guide, saying 
it was customary to send two. We followed a path 
leading along the mountain side into a valley which soon 
becomes narrower, and observed some very peculiar 
hills upon its western side, which indicate great volcanic 
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perturbation. It was evident as we proceeded that we 
were turning farther away from what must have been 
“the road from Sardis to Smyrna” in Herodotus’ time. 
We expected, from Herodotus’ statement, to find the 
monument on the sides of Sipylus, and found ourselves 
intently eyeing the opposite mountains to catch a 
distant sight of some prominent ledge which might 
contain the precious carvings. But we entered a gorge 
running south-east into the very heart of the mountain. 
Just before reaching this gorge, we saw a dilapidated 
guard-house, whose occupants expect a bakshish from 
the European visitors who come here to pay their 
respects to the Egyptian monarch: we did not call 
upon them now, but did so on our return. This is said 
to be a bad place for robberies. It is the beginning 
of a pass that leads across Mount Tmolus from the 
plain of Cassaba on the north to that of Eudemish 
and Baindir on the south; and on account of its 
difficult and inaccessible nature, it is reported to be 
the retreat of the highway robbers who ply their 
trade upon both sides of the mountain. Crossed the 
stream, and proceeded along its eastern bank, where 
there was scarcely room enough for a path. The sides 
of the gorge are rocky and steep, and the bed of the 
river is filled with fallen fragments. The rock is a 
red conglomerate, with hard limestone upon the top. 
There are many pine trees, and the underbrush is tall 
and full. At 2*10 our guides stopped under a tall 
pine, and pointing up hill to the left, told us that the 
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object of our search lay in that direction, among the 
trees and shrubs. We immediately began to ascend 
the steep hill side, amidst an abundant vegetation. 
We could see around us outcropping portions of 
the red conglomerate. Having risen to about 100 feet 
from the river bank, we found ourselves suddenly 
ushered into the presence of the old king, panting and 
wet with the perspiration of our difficult ascent under 
a burning sun. There he was, standing as firm and 
unmoved as though he were still master of sea and 
land from the Euxine to the sources of the Nile. The 
carvings occur upon a hillock whose entire height above 
the river is about 150 feet. The lower part of it is of 
conglomerate, but the top is a piece of hard limestone 
of pretty regular shape. The face of this rock is 
smoothed down over a surface 45 feet high and 60 feet 
broad, which fronts up the stream, or south. Were all 
the trees and shrubs cut away, the carvings could not 
be seen from below by the river bank; one would have 
to proceed some distance up the stream; and supposing 
a royal road to have once existed through this pass, 
the image could be seen while travelling northward 
upon it. No better description can be given of 
it than that of Herodotus himself, which I began 
to quote above. I shall therefore content myself 
with a translation of his brief but apt account. 
Speaking of the two monuments of Sesostris existing in 
Western Asia Minor, he says: “ Each of these figures 
represents a man four cubits and one spithame in 
VOL. II. y 
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height (six feet and a half), holding a spear in his 
right hand, and a bow in the left, with the rest of his 
costume corresponding to these weapons, i.e. half 
Egyptian and half Ethiopian. Across his breast and 
from one shoulder to the other is carved an inscription 
in Egyptian sacred characters, saying, ‘I by my 
shoulders gained possession of this country.’ ”—(Hero¬ 
dotus, lib. ii. 106.) There appears to be an error, 
however, in this description, for an inspection of 
the picture will show that Sesostris holds the spear in 
his left hand, and the bow in the right. But Hero¬ 
dotus doubtless speaks of the beholder’s right and left. 
The carvings upon the breast are gone, but there 
seem to be remains of others near the comer of the 
tablet, and by the side of the spear head; they, how¬ 
ever, are too far gone to justify the exact tracings 
we find in some copies made by artists whose imagina¬ 
tions gave undue sharpness to their eyesight. 

It is truly instructive to look upon a monument 
which has not only stood the decaying influences of 
thirty-three centuries, but more than this, has baffled 
for that space of time the human passions which have 
conspired to destroy it. It is an illustration of the aid 
rendered by remains of this nature toward establishing 
the statements of history as truths indisputable, and 
never to be shaken. 

We returned by the way we had come; but a second 
inspection of the ground still further convinced me that 
the road from Sardis to Smyrna never could have 
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passed within three or four miles of the monument 
we had just visited. Herodotus, indeed, does not say 
“ close to the road,” nor does the word “ road 99 occur 
in the original; but his expression means only that 
the monument is reached by this way, or lies in the 
district as men pass from Sardis to Smyrna. 

When we returned to Nymphio and our quarters, our 
guides began to give themselves airs of importance, 
which revealed their large expectations. They came 
upstairs and sat where they liked, eased themselves of 
their shoes, took off their caps, and rummaged among 
their folds in a way that affected the nerves of some 
inexperienced ones in our company. We, for some 
time, endured their freedom, in order to initiate our 
young English and French companions into some of the. 
mysteries of Oriental life. When I, at length, handed 
the high dignitaries the customary bakshish, they turned 
up their noses at it, threw it down indignantly, and 
went off with a great flourish of trumpets. Some of 
us concluded that they must have been of the number 
who had led one of the English princes to the old 
Egyptian king not long ago, and took us for his 
cousins. The next morning, while we were getting 
ready for an early start for Cassaba, they sent a 
messenger to know whether w r e intended to go without 
giving them their bakshish. We replied that we should 
give them nothing unless they came themselves for it. 
One of them then appeared for both ; we gave him only 
his own present, which he had contemptuously thrown 
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away the day before, and his companion got nothing 
until he, too, came for it in person. We, moreover, en¬ 
joyed teasing them by assuring them that the Zeibek 
dress had been prohibited by an order from the capital 
(which was a fact), and we added, with a wink of the 
eye, “ We know the Pasha of Smyrna well, and see 
him often; he does not know that the zaltiehs of Nymphio 
dare to wear the costume of highway robbers! ” They 
must have spent a troubled day and a restless night, 
poor fellows! and they probably to this hour curse the 
day that brought them in contact with the mean ” 
and stingy cousins of the Prince of Wales! 

In a ramble about Nymphio we saw a carved slab over 
a fountain, an extremely indifferent work of the later 
Byzantine period. There are remains of old walls, and 
of a fort or castle upon the hill overlooking the place. 
We also visited the Palace of the Byzantine Emperors, 
which we found to be 71 feet in length, and 24£ feet 
in width within the walk, which are and 8£ feet in 
thickness. The building consisted of a vaulted lower 
story, with two rows of windows and two stories above. 
The stones have fallen from the top in such a manner 
as to present the appearance of rows of chimneys, the 
tops of several of which are crowned with storks’ nests, 
The foundations of extensive and costly buildings 
have been discovered and partly uncovered in the 
gardens, indicating that the ancient town extended 
some distance in that direction. 

It does not enter within my plan to describe the 
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remainder of this journey, my object being only to 
draw the reader’s attention to the two remarkable 
monuments of Niobe and Sesostris, and explain their 
position and some of the illustrations they afford of 
the venerated writers of antiquity. Sesostris is sup¬ 
posed to have at one time subjected the whole of 
Asia Minor to his arms. I have already pointed 
out the decidedly Egyptian features of the sculptured 
remains at Euyuk, whose unfinished condition seems 
to indicate that their authors were driven away by 
the irruption of a foe, so that the opportunity of 
accomplishing their task never recurred. The sculp¬ 
ture of Sesostris, near the north end of the Karabel 
Pass, is another and a still clearer proof of the exten¬ 
sion of Egyptian power in the land. The first is found 
in Northern Phrygia, the second in Western Lydia; 
and as it is probable that Sesostris moved mostly upon 
the land, the evidence is strong that his power once 
stretched to the Euxine and the Hellespont. 
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APPENDIX A. 

ON THE ORTHOGRAPHY OF ORIENTAL WORDS. 

The following system of orthography has been used in writing 
Oriental words in the present work. It was prepared by a Com¬ 
mittee of the Armenian Mission in Turkey, and adopted at its 
annual meeting about twenty years ago. It will he easily remem¬ 
bered by persons who are in the habit of using either English or 
French. 

Vowels. 

a is always pronounced broad, as in father ; in French, has. 
e as in met; like the French ferme. 

% „ sit; „ id .. 

o ,, hone; „ cote, 

u like the French in cruche. 
u as in hut; and the French mute e, in hesoin. 
eu like the French eu, jeu. 
oo as in room; and the French ou, croute . 

Consonants. 

Generally as in English and French. 

Instead of c the letter k is preferred for the hard, and s for the 
soft sound. 

gh represents the Greek y, and the Parisian r. 
g is always hard as in gap , and in French galop, 
j represents the same sound as in French, as Jacques, 
dj is soft g, or the English /, as in Jack, 
h is a slight aspirate, and kh a harsher one. 
sh is sounded as in English ; in French as (A in cheval. 
ch as in English cheap; in French it is usually written tch. 
dh is hard th, as in this . 
th is always soft th f as in think. 

kh represents the Greek x* and is the strongest aspirate. It has 
representatives both in Turkish and Armenian, £ and /i. 
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Although there are two r’s both in Armenian and in Turkish, we 
have thought it unnecessary to distinguish them, on account of 
their comparatively rare occurrence. We have done the same with 
respect to the two Turkish a’s and s’s, and the two Armenian t* s. 

In order to prevent misunderstanding, we have added an h to a 
final e, which is to be pronounced as above indicated, and without 
the aspirate. 


APPENDIX B. 

HYPSOMETRICAL OBSERVATIONS MADE IN 
ASIA MINOR IN 1864. 

These measurements were calculated by Professor Guyot’s Tables, 
and were taken with an instrument made under his direction by 
Green of New York. Two thermometers were employed when neces¬ 
sary, but the one attached to the instrument was usually sufficient. 
The base employed was the level of the Black Sea, at Samsoon. All 
the observations were made between May 8th and September 5th. 


Elemkkts. 


Localitt. 

Barometer 

In English 
inches. 

— 

Thermo¬ 

meter. 

Ftthr. 

Heights in 
Kugltah feet. 

Samsoon, 40 feet above sea (mean of 1 

six observations)./ 

Khan, 4 hrs. south of Samsoon 

° 

30-040 

27*142 

O 

58 

64-5 

2886*57 

Cavak (mean of three observations) 

27*880 

64 

2135*60 

Delinos Khan. 

27-000 

59 

3002*78 

Bekjilik, above ditto. 

26*426 

58 

3569-86 

Khan, 2 hrs. west of Amasia .. 

28*362 

76 

1710*36 

Ainasia, Krug House . 

28-246 

74*75 

1829*92 

,, 12 feet above the river 

28-498 

74 

1590-84 

,, level of Yeshil Urmak 



1578*84 

Inebazar (mean 6f three observations) 

27*311 

73 

2758*96 

Toorkhal, 20 feet above the river .. 

28 186 

71 

1862*04 

,, level of Yeshil Urmak .. 


.. 

1822*04 

Tocat, 150 feet above river (mean of \ 

27*654 

69*5 

1 2390 16 

132 observations)./ 

Tocat, level of Yeshil Urmak .. 

1 - 

2240*16 
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Hypsometrical Observations— continued . 


Locality. 


Bekiilik, 4 hrs. south of Tocat 
Highest point of the road between 1 

Bekjilik and Karghiin.I 

Karghfrn. 

Sivas [Mr. Winchester's house], 1 
(mean of six observations) .. .. f \ 

Sar'u Yeri, foot of Star Mountain . 

Top of Star Mountain . 

Chiflik of Hnji Boghos Aglia .. 

Yeghin Musulman. 

Keuhneh . 

Yozghat (Mr. Farnsworth's house) 

Boghaz Keuy. 

Sungurlu (mean of three observations) 

Aghadju Koyoonoo. 

Izeddin 

Diakhshan. 

1 foot above Kiizul Urmak 

Yozghat (village) . 

Angora (mean of three observations), I 

at our lodgings .( 

Balu Kooyoomdjoo. 

Chiflik. 

Yaila of Euyuk. 

Sakaria, at bridge, 14 feet above \ 

river.. . 

Orta Keuy. 

Hortoo. . 

Sivri Hissar . 

Balahissar. 

Aktash, 15 feet above Sakaria 

Baghludja. 

Top of Mountain south of Beyat 

Seidiler . 

Afion Karahissar (Mr. Pharaon’s 

house) . 

Balmamood . 

Chiflik. 

Islam Keuy . 

Bozghoor. 

Ooshak . 

Geuneh . 


h 


•) 


YOL. II. 


Elements. 

Heights in 
English feet 

Barometer 
la English 
inches. 

Thermo¬ 

meter. 

Fahr. 

^ 0 

o 


25-201 

71 

5010-4 

24-750 

72 

5512-3 

25-385 

76 

4830-23 

25-648 

66-5 

4481-78 

25-247 

71 

4957*32 

22-168 

67 

8556-63 

27-312 

73 

2859-96 

27-286 

68-5 

2760-91 

26*400 

79 

3752-34 

25-728 

70 

4418-94 

26-635 

68 

3515-23 

27-443 

74 

2528-61 

27-421 

78 

2672-0 

26-729 

83-5 

3415-85 

27-422 

85 

2707*51 

27-543 

83 

2572-28 

26-091 

83 

4100-33 

26-823 

71 

3334-83 

26-916 

63 

3082-82 

27-048 

72 

3026-20 

27-661 

59 

2320-35 

27-641 

69 

2387-62 

27-237 

80 

2884-28 

26-850 

76 

3265-58 

26-346 

74 

3778-15 

I 26-908 

77 

3200-63 

I 27-160 

59 

2824-13 

1 26-548 

79 

3594-37 

25-386 

76 

4838*64 

| 26129 

75 

4018-84 

26*392 

81 

3886-18 

1 26-326 

86-5 

3878-21 

25-807 

83 

4424-44 

26*866 

78 

3250-42 

! 26-917 

76 

3185-54 

! 26-915 

74 

3137-88 

28-000 

72 

2053-13 
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Hypsometrical Observation8— continued . 



Elements. 


Locality. 

i 

Barometer 
in English 
inches. 

Therm o- 
1 meter. 
Fahr. 

Height in 
English feet 

1 - _ 

Yeniahehir. 

i 

o I 

28-293 | 

o 

76 

1776*88 

Suriveh . 

28 343 

73 

1710*83 

Kook (12 feet above the ground) .. 

27-674 | 

79 

2417*07 

Yedi Kaleh Ka'iveh. 

27*350 

66 

2681*64 

Salihly . 

29*630 i 

71 1 

417*63 

Level of the Hermus at ditto .. 



367*63 

Cassaba . 1 

29645 1 

82* I 

434-73 


THE END. 



LOKDON : PB1KTKD BY WILLIAM CLOWES AND POXS, DUES STREET, STAMFORD STREET. 
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